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2 SILVIA. 

boating, which Mr. Lovell ignored. But spite 
her masculine propensities. Miss Georgie had a 
sweet tooth, bo> before the evening was over, 
she sidled up to her cousin, and said confi- 
dentially, 

"Do as you like about the chocolate, you 
know." 

But no chocolate, even if Mr. Lovell had 
offered to bring het any, could have appeased 
Lady John's displeasure. " Business !" she said 
to Professor Smith, "and what business can 
Mr, Lovell have t Then you know that though, 
when he does come, he never knows when to go 
away, yet, when he is gone, there is no getting 
him ba;ck. That Monsieur de I'Epine is at the 
bottom of it all. I detest him 1" she added, 
vehemently ; *' and I am the more vexed about 
it that Ada is connng." 

Professor Snnth attempted consolation ; but 
Lady John would not be comforted. 

" You know that all my rooms are empty," 
she said, in th<e tone of an injured hotel-keeper. 
" Mr. Enfield h going, Mr. Lovell is gone, and 
who is coming, save Ada? So great and so 
visible was her ladyship's annoyance at Mr. 
Lovell'fi departure, and indeed for several days 
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after it, that all Mrs. Barton's sympathy was 
roused, and she went about the house pitying 
Lady John. " It was so good and hospitable of 
her to take it so. But hospitality was quite a 
feature in her character. A beautiftil character, 
a lovely character — so unselfish, so amiable. It 
really was a pity that poor dear Lady John 
should be tried so." 

To repair so great an error. Fortune, who is 
not always blind and unkind, provided for Lady 
John comfort which neither she nor her friends 
expected. They were all sitting in the draw- 
ing-room a week after Mr, Lovell's departure ; 
Miss Lovell was curled up in a comer of the 
80&, nibbling some pcLstilles de chocolate which 
had come that morning with a kind little note 
from her cousin, promising a further supply; 
but though the pastilles were delicious, Miss 
Lovell felt cross. In th« first place, she foimd 
Lady John and her friends "slow;" in the 
second, she was put out because^ having called 
on Silvia twice that day, in order to persuade 
her into having some independent boating of 
their own, she had neither time found her 
within ; and thirdly. Miss Lovell was annoyed 

B 2 
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becauaa Lady John, Professor Smith, Mrs, Bar- 
ton, and Mr. Enfield, were now playing whist, 
which she. Miss Lovell, abominated. 

The whist-table, however, was rather stormy. 
Mr. Enfield and Mrs. Barton bad all the trumps, 
and Lady John held a very bad hand. This 
added to her wrath against the absent Mr. 
Lovell, which Professor Smith's bad play raised 
to a climax. How could he lead spades when 
he knew she had neither trumps nor spades ? 
In vain Professor Smith protested " that he did 
not know.'* Lady John dropped her eyelids at 
him, and declared it was too bad of Mr. Lovell 
to go away so, 

" He knows I could have had an African tra- 
veller if he had not agreed to stay," said Lady 
John ; " and now of course I must do without, 
I have a particular liking for Afiican travellers," 
she continued, warming with a sense of her 
wrongs. " I have already had two who were 
the most amusing creatures, and it is really too 
bad of Mr, Lovell — ^much too bad." 

" I feel sure Mr. Lovell will soon come back," 
began Professor Smith. 

"Well, but you need not have led spades, 
when you knew I had neither spades nor 
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trumps," was Lady John's very unexpected re- 
joinder to this consolatory speech. 

There is no knowing how Professor Smith 
would have met this home-thrust, if a discreet 
tap at the door, followed by the appearance of 
Parker, Lady John's decorous English man- 
servant, had not put an end to the conver- 
sation. 

Parker's looks were wild and scared, and his 
speech was confused and broken. 

"Did Lady John, did her ladyship know I 
He thought he would come and tell her ladyship 
in case she did not know." 

"Know what?" impatiently asked his mis- 
tress. 

" Oh 1 nothing particular. Only he thought 
her ladyship would like to know that the ladies 
at the * chatow' were safe, and that the * chatow' 
was all in a blaze of fire," 

Here was a Godsend for Lady John. Spades 
led when she had none, Mr. Lovell's desertion, 
and the loss of the African traveller, were for- 
gotten in this new prize. Such a chance as the 
burning down of a fiiend's house is a rare one 
in a country life. 

Lady John rose, all eagerness and excitement ; 
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Miss Lovell threw away the pastilles, and jump- 
ed off the sofa, and in a moment the whist-table 
was deserted. 

"Are the engines come?" cried Mr. Enfield, 
" shall I run for the engines ?" 

" I say, Lady John, we shall bring them all 
home, you know !" eagerly put in Miss Lovell, 
delighted at the idea of having some com- 
pany. 

What Professor Smith and Mrs. Barton said 
has not been recorded, for the imperative voice 
of Lady John, ordering Parker to attend her 
forthwith with a lantern, drowned every sound. 
In a few minutes they were all ready, and Lady 
John rushed off to the scene of the catastrophe 
in the highest glee and good-humour, followed 
by her friends. 

"I am very sorry for poor Madame de 
I'Epine," said Lady John, tripping along the 
dark road, " but she is insured, of course, and 
since the ch&teau was to be burned down, I am 
very glad I can see it. Would you believe. Pro- 
fessor Smith, that I never did see a real, good, 
genuine fire I" 

Professor Smith expressed himself happy to 
think that so unfortunate a vaccum in Lady 
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John's experience was going to be supplied ; and 
the ominous redness which appeared in the sky, 
left no doubt that the fire which was consuming 
Madame de TEpine's home was a very genuine 
fire indeed. 

Long before they reached the ch&teau, Par- 
ker's lantern had become useless. When they 
entered the village street they found it lit as in 
broad day ; but silent and deserted. The little 
grey church was now Uood-red, and looked as 
unearthly as a church in a ghost story. Even 
the firont of Jean Varot's gloomy inn was bright 
and clear, and Lady John could see Madame 
Varot standing on the threshold of the door with 
a scared aspect. 

"Where is Jean Varot t" asked Lady John, 
stopping-short. 

" Oh 1 he has been gone weeks," eagerly re- 
plied Madeleine, " weeks. You know it began 
in the kitchen," she added earnestly; ** it is acci- 
dent — ^nothing but accident." 

** My goodness 1" cried Lady John to Professor 
Smith, " if it were not accident I And of course 
it is not 1" she added triumphantly, ** of course 
some one must have set fire to the ch&teau on 
purpose." 
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Before the Professor could suggest a doubt, 
a bright tongue of flame which shot up in 
the sky changed the current of Lady John's 
thoughts. 

" Bless me !" she cried, in sudden alarm, '* do 
make haste, Professor Smith, or we shall be 
late 1" 

The fire was at its height when they reached 
the chateau, and the sight which met them when 
they turned the comer of the path, and came in 
£ront of the burning pile, was a grand one in- 
deed. Before them rose a sheet of fire, with 
here and there a glimpse of stone wall, and a 
dark gap of window. Every tree, every shrub, 
every blade of grass was distinctly visible in the 
lurid light which shone on the upturned faces of 
the crowd. 

The Cur^ was there in his black cossack, and 
the Maire had thought proper to put on his tri- 
colour scarf. The firemen were flitting to and 
£•0 with their shining helmets, for they had 
brought to bear the might of their little engine 
on the blazing mass. 

Madame de I'Epine, Silvia, Mrs. Groom, and 
the female servants, stood in a group apart. 
Near them was a confused heap of such furniture 
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as had already been rescued from the flames, and 
which men were removing to the &nn. Mias 
Georgie Lovell clapped her hands in great glee. 

^^ N0W9 isn't that fan?" she said, candidly, and 
at once she joined the firemen. " You jmt turn 
your squirt this way, will you I" she said, au- 
thoritatively. " Don't you see the worst of -the 
fire is here, not there t" 

One of the firemen turned round and looked 
at her in prolonged amazement. 

^^Mafoir he exclaimed, "I thought our Cap- 
tain's voice was cracked till I saw the petticoats. 
Take care our squirt does not water you. Made- 
moiselle." 

*^And I say ?' began Miss Lovell. 

" My dear child," gently said the Cur^ " you 
are in the way." 

Miss Lovell was going to make a tart an- 
swer, when the Captain of the firemen, who was 
a rough peasant, uttered a rolling French oath, 
with plenty of rr's in it, and taking her imder 
the arms, lifted her up, and carried her away in 
a twinkling. 

" Now, little girl," he said, putting her down 
near the group of her friends, " the next time 
you come near my men I shall kiss you." 
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Miss Lovell, in a great rage at this treatment, 
flew to the Maire. 

"Monsieur Laurent," she said, "that fireman 
is a wretch I" 

" Indeed I May I ask how so I" replied Mon- 
sieur Laurent, with a smile. 

He listened to her breathless account of the 
transaction, smiled again at the Captain's threat, 
then, smoothing his own silky moustache, said 
blandly: "The Captain does not shave every 
day. Mademoiselle — ^better keep out of his way." 

And with a graceful wave of his hand he went 
back to the fire. Thus left to smoothe her 
rufiled feathers as best she might. Miss Georgie 
Lovell, not being allowed to direct the firemen, 
or display her universal genius in that way, at 
last joined Madame de I'Epine and Silvia. She 
found Lady John pressing them eagerly to take 
refuge with her that very night. 

"How can you go to the farm," she said, 
positively, " when it is crammed with furniture? 
You must come to us. Mr. Lovell is gone, Mr. 
Enfield talks of going; we have plenty of 
room." 

" You are very kind," answered Madame de 
TEpine, with evident hesitation ; " but all is not 
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over. Another engine has been sent for, and if 
it comes in time the left wing of the chateau 
can stiU be eaved-for, as you see, it has escaped 
as yet." 

** So it has," repKed Lady John, somewhat 
disappointed ; for, as she said later, '^ of course, 
if the left wing had been burning too, the fire 
would have been so much finer." 

But that gratification was denied to Lady 
John. Mr. Enfield, all zeal and ardour, now 
rushed up to her with the tidings that the second 
engine was coming at fiiU gallop. 

"Is it! Well, Mr. Enfield, have you been 
making an engine of yourself that you are so 
wet I" asked Lady John, crossly. 

" Oh ! Professor Smith and I have been work- 
ing very hard indeed ; but he is hors de combat^ 
I believe." 

Lady John's keen eyes soon detected the poor 
Professor, who sat on a heap of stones wiping 
his moist brow. 

" Well, Professor Smith," she exclaimed, going 
up to him, "in what pie have you been putting 
your finger now? Will you tell me why you 
are all wet, sir t" 

" I was pressed. Did you not miss me I I 
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was pressed at once. However, the Maire, see- 
ing the state I was in, kindly released me.** 

'^And where is Miss Lovellf Has she been 
pressed too ? I- declare if she is not with all 
these men handing pails of water I Georgie, 
Miss Lovell, will you come here !" 

But Miss Lovell, who was a volimteer, was 
too much charmed with her present occupation 
to relinquish it at Lady John's command. Keep- 
ing at a safe distance from the Captain, she had 
joined a knot of stout peasant women and young 
men, and was one of the links in the chain, as 
it is called. The work was going on bravely 
now. The second engine had come up and 
been welcomed with a shout of triumph. It 
was at once set in motion, and pails of water 
destined to feed it flew from hand to hand, 
whilst the black serpent-like hose roared and 
hissed against the flames. 

"Very fine! very grand indeed!" said Pro- 
fessor Smith. " And I think. Lady John — — " 

"Lady John is gone for Miss Lovell," said 
Mr. Enfield. " Perhaps she can't find her. She 
seems to have vanished somewhere. I think I 
had better go and look for her — eh, Professor 
Smith!" 
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Off he flew, whilst Mrs. Barton joined the 
Professor. 

"Fortitude, like Madame de I'Epine's, /never 
witnessed," she exclaimed; "it is heroic, Pro- 
fessor Smith — it is grand I I enjoyed it a great 
deal more than the fire, I assure yon. I dote 
on character. That is why I don't care for sen- 
sational works, in which character is sacrificed 
to incident, you know." 

Now, however much the Professor might 
agree with Mrs. Barton in the abstract, incident, 
as shown in the fire, was a good deal more in- 
teresting to him just then, though mideniably 
sensational, than Madame de I'Epine's fortitude. 
Nay, he was even provoked with Mrs. Barton, 
who consistently turned her back on the fire, 
but very perversely hindered his view. 

" That woman is a bore," he thought, " mov- 
ing on one side, whilst Mrs. Barton, happily un- 
conscious of his secret thoughts, went on with 
unabated fluency, convinced that she was charm- 
ing her hearer. 

In the meanwhile. Lady John had not been 
idle. She had rescued Miss Lovell, and borne 
her away, and persuaded Madame de I'Epine 
into accepting her hospitable offer. 
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" Then do come at once," said Lady John. 
" Georgie is wet through, and it is getting very- 
chill," she added with a little shiver. 

" Pray do not wait for me," said Madame de 
TEpine quietly. " I am too weak to be of any 
help here, but I cannot leave this spot whilst 
these brave men are risking life and limb to 
save my property." 

" But you can be of no use, you know," said 
Lady John, who was already tired of the fire. 
" I must go in on account of Miss Lovell ; the 
Professor, too, has made a mess of himself. But 
I shall come back for you directly." 

Madame de TEpine raised a protest, but her 
friend was already gone. Keeping a firm hold 
of Miss Georgie Lovell, who cast as many reluc- 
tant looks behind as any Eurydice, Lady John 
tripped away, taking up Professor Smith on the 
road. Mr. Enfield, having found a new field for 
his energies, had rushed on, first to order 
" warm baths for everyone ;" and Mrs. Barton, 
having enough, no doubt, of Madame de FEpine's 
fortitude, had turned her powers of admiration 
in another direction. 

All this time Silvia had not uttered one word. 
She had had her exclamations of dismay and 
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wonder when the fire first broke out ; bat once 
the evil was found to be almost hopeless, she had 
stood and looked on, and the light of the flames, 
which shone across her silent face, showed it in 
that settled gravity which seems as natural to 
the Italian countenance as its smiles. The pre- 
sence of Lady John and her fiiends left her un- 
moved, and did not rouse her from her mute 
contemplation. She watched the flames, the 
lurid sky, the clouds of fierce smoke, the flicker- 
ing light which shone for miles around, and 
still she spoke not. The burning down of that 
house which had given her friendly shelter for 
so many weeks, had sobered her utterly. It 
seemed as if these devouring flames were con- 
suming with them a portion of her life ; as if 
happy days, bright mornings, delightM even- 
ings had perished with these walls, which had 
divided them from the outer world. 

" They may rebuild the house," she thought, 
" but it will never again be to me what it has 
been." 

A sudden exclamation of Madame de I'Epine 
roused her from her meditative mood. She 
turned round and saw her embracing Mr. Mere- 
dith. 
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*^ Oh I Charles, Charles !" she cried in mingled 
joy and sorrow, " how glad I am to see yon, bnt 
what a welcome for yonr return I" 

Mr. Meredith kissed his sister, and greeted 
Silvia courteously. 

" I thought the disaster greater than it is,*' 
he said, looking calmly at the flames. ^^ I trust 
neither you nor Mademoiselle Nardi felt too 
much frightened." 

" No ; luckily the fire began early." 

" Its fury will soon be over," remarked Mr. 
Meredith after a while. ^^ I am glad to find you 
so composed, Josephine." 

He left them as he spoke, and went up to the 
Maire and the Cur^, who had discreetly kept 
aloof. Then the three joined the captain of the 
firemen. The scene was no longer now what 
it had been. The blackened walls of the cha- 
teau were beginning to appear from behind the 
sheet of flame. The sky was darkening, and 
the declining moon lit the smoking ruins, on 
which water still continued to pour. But the 
*' chain" had thinned; many zealous labourers had 
gone to their homes, wearied with their labour. 
Some of the firemen stood in a group, resting 
and partaking of the refreshments which Ma- 
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dame de TEpine had ordered for them — ^the rest 
worked on ; but as the strength and rage of the 
fire had lessened, so the eagerness to conquer 
and stifle it had diminished notably. 

Before he took any active part in what was 
doing, or yet remained to be done, Mr. Meredith 
probably wished to make a few inquiries ; for he 
was deep in conversation with the captain of 
the fireme^, when Silvia's voice said behind 
him: 

•* Mr. Meredith 1" 

He looked round quickly, and, as it seemed to 
Silvia even then, with a flash of gladness in his 
eyes. 

She came with a message — ^his sister wanted 
him, and was too tired to rise. 

" Come at once — ^with me-~" added Silvia in 
English, " I must speak to you." 

And he went at once, as she asked. 

Mr. Meredith could not know how great a 
change there was in Silvia since his return, but 
the change was there. The grave composure 
with which she had looked on at the catastro- 
phe was gone, fler cheeks were flushed, her 
looks were troubled, her lips quivered. 

"Was it an accident?" she whispered. 

M VOL. m. c 
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" You mean the fire I There is no doubt about 
it." 

" You do not think that — ^that — man had any 
hand in it I" 

" Mr. Meredith looked at her in grave sur- 
prise. 

" Did not my stepfietther tell you I" he asked. 

" Then it is true," replied Silvia, with a sigh 
ofrelief; "thank God!" 

Mr. Meredith did not seem to mind her. The 
fears she betrayed for his safety, the relief she 
could not hide when she learned that the danger 
she dreaded was over for ever, seemed to pass 
alike unheeded by him. He looked strangely 
absent, considering how great a catastrophe 
marked his return, and only saying, " There is 
no doubt the fire was accidental," he joined his 
sister. 

" Lady John has kindly offered to receive us," 
began Madame de FEpine, " but " 

" Surely you do not hesitate about accept- 
ing," he interrupted, with some eagerness. 

Madame de I'Epine looked at Silvia with evi- 
dent doubt and hesitation, and Silvia understood 
the appeal, for she blushed and smiled. 

** Where you go I go," she said, with her 
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chfldish solenmitj of manner, ^ and what yon 
like best so do I like it ako." 

^ Then I think we had bett^ go now, ma'am," 
nnceremonionsly said Mrs. Groom. 

^ Yes, let ns go," replied her mistress, rising 
and taking her arm. 

Sflvia changed oolonr and stood stiU with 
sorpiise, for she saw Mr. M^!editii taming 
away. He was not accompanying them. Na- 
tural as it was that he shonld stay behind, she 
could not help, when Madame de I'Epine had 
gone on a few steps, turning back to him, 
saying: 

" Do you not come ?" 

He did not look surprised at so unreasonable 
a question. He only said in that absent way 
which had already seemed so strange to her, 

" No, not yet, at least. Good evening. Made- 
moiselle NardL You look pale, pray try and 
have some rest." 

His voice was kind again, his look was friend- 
ly once more, and lingered a moment upon her. 
Then he was gone, and Silvia, hurt and discon- 
certed, went on to join her friend. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

WHEN, after being duly received by Lady 
John, Silvia and Madame de FEpine re- 
tired to rest. Mademoiselle Nardi found that her 
old room had been assigned to her once more. 
She could not help saying, as she glanced to- 
wards the bronze sphinx : 

^^ I did not think that lady should ever see 
me here again/' 

Madame de I'Epine, who had entered the 
room with her to see that she was comfortable, 
replied quickly : 

" I trust she shall not see you here long, Sil- 
via mia, I hope we shall soon be all once more in 
Saint B^my. Charles has arrived, and I trust 
my dear father will soon come back." 

" She does not speak of her husband," thought 
Silvia. 

Sympathy is not always best spoken, at least 
not always best expressed in speech. There 
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are perfumes too subtle to be poured out, and 
this is one. Silvia, forgetting for a while her 
own trouble, twined her arms around the neck 
of her friend. She laid her fresh young cheek 
to Josephine's, already faded before its time, 
and began telling her little ftinny stories about 
the firemen and Miss Lovell, and Lady John, 
which she had seen spite her gravity, and thus 
succeeded in making her smile. 

'* Why, how did you see all this I" asked Jose- 
phine, wondering. 

"When I set forth in my travels,*' replied 
Silvia, " I applied to a fairy for a gift, and she 
answered me thus : * Use thine eyes— use thine 
eyes.' And so I do use mine eyes." 

Madame de I'Epine looked at her wistfiilly* 

" I wish some fairy would give me a spell to 
keep you, Silvia. I always fear you will slip 
out of my hands some day." 

" Madame," said Mrs. Groom, putting in her 
head at the door, " you were very tired, and 
there you are standing on your poor legs all 
this time." 

"Very true," sighed her mistress. "Good 
night, Silvia mia. God bless you I" 

" Mrs. Groom did well to come in," thought 
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Silvia, as the door closed upon them. ^ I know 
what Josephine means ; but where is the use of 
it all ? Don't I see that he does not care about 
me now I** 

She opened her window, and looked out. 
She could only see the sky, a few late stars, 
and the summits of tall, ghost-like trees, as 
calm and still as if they, too, shared the univer- 
sal rest. What does Nature care for man's 
troubles ? Some such resentful thought came 
to Silvia as, after a while, she closed the win- 
dow again, and tried to sleep. In vain ! Ma- 
dame de TEpine's words had stirred the very 
depths of her heart. She felt disturbed, rest- 
less, and unhappy, and tossed to and fro through 
the long weary night. At length, as dawn 
came, she fell into a troubled sleep. 

It was day when she woke, and saw Mrs. 
Oroom standing at the foot of the bed looking 
at her very attentively. Silvia's first recollec- 
tion was of the fire. 

" Is it out I" she cried. 

^^ Quite out. But what has ailed you all this 
Uessed night, mamzelle ? Madame de I'Epine 
came in three times, and you were moaning and 
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crying, and you have been talking ever since 
I came and sat here." 

" Did I not hear Mr. Meredith's voice t" asked 
Silvia, very suddenly. " Surely I heard him 
talking to Josephine at the door a while 
ago 1 " 

" Did you ?" hesitatingly replied Mrs. Groom. 

" I did 1" cried Silvia, with a sudden suspicion 
of something, though of what she could not tell. 
" I heard him as plainly as I hear you. What 
is it, Mrs. Groom t" 

" What is what, mamzelle ?" 

" What has happened ? — ^what brought him ?" 

" I am no hand at story-telling," replied Mrs. 
Groom, after a moment's pause. ** Mr. Meredith 
came to take his sister away." 

" Where to f ' asked Silvia, impetuously, and 
getting up to dress — " where are they gone ? 
— why did they leave me behind I — where are 
they gone ?" she asked again, hurrying on her 
clothes. 

" To Paris, where the poor Captain has had a 
fit," answered Mrs. Groom, rather sternly. 

Silvia remained mute with amazement and 
grief on hearing the dreary news. Mrs. Groom 
continued — 
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" Who gave him the fit t Never mind. It is 
no business of mine ; but a fit he has." 

"And why did they not take met" asked 
Silvia, with tears in her eyes. " Why am I left 
behind ?" 

"Why am I left behind!" retorted Mrs. 
Groom. " Perhaps, mamzelle, if you think over 
it, you will find it out* I suspect some one has 
been behaving very badly, and breaking the 
poor Captain's heart — I suspect that, having a 
fit, he talks too much, and maybe says that 
which his poor daughter had rather no one — 
not even you, mamzelle — should hear." 

"But why am I left here in this house?" 
cried Silvia, crimson with indignation. "I will 
not stay here. I know it was a plot of Mr. 
Meredith's to bring us here. He knew it all 
last night." 

" Of course he did," replied Mrs. Groom, " and 
so did I ; and I told him it would just kill my 
dear young lady not to have two or three hours 
rest. Glad enough he was to have you both 
safe here^ getting a little sleep. And, of course, 
it was a great comfort to leave you here with 
Lady John to take care of you." 

" Mr. Meredith is too considerate," cried Sil- 
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via, much exasperated, '^but I will not stay 
here." 

"They are all alike," philosophically remark- 
ed Mrs. Groom. **^They will have their own 
way, whatever yom* own grief or trouble may 
be." 

" I shall go and stay at the farm," continued 
Silvia, wholly unmoved. 

** Madame de I'Epine bade me give you this," 
said Mrs. Groom, handing her a note, which she 
had kept as a last resource. 

Silvia took it and read : — 

" Silvia mia^ my heart is broken. Do not be 
angry if I leave you behind. I shall bring my 
father back in a day or two, at the latest ; and 
my lot is so hard — so very hard 1 Pray for 
your own Josephine." 

" I am not angry," said Silvia, much moUi- 
fied ; "but I shall go and stay at the farm." 

Mrs. Groom fairly lost patience. 

" Mr. Meredith is expected back at the farm 
this evening or to-morrow," she said drily ; " if 
you wish to go after that, mamzelle, why, you 
may, that is all I have to say." 

Thus defeated, Silvia was silent; but only 
pride prevented her tears from falling. 
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" Shall I help you to dress ?" asked Mrs. 
Groom, who chose to be blind. 

"No, thank you. It is early yet. I shall 
try to sleep again." 

She walked back to the bed, threw herself 
upon it, nearly dressed as she was, and turned 
her face to the wall ; whilst Mrs. Groom lightly 
stepped across the floor and closed the door 
softly. 

" It was he who made his sister leave me be- 
hind," thought Silvia, with a swelling heart; 
"I know it. I heard him saying * Let her sleep.' 
I thought I was dreaming, but now I know I 
was not. It was his doing. Why should I 
not have gone with them and seen the poor 
Captain t Do I not love him, and does he not 
like me ? Why was I left behind, whilst I was 
asleep, like a child whom one must not waken 
to trouble?" 

She cried at the thought. The sense of lone- 
liness and desertion was very strong upon her, 
and the conviction that all this was Mr. Mere- 
dith's doing, made it still harder to bear. 
Silvia was somewhat jealous and exacting. 
Worldly wisdom, prudence, she held as naught 
when feeling was at stake. Since Mr. Meredith 
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could Tirge his sister to leave her behind, why, 
he did not care for her, he had never cared for 
her, and all was over between them for ever. 
Less than for ever would not have satisfied 
Silvia in her present mood. At length she 
roused herself. She was proud, and pride can 
do good service sometimes. So she checked 
her tears, stifled her sobs, rose and dressed 
herself resolved to bear this trial and to defy it. 

*' I know you are up. May I come in?" said 
a voice outside the door, whilst a hand tried the 
lock. 

Almost before Silvia could say " Yes," for she 
had recognized Mrs. Barton's voice, the door 
opened, and Mrs. Barton entered the room. 

" What a brave young creatiu-e you must be," 
she said, admiringly, "to be up and dressed 
after such a night. And then the poor Captain, 
to crown all. Poor Madame de I'Epine was so 
loath to go without you. But dear Lady John 
said she would take such care of you. Lady 
John is very anxious to make her peace with 
you, Mademoiselle Nardi." 

Silvia knit her smooth eyebrows in a way 
that boded no good to Lady John's hopes of 
renewed amity. 
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"I never forget, Mrs. Barton," she said, with 
childish solemnity ; " neither good nor evil ; but 
I am Lady John's guest " 

Here Lady John herself asking for admit- 
tance through her maid, interrupted the conver- 
sation. Lady John, who came in in the most 
charming morning dress of pink and white 
stripes, looking extremely pretty, was herself 
the very best argument in her own cause. 
Lady John was both condoling and graciouB. 
She was so sorry for the dear Captain; but 
then what a comfort to think that the jfire was 
out, that the left wing of the chd,teau was quite 
safe, and that the whole building was not so 
much injured as had been thought. " I even 
understand that the Captain can be brought 
home very soon," continued Lady John. ** What 
can have given him that fit ? Do you know, 
Mademoiselle Nardi I" she added, turning upon 
her with sudden and tmdisguised curiosity. 

" I know nothing, Lady John," replied Silvia, 
with some bitterness. ^'Madame de I'Epine 
went away whilst I was asleep." 

"And then there's Professor Smith laid up 
with such a cold," resumed Lady John,'ignoring 
Silvia's answer; "and Miss Lovell too. Of 
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oourse it was no more than I expected, after the 
extraordinary manner in which they both be- 
haved. 

"Now, Lady John,** said Mrs. Barton, "I 
have got such good news for you. I heard the 
dear Professor telling Parker he felt equal to 
coining down." 

"He must notl — ^he shall not!" cried Lady 
John, hastily. "Mademoiselle Nardi, excuse 
me, I really must see to that." 

" Such a heart," said Mrs. Barton, watching 
the retreating motion of Lady John's pink and 
white skirt. ^'Lady John is all heart, Made- 
moiselle Nardi." 

Silvia did not answer. She knew that Mrs. 
Barton was going to bore her, but she had not 
heart or spirit to defend herself. So when Mrs. 
Barton indulged in the praises of the whole 
household, from Lady John down to Parker, 
she listened with a pathetic resignation, till 
suddenly the good lady laimched into a new 
theme. Ada Gray was coming, and Mrs. Bar- 
ton burned incense beforehand at her shrine. 

" Such a sweet creature 1" she said, dreamily. 
" Such dove-like eyes, as Mr. Meredith used to 
say. 
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" Indeed r echoed Silvia, whose dark eyes 
flashed like those of a young hawk; then, scorn- 
ing to be jealous, she added more graciously : 
** Jliss Gray is very lovely and very amiable." 

^^ Amiable I She is heavenly, my dear ! but I 
wish she would make up her mind. It is not 
feir to keep two such men dangling so T 

" What men !" asked Silvia, sharply. 

**Why, Mr. Meredith and Mr. Lovell, who 
have both been after her so long." 

Silvia heard her like one transfixed. Could 
that be I Was it possible I Was that the key 
to every mystery f She longed to know more, 
to question Mrs. Barton, but again pride stepped 
in and bade her be silent. Perhaps she hoped 
that Mrs. Barton would speak without being 
questioned; but if so, she was disappointed. 
Mrs. Barton was fond of tangents, and a love 
affair of her own youth acting as tangent, now 
took her so &r away from Mr. Meredith and 
Ada Gray, that Silvia got very weary, till Mrs. 
Barton luckily discovered she was not dressed, 
and went back to her own room. 

" But if he cared for Ada Gray, why did he 
care for me ?" asked Silvia of her own thoughts ; 
and the reply weu3 so far soothing, that when 
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Mrs, Groom came in, bringing her a cup of tea, 
Silvia was herself again, and could thank Mrs. 
Groom with one of her bright smiles. 

" Did you not say Mr. Meredith was to come 
back to-night, Mrs. Groom I" she said. " I am 
longing to have news of the dear Captain." 

'* So am I, and no doubt some one ought to 
be here to see about that poor chateau that is 
left all to itself, after being burned ; but for all 
that, mamzelle, I do hope that neither Mr. 
Meredith, nor his sister, nor the Captain, may 
come for many a day yet." 

" Why so, Mrs. Groom ?" asked Silvia, much 
amazed. 

**Why, because Miss Meredith has just ar- 
rived ; and where Miss Meredith is mischief is 
sure to be." 

" Is Miss Meredith here in this very house ?" 
asked Silvia, with sudden interest, 

"Indeed, then, she is. Miss Meredith, who 
cannot endure my dear young mistress, had the 
impudence to invite herself to her house with 
her maid, and that poor Mrs. Green. And on 
finding the ch&teau burned — serve her right ! — 
why, she drives straight here, as a matter of 
course. When people have money the world is 
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their own, and every house an inn, I suppose. 
But how Lady John will like that, she having 
Miss Gray and Mr. Lovell as well, I don't 
know." 

** Are they here too, Mrs. Groom f ' 

** Oh 1 yes, they are. Mr. Lovell came early 
this morning, I believe, and Miss Meredith 
brought Miss Gray. It never rains but it pours. 
You will have plenty of company." 

^ I am very curious to see Miss Meredith, Mrs. 
Groom." 

"Are you, mamzellet Well, youTl see no- 
thing very charming, in my opinion. No Uving 
soul could reckon up her whims and fancies. 
But that is nothing to her temper. Only two 
people can agree with her. Mr. Charles, be- 
cause he is her master ; and Miss Gray, because 
she is her slave. With these two she gets on, 
and quarrels with the rest of the world to make 
up for it. I suppose that is why she is resolved 
they shall marry." 

"And is she so resolved!" asked Silvia, 
coolly. 

"So people say," more guardedly resumed 
Mrs. Groom. 

"Then why don't they marry!" exclaimed 
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Silvia, with a toss of her bright yoting head. 

"Perhaps they will," replied Mrs. Groom, 
coolly, at the same time giving her a scnitiniz- 
ing lo()k, of which Silvia remained QQConscious. 
She stood in the middle of the floor fastening 
her girdle with a hand that shook, spite all she 
could do. But she rallied, if not effectually, at 
least very quickly. 

*' What a lovely morning T she said, running 
to the window, and throwing it open with 
feverish haste. "Just hear the birds, Mrs. 
Groom. I think I shall go down and listen to 
them." 

And humming a tune quite gaily, Mademoi- 
selle Nardi skipped downstairs, taking two steps 
at a time. 

"Yes, yes, sing away," said Mrs. Groom, 
shaking her head ominously. " I told you about 
the moth and the candle, you know I did, in 
this very room. And if you began by being the 
candle, I am very much afraid you are the moth 
now, you poor sflly thing r 

Whatever might be the truth of Mrs. Groom's 
conjecture, Silvia's spirits rallied considerably 
as she got down into the cool and lovely gar- 
den. With that blue sky and fresh breeze, and 

VOL. ni. D 
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delightful green arouiMl her, wad those J070118 
birds singing on every boagh, Silvia felt sure of 
Mr. Meredith. She was too true a woman for 
her mood not to change with every passing im- 
pression, and as her temper was a happy one, 
quick to feel the joy and beauty of surrounding 
things, her views of life were rarely dark or de- 
sponding. 

^ He likes me, I am sure of it; sure as that 1 
hear that little linnet singing," thought Silvia, 
as she walked along the lime-tree avenue, amus- 
ing herself by trying to step on the waving 
shadows which flitted from under her little feet. 
" Yes, he Ukes me, and yet — ^yet he does not 
know that I care about him«" 

As Silvia came to this conclusion, so soothing 
to her childish pride, she heard a sound of 
voioes which made her look up and 4itand still, 
for there, by the fountain before her, she saw a 
lady> Miss Meredith, no doubt, sitting on a gar- 
den chair in the sun, and sitting by her the feir 
and calm Lady Gray. A wicked fairy and her 
captive the Prinbess might have looked so, 
thought Silvia. 

They did not see her, as dbe thought, and she 
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scanned them both ; but Miss Meredith especial- 
ly, with close attention. 

If that lady had been good-looking in her 
youth, few vestiges of the fact remained to grace 
her latter years. Two black and fiery eyes 
burned in her pale &oe of a duU yeUow gray. 
Her chin and her nose nearly met, her body was 
bent, and she looked not m^ely ill-tempered, 
but dangerous. 

" When you have done looking youTl teH us," 
she abruptly remarked, evidently addressing 
Silvia. 

Mademoiselle Nardi coloured, but she laughed 
at being caught, and on se^g her bright &ce 
Miss Meredith relaxed considerably. 

<' She is the Italian girV she said, turning to 
Miss Gray, and speaking with the privileged in- 
science of a rich woman,- who had been a despot 
from her youth upwards. 

*^ Boman, not Italian," corrected Silvia, bb she 
drew near. 

^Pray what is the difference 1" asked Miss 
Meredith. 

*^Bome conquered Italy," was the prompt 
reply. 

d2 
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" JBomo, Bomoj turn e piu com era prima^^ re- 
torted Miss Meredith. 

^^ There are more things than Rome that 
are not as they were once," replied Silvia, red- 
dening. 

Nothing was fieirther from her thoughts than 
a personal reflection on Miss Meredith ; but in 
that light this lady evidently took her remark. 
She stared at Miss Gray then at Silvia, then 
at Miss Gray again, then leaning back in her 
chair, she uttered a " Well 1 1 never 1" that was 
both emphatic and significant. 

SUvia guessed what was passing in her mind, 
and feeling that she had laid herself open to 
suspicion, she blushed deeply, and for once 
looked much confused. 

" Gome, you have some grace left in you," re- 
marked Miss Meredith, with a sort of grim good- 
humour, " and blushing does become you, though 
I daresay you don't blush often. Ada, fetch me 
my fan, will you I" 

Miss Gray rose obediently, and at once Miss 
Meredith signed Silvia to take her vacant place. 
Mademoiselle Nardi obeyed with a doubtful and 
contrite look, and the old lady taking her hand, 
said very kindly : 
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" Don't be afraid of me, my dear. People say 
I have a bad temper, and perhaps I have, per- 
haps I have; but if so I keep it for those 
whom I dislike, and I like you much, very 
much," she added, emphatically ; " I am so fond 
of the Italians," she continued, with that sort of 
intonation which the French call caressing. " I 
used to go every winter to Rome formerly. I 
knew old Prince Nardi very well, and I saw you 
when you were quite a little girl. Don't you 
remember!" 

" Not at all," honestly replied Silvia, wonder- 
ing at her forgetfdlness, which was not so sur- 
prising as she thought it. 

" I remember you, though. You were such a 
mischievous little monkey, but very 'captivating, 
and you have not lost the gift. No, my dear, 
you have not lost it. Dear Italy, it broke my 
heart to leave it, and come back to England I 
A low, foggy, damp country. I hate it, my dear ! 
What is there like a Roman palace ? I wonder 
you like this place ; it is as bad as England, I 
think. So poor Prince Nardi, who used to kiss 
my hand so gallantly, is dead 1 And who has 
got the palace. Ahl I remember; I suppose 
you have no friends, poor little thing 1 But 
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Jofl^phine is a good bohL She will be sure to 
take care of j<mJ* 

Silvia, who had listened to this rapid flow of 
speech with amasement, now pot in a few 
words. 

**! have friends in Italj," she said, very 
gravely. 

^ Oh I then, yon will be sore to have mat dm 
pay 8^ or something of the kind ; and you will go 
iMLck to thenu Don't leave poor Josephine too 
suddenly and too soon; Charles has told me 
how fond she is of yon." 

Here Miss Meredith fixed her black eyes full 
and steadily on Silvia, who coloured slightly ; 
and seeing Miss Gray returning, rose to sur- 
render the chair she had taken in compliance 
with Miss Meredith's wishes. 

^ Don't," pettishly said the old lady, forcibly 
detaining her ; ^ she'll get another. Besides, I 
can't bear her I She is to marry Charles, you 
know, and to sit in my diair, and to sleep in 
my bed, and to wear my diamonds ; and though 
it's the thing I wish for, and no fault of her 
own, I can't bear her. So don't wonder if I am 
cross to her, and kind to you, who will never 
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step into my shoes, and who haye got that 
bright Italian &ce I like so well." 

And as she spoke she looked Tery kindly into 
that bright face, which turned rather pale be- 
neath the gaze. Indeed, Silvia no longer at- 
tempted to resist Miss Meredith, or to rise, as 
politeness demanded. She felt stunned. So it 
waa certain. Why not I Mr. Meredith had 
taken her rejection for granted, and complied 
with his cousin's desires. Why not again? 
She had had her chance and thrown it away, 
and it would never return — ^never. Nay, she 
must not wish for it, either in honesty or in 
honour; but this last thought came vaguely 
and dimly, and was soon effaced in the bitter- 
ness of her disappointment. She looked up at 
Miss Gray, and felt that she detested her. She 
sided with the Captain, who had once said he 
disliked pale girls; and she thought him the 
most dear-sighted and judicious of men. Of 
course pale people with low voices were all 
cheats— of course they were, Mrs. Groom, too, 
die remembered, disliked Ada Gray. If the 
whole world had just then been conjured against 
that unfortunate young lady, Silvia would have 
joined in its ban against her rival. 
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^^ How beautifully that linnet is singing," said 
Miss Gray, who, unconscious of Silvia's changed 
feelings, stood listening to the melodious voice 
of the little songster. 

" I hate birds 1" vehemently said Silvia. 

"Do yout" replied Miss Gray, with placid 
wonder. 

" Perhaps you dislike singing," suggested Miss 
Meredith, scanning Silvia's flushed &ce with 
evident amusement. 

" Oh I no, I like it very much." 

" Well, then, Ada shall sing for you this even- 
ing. No one sings ballads like Ada. You will 
give us Charlie's favourite, * Auld Robin Gray,' 
will you not, dear? Mademoiselle Nardi will 
like that." 

Miss Gray politely expressed her willingness 
to do anything to please Mademoiselle Nardi ; 
and whilst she wfts still talking. Miss Meredith 
rose, took her arm, and walked away, leaving 
Silvia sitting on the garden-chair. She sat 
there as if the evil fairy had thrown some spell 
upon her. The sound of a step soon roused 
her, and looking up, Silvia saw Mr. Lovell. It 
was not many days since they had parted, and 
it now seemed to her very long ago. If Mr. 
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Lovell had come from a remote comitry, Silvia 
could not have felt more strange and distant 
than she did as she looked at Monsieur de 
I'Epine's disciple in the matter of mineral oil. 
But as he greeted her with his usual courtesy, 
a sudden recollection flashed across her mind. 

" And the Captain 1" she cried. " You were 
in Paris with him, Mr. Lovell. What of him t 
Will he soon be well again I" 

A constrained expression passed across Mr. 
Lovell's face; but it only passed, leaving it 
heavily calm, as before. 

"Awkward age, you know," he said. "So 
the chd.teau was burned down. Hope you were 
not frightened." 

" Is Monsieur de TEpine with the Captain I" 
pursued Silvia, without heeding him. Perhaps 
she thought to hear something about Mr. Mere- 
dith. If so, she was disappointed. 

" No, Monsieur de TEpine is not with him," 
replied Mr. Lovell, rather coldly. '*I left Paris 
two days ago. The fact is, it bored me, so I 
came back here." 

If Silvia had not been wrapped up in her own 
thoughts, she must have been struck with the 
look that accompanied this reply, and the tone 
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in which it was uttered. Bnt Silyia was joting, 
and the signs of life were still hieroglyphics to 
her. She did not ask herself why Mr. Lovell 
had come back so suddenly, why the Captain 
had had a fit, how Mr. Meredith had known of 
it and come for his sister, and why Monsieur de 
TEpine seemed so suddenly to have vanished. 
The history of her little heart was the world's 
history for her just then — ^revolutions, earth- 
quakes, the down&ll of empires, would have 
been nothing to the bitterness she had gone 
through for the last twenty^four hours, and the 
cruel jealousy suddenly wakened by Ada Gray. 
Disappointment was the only feeling Mr. Lovell's 
answer suggested. Mr. Lovell was more expe- 
rienced — ^ber blank face told him something, 
though he was by no means sure of its mean- 
ing; and he stayed there looking at her, in* 
stead of going on for his morning's practice. 

Though boredom was the habitual state in 
which Mr. Lovell existed, he now and then made 
some struggling attempts to escape from the 
bonds of his tyrant. Those efforts were pre- 
destined to failure, and no one knew it better 
than Mr. Lovell himself; but a languid obstinacy, 
which was one of the traits of his nature^ made 
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him perseyere till he was fidrlj beaten by his 
subtle enem jy when he gave in sullenly bnt en- 
tirdj, and for a while relapsed into his old 
listlessnees. 

Mr. LoYell's ambition for some time had been 
to prevail over ennvA by becoming a dead shot. 
A fair shot he had been since he was sixteen, 
bnt a dead shot he was not. As soon as the 
briUiant idea occurred to him, he began prac- 
tising; and being, luckily, not gifted with a cor- 
rect eye, he was, as he said himsell^ ^ booked for 
a few weeks at least." 

Lady John, who was most anxious to be gra- 
cious to her guesti allowed him to have a target 
at title further end of the grounds ; and thither, 
being one of those sort of men who do not re- 
quire the society of their fellows on such occa- 
sions, Mr. Lovell was now repairing alone, when, 
as we said, he came upon Silvia, spoke to her, 
and, instead of going on, remained by her side. 

*^ Pleasant here,^ he said, endeavouring to 
draw her into discourse, spite her gloomy and 
abstracted looks. 

" I do not find it pleasant at all," tartly an- 
swered Silvia ; " it is bitterly cold," she added 
with a shiver. 
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" Nice that Kttle bird is singing," persisted 
Mr. Lovell, evidently wishing to linger. 

Silvia looked up at the tree, and stopping 
her ears with her fingers, said angrily : 

" Will you hold your tongue, you stupid little 
thing r 

Mr. Lovell stared, looked up at the tree, saw 
nothing, then did one of the rarest things he 
ever did, for Mr. Lovell actually laughed. 

Silvia, charmed at heart to find some one 
with whom she could be offended, took her fin- 
gers out of her ears, gave Mr. Lovell a haughty 
look, then rose and walked away with a great 
assumption of dignity. Mr. Lovell looked after 
her and shook his head, then proceeded slowly 
and musingly to his target. It stood at the end 
of a lonely path, with a high wall on one side, 
and a row of trees on the other. Scarcely a ray 
of sun could pierce the gloom of this place, and 
the very target, though newly set there, had 
already acquired a damp, mouldy look. But 
Lady John had convinced Mr. Lovell that gloom 
was the very thing for acquiring a correct eye, 
and as he had no preference for cheerful or 
lovely spots, this did very well for him. But 
the bull's-eye seemed invisible this morning, so 
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wide the mark were all Mr. LovelPs shots. 

Mr. Lovell was thinking, for he was equal to 
the exertipn when he chose, and for once he was 
thinking seriously of marriage. Madame de 
Montesson won the heart of a Duke of Orleans 
by calling him " Gros Papa " in a frolic ; and by 
scolding a bird in a tree Silvia finished Mr. 
Lovell's conquest. He discovered what he had 
suspected before, that she was the very wife he 
wanted. He chuckled to himself as he went 
over the morning's incident. 

"She called the bird a stupid thing, she did !" 
he mentally ejaculated ; and again came the in- 
evitable conclusion that a girl equal to that 
would prove a delightful companion, and shed 
that variety over daily life which Mr. Lovell 
had, up to the present time, been unable to ex- 
tract from anyone or anything. 
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CHAPTER m. 

^ \r0^9 ™y <le&f) Ada is going to smg Ghar- 
JL 1 lie's favouiite song fcnr jou," said Miss 
Meredith, bending forward to speak in Silvia's 
ear. 

The young girl started, as if Miss Meredith's 
breath on her cheek were more than she could 
bear. The whole day long she had been Miss 
Meiiedith's prey. The whole day long Miss 
Meredith had dung to her, and talked of Italy, 
and, by way of coQclusion, of Qiarles Meredith ; 
and now and then of Ada Gray, but rath^ as a 
matter of course than as from a set purpose. 
The infliction had seemed insupportable to Sil- 
via ; she bad found it in the garden; at break- 
fitst, at dinner, and now it followed her to Lady 
John's drawing-room in the evening. 

It is a very unequal battle, and often, too, a 
very cruel one, that of the young against the 
old, of inexperience against worldly knowledge, 
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of a set purpose agamst ifche will that may be 
strong, but knows not what to guard. Mias 
Meredith had heard of Silvia Nardi, and she had 
taken a long joumej for the express purpose of 
seeing, studying, and, if need were, crushing 
this intruder. Ada Gray had mentioned her so 
slightly that Miss Meredith had taken it into 
her head Silvia was a little girl. 

^^ What is the little Italian girl at Saint R^my 
like?" she had said carelessly to Mrs, Green, 
who was too thankful at thus escaping the dan- 
ger of a scolding, to enUghten the jealous and 
suspicious lady. All might have gone on weU 
but for Mrs. Barton. 

Letter^writing was the delight of Mrs. Bar* 
ton's heart. She had written letters home in 
which Silvia was mentioned, and one of these 
was unluckily addressed to a friend of Miss 
Meredith's. In that letter occurred the follow- 
ing passage : *^ Mademoiselle Nardi is simply 
one of the most fascinating girls / ever saw. 
She has eyes and a smile which would turn 
even wise heads in London, but which are al- 
m68t wasted in this desert, &c., &c." 

^^ Take care of your handsome cousin," said 
the kind Mend to Miss Meredith ; *' there is a 
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dangerous belle in Saint B/AmyJ* And she read 
the passage. 

*^ In Saint R^my I" screamed Miss Meredith. 
" Why, she is in the house with him. Oh 1 what 
a cheat that old Green is I" 

But instead of scolding Mrs. Qreen for her 
duplicity, which might have frightened her 
away, Miss Meredith lured the unwary lady 
with the expectation of a trip to Switzerland ; 
and once she had got her as far as Paris, altered 
her plans, and said she would go down and 
escort Ada Gray to Saint R6my. Mrs. Green 
was quite aware of her peril, but it was too 
late to escape, so she submitted, and prepared 
to put the best face she could on the matter. 
'^ I shall say she is grown," she thought rather 
desperately. ** Girls do shoot up wonderfully, 
as everyone knows." But there was no need 
for that excuse. Miss Meredith saw Silvia, and 
made no comment. 

" That is a very bad sign," thought poor Mrs. 
Green. 

It was a bad sign — a bad sign for her, for 
Charles Meredith, for Silvia, for everyone. Miss 
Meredith's rapid conclusion on seeing the young 
Italian had been : ^^ There is, or has been, some * 
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love-affair between her and Charles Meredith, 
and that is why he has never mentioned her in 
his letters." For it was one of Miss Meredith's 
fictions — ^her quiver was full of them — ^to give 
Silvia to understand that she had ever been 
mentioned by Mr. M^edith to his cousin. In 
reality, they had not met once since Silvia had 
come to Saint B^my. 

Miss Meredith felt very angry with her young 
relation. But he was fitr away. It was useless 
to quiarrel with him. It might not be useless, 
however, to worry Silvia, and it would at least 
be just retribution upon her for being pretty, 
and for interfering with Miss Meredith's plans. 
Against such a woman, old, unscrupulous, and 
wilftd, Silvia's chances were but small. She 
was not so simple as not to see through Miss 
Meredith's motives, nor so credulous as to be- 
lieve every word that lady uttered ; but then 
she could not tell how far she spoke the truth 
or not, and the doubt made her wretched, and 
stung her to the quick. There was no pledge, 
no promise between her and Mr. Meredith — 
there was even no clear, though tacit under- 
standing. . Silvia had so contrived that she had 
given her heart away to one who, thanks to 
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her waywardness, remained unshackled and 
free. 

Without the shyness and unaccountable reti- 
cence of lovers, a love-tale need seldom be 
written. The modest grace which is the charm 
of that passion is often its crowning calamity. 
Hearts have been broken and lives wrecked 
because a word was not spoken in the right 
season. 

« If I knew 1— if I only knew 1" thought Sil- 
via, smarting under the sting of Miss Meredith's 
speech, " how I would defy her 1" But she did 
not know ; that was cruel, and more cruel still, 
she was surrendered like a prey to her tor- 
mentor. She now looked around her to see if 
escape were not possible, but Lady John, Mrs. 
Barton, Mr. Enfield, and Mrs. Green, even, were 
all gathered in a group, Miss Gray and Mr. 
Lovell were engaged in close conversation, and 
unless she rose and left Miss Meredith point- 
blank, she could not avoid that lady. Miss 
Meredith's black eyes followed Silvia's look 
with evident amusement; then, either misunder- 
standing her, or pretending to do so, she said 
shrewdly, laying her hand on the young girl's 
arm as she spoke : 
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"No, no, my dear — ^not Mr. Lovell. Ladj 
Jolin 18 saving him up for some one, and would 
never forgive you.*' 

Indignation and amazement kept Silvia mute* 
Mr. Lovell had been markedly attentive to her 
the whole of that day, and she had treated him 
with the capricious indifference of a privileged 
beauty. And now that odious Miss Meredith 
taxed her with wishing to allure him, and dared 
her to do so. 

And why should she not receive Mr. Lovell's 
attentions, if it pleased her to accept them. She 
would ; and not only would she receive them, 
but she would encourage them, just to vex Miss 
Meredith and Lady John, both of them. So 
when Miss Meredith, raising her shrill voice, 
said aloud: ^^Ada, my dear, you know you 
promised Mademoiselle Nardi Charlie's song I" 
and Miss Gray obediently opened the piano, 
Silvia, taking this as a defiance, looked at Mr. 
Lovell, who, with a vivacity very unusual in 
him, rose at once, and instead of turning Miss 
Gray's music, came and sat by Mademoiselle 
Nardi's side. The little triumph, such as it 
was, restored Silvia to her natural good-hxmiour, 
and leaning back in her chair, she looked com- 
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placently at Lady John's drawing-room. The 
light from the wax candles flashed back from 
the mirrors ; the pictures looked mysterious and 
alluring. The crimson tints of the frimiture, 
the gilding of the white panels, the flower- 
stands, the brackets and cabinets laden with 
curiosities, rare china and statuettes, all blended 
in one harmonious picture, which charmed Sil- 
via's eye. This was not, indeed, the grand and 
grave old splendour of Nardi Palace, but then 
it was so different from the half-bare aspect of 
the ch&tean. 

"What a beautiful roomT she said to Mr. 
Lovell, whilst Ada Gray's fingers ran over the 
keys of the piano. 

" Yes, not amiss," he languidly replied ; and 
Silvia remembered that Mr. Lovell was rich, and 
must care very little for all this. 

Everyone has heard "Auld Bobin Gray," 
every heart has been moved by the plaintive and 
pathetic ballad. Miss Gray had not a very fine 
voice, but she sang with taste and feeling. 
Silvia's colour changed as she heard her. This 
was Mr. Meredith's favourite ballad, and it 
seemed to be Mr. Level's too. How attentively 
he listened for one so listless ! how he bent his 
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head approvingly as Ada's voice glided sweetly 
through the melody I how emphatically he mur- 
mured, "beautiful I beautifiil 1" Silvia could not 
bear to look at him, she could not bear to listen 
to her. He was not Mr. Lovell then, he was 
Mr. Meredith admiring Ada Gray, and she felt 
stifled with mingled grief and envy. One by 
one she pulled to pieces the flowers on her lap, 
and her expressive face told so plaialy the story 
within her, that Mr. Lovell read its meaning ; 
and as Miss Gray rose from the instrument, 
midst an approving murmur, he said, 

" I am sure Mademoiselle Nardi sings." 

" Of course I do," impetuously replied Silvia. 
^* Don't all Italians sing?" she added, more 
gently. 

Mr. Lovell began a courteous request that 
she would favour them, but without waiting to 
hear the end of his prayer, Silvia rose, walked 
quickly to the piano, as if she feared Miss Gray 
would take possession of it once more; then, 
when she was seated, and felt secure on that 
head, she turned back, and, with her usual 
winning smile, asked of Mr. Lovell, who had 
followed her : 

"What shall I singf Ohl you need not 
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look in the music," she added, with a little 
frown. " I never use mTisic." 

" Is that Mademoiselle Nardi going to sing I" 
asked Lady John, raising her eyeglass to look 
at the audacious usurper of Ada Gray's privi- 
leges. 

"Yes, do you object?" quickly asked Silvia, 
looking at her, and answering an inquiry which 
had not been meant for her ear. 

"Ohl dear no," replied Lady John, drily. 
" We shall be delighted to hear you 1" And as 
a proof of the pleasure Silvia's singing was 
going to aflford her, she began talking rather 
loud to Professor Smith. 

But a spirit of anger, of defiance, and, alas I 
of jealous sorrow, was roused within Silvia 
Nardi. She was bent on crushing and eclipsing 
Ada Gray, on defying Miss Meredith, on charm- 
ing Mr. Lovell, emd snatching at least that 
fleeting victory from her defeat, and it was not 
Lady John's impertinence that could check her 
in her course. Imitating the great Handel, she 
silenced her enemy as he woke his, by a stormy 
prelude ; then, subsiding into a low, plaintive 
andante, so sweet that even Lady John felt sur- 
prised into listening, she sang a grand Ave 
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Maria by one of the old Italian masters. 

PaBBion is strong, and with the whole might 
of her passionate young heart, Silvia now wish- 
ed to prevail over her rival. 

Mr. Meredith was not there to hear her ; but 
she forgot it, or only remembered that he had 
heard and praised Ada Gray. With a vehe- 
ment earnestness strangely out of place in that 
cool, common-place, well-bred worldly circle, 
she poured forth soul, heart, and feeling in the 
notes that fell firom her lips clear as silver, and 
sweet as the song of a wild bird. The effort 
was wonderAil, and Silvia felt it herself. She 
forgot her aim, her triumph, and even her jeal- 
ousy and her suffering in the delight with which 
she listened to her own voice as it rose and fell 
in the hushed room, like a pathetic pleading firom 
earth to heaven. 

When she ceased at length, and, rising, looked 
around her, Silvia did not doubt the meaning 
of the faces she saw. She had achieved a tri- 
umph ; she knew it, and her eyes sparkled as 
she received her meed of praise and admiration. 
But without heeding Mr.Lovell, without heeding 
even Lady John, who had risen to congratulate 
her, she walked straight to Miss Meredith, and 
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standing before her said with childish triumph : 

" Well, do I sing well f ' 

"Divinely," replied Miss Meredith, taking her 
hand and making her sit down by her side ; 
" how is it Charles never told me you had so 
wonderM a gift I" 

Silvia's eyes flashed, and she fanned herself 
very fast. 

"Mr. Meredith never heard me," she said, 
disdainfully ; " I always practised when he was 
out." 

" And why could you not sing for him?" 

Silvia leaned back in her chair, and carelessly 
said she did not know — she did not like singing 
as a rule. 

" Then it was for Mr. Lovell you sang to- 
night, my love?" said Miss Meredith, shrewdly.. 

Mr. Lovell stood within hearing ; but Silvia 
was not going to be put down by Miss Meredith 
for that. " Yes," she said, composedly, " Mr. 
Lovell asked me, and so I sang." 

Mr. Lovell looked puzzled, but he also looked 
flattered, and devoted himself to Silvia for the 
rest of the evening. He saw, or thought that 
he saw, which way Mademoiselle Nardi's caprices 
were tending. He was accustomed to be courted, 
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and was habitually on his gaard ; but for once 
he found it pleasant to be met halfway. More- 
over, Silvia's manner was not sufficiently clear 
for Mr. Lovell to feel quite secure, or to con- 
ceive that he had nothing to do. She had been 
cross in the morning without reason; with- 
out reason, too, she had been gracious in the 
evening ; was it not probable, indeed most like- 
ly, that she should be cross again the next day ? 
Then, on the principle that it is good to make 
one's hay whilst the sun shines, Mr. Lovell 
took care to reap as much as he could of his 
fair lady's favour. 

In vain Lady John knit her brows, and looked 
provoked — everyone else seemed to favour Ma- 
demoiselle Nardi's flirtation with the rich man. 
Miss Meredith coolly walked away and left 
them, and taking Ada's arm, kept her in an open 
window. Mrs. Green, indeed, seeing Lady 
John's darkening looks, did her best to lure her 
back, but in vain. 

^^ My dear Miss Meredith," she said, in her 
most seductive voice, "I do so fear lest you 
should get another attack of bronchitis. Your 
delicate throat ^" 

** Mind your own throat. Green," tartly inter- 
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mpted MisB Meredith, ^^ and go and and get me 
my shawl, will you 1" she added. 

Mrs. Green went obediently, brought back the 
shawl in an amazingly short space of time, and 
tenderly putting it on Miss Meredith's shoulders, 
again attempted to coax her back to the re- 
mote sofa on which Silvia and Mr. Lovell was 
sitting alone. 

" You would be so much better there," she 
murmured, " and really, dear Miss Meredith, the 
evening air is so very chill." 

" I tell you ril not go near them," sharply re- 
plied Miss Meredith, darting a keen look over at 
Silvia's flushed face, and Mr. Lovell's rather 
animated features ; ^^ they are making fools of 
themselves, let them I Eh, Ada 1" 

Miss Gray, who stood leaning against the 
wall, with her hands clasped before her, and her 
eyes rather uneasily following every look and 
motion of the imprudent pair, tried to smile, 
but failed completely. Then Mrs. Green took 
a desperate resolve, and when Miss Meredith 
could not, as she conceived, see her, went and 
seated herself near Silvia. 

The young girl frowned, Mr. Lovell stared, 
and both were silent. 
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"Won't you dng again, dear?" coaxingly 
asked Mrs. Green. 

Before Silvia could reply, a sharp voice from 
the -window called Mrs. Green away with an 
imperative ** Green, what star is this 1" 

Thus summoned, Mrs. Green, who was pro- 
fotmdly ignorant of astronomy, did not dare to 
remain. Scarcely had she risen and walked 
away, when Mr. Lovell said hastily : 

** Do not answer me now, pray do not." 

Silvia felt no temptation to do so. Mr. Lovell 
had just made her an oifer of marriage, and this 
had completely sobered her, and, indeed, fright- 
ened her too much for immediate speech. It is 
a sad thing to be rash and inexperienced in a 
world where prudence and the wisdom which 
springs from knowledge should guide our every 
step. Silvia was amazed to find how swiftly 
matters had progressed between her and Mr. 
Lovell, and yet, spite her amazement, she knew 
she had drawn this down on herself, and she 
was glad he did not press her for an immediate 
reply. 

Mr. Lovell, indeed, was somewhat surprised 
at his own haste, though he did not repent it. 
Ever since his twentieth year he had been pro- 
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foimdly convinced that his first offer of marriage 
to a woman would also be his last, since it 
would inevitably be accepted ; he had accord- 
ingly been very cautious in his dealings with 
the fair sex — so cautious, that Silvia was the first 
girl who had ever heard such a proposal firom 
him. Prudence, indeed, was so far forgotten 
when it was uttered, that, though hopeful, Mr. 
Lovell did not feel sure of a favourable reply, 
and therefore was he anxious to impress on Sil- 
via that there was time, and that he was willing 
to wait. How he came to speak at all was a 
wonder to himself. Assuredly he was fascinated, 
but was he very deeply in love? 

Men Uke Mr. Lovell, men who have honour and 
truth, but not very ardent feelings, are rarely 
enamoured according to the desperate Romeo 
fashion. They give all they have, but that 
thing iB not in them; they know it, and they 
would not be different if they could ; and when 
their feelings, such as they are, carry them away, 
they are more surprised than pleased. Mr. 
Lovell was too much smitten with this bright, 
dark-eyed Italian girl to regret having asked 
her to become his, but he was not so passionate-, 
ly in love as not to wonder at his own subjection. 
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This^ then, he supposed, was the great thing 
poets raved about, and men and women used to 
die of; and Mr. Lovell, with the common error of 
hTimanity, measured the great fiery snn of love 
by his own Kttle rushlight, a light which, though 
little, was not to be despised ; it burned feebly 
enough to be sure, but it gave all the flame it 
had to give, and it waa true. 

Very different and fer more trying was Silvia's 
case. She did not love that good-natured, 
handsome, wealthy, and bored gentleman ; and 
she knew it, and yet she had so behaved that he 
had a right to speak as he did. She could reject 
him, and intended doing so, but she could not 
utter that prompt, unequivocal "No,*' which she 
could certainly have spoken had her own con- 
duct been different. To be honest and true as 
she was, is to be fettered by a hundred bonds, 
which the reckless and the dishonest disregard : 
and if she was light and imprudent, Silvia Nardi 
was very sincere. She had not thought of Mr. 
Lovell's feelings in the least whilst she was in- 
dulging her vanity, her jealousy, her spirit of 
defiance this evening, but this oblivion was not 
the cool indifference of a flirt, and though she 
did not over-estimate the strength or depth of 
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Mr. Loyell's paasion, she was startled to think 
he had such feelings, and still more startled to 
know she had done much to stimulate them into 
speech. Welcome, therefore, was silence, and 
welcome, too, Miss Meredith's return, when, say- 
ing sharply, *' Shut the window. Green," that 
lady came back to her place on the sofii. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE bronze sphinx was keeping her patient 
watch over the dial that marked the pro- 
gress of time in the brown bed-room of Lady 
John's house ; and she was as grave and inscru- 
table about it as her grand sister in the Egyptian 
desert, who seems to be for ever brooding over 
dead Pharaohs within the shadowof the pyramids. 
The only vigil to be kept here, however, was 
over a dreaming girl, who sat by the open win- 
dowthencelooking down on Lady John's garden. 
She looked, but saw nothing — nothing, at least, 
that lay beneath her gaze. A sunburnt gorge, 
blasted rocks and a green skirt of forest rose 
slowly before her, and grew keener and more 
distinct every moment, till voices belew broke 
the vision, and sent it away into grey space. 

" How is poor dear Miss Meredith this even- 
ing ?" asked Mrs. Barton, in a condoUng voice. 
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"Very poorly, says the doctor,'' answered 
Lady John, speaking very crossly. " Miss Lo- 
vell, too, must not leave her room, and Profes- 
sor Smith is as hoarse as a raven. I am sick 
of it all, Mrs. Barton. One does not expect 
people to be ill when one asks them to one's 
house 1 Does one 1" 

Lady John's house, to say the truth, had not 
been a very pleasant place for the last few days. 
The open window, against which Mrs. Green 
had vainly protested, had borne its Bruits. Miss 
Meredith was seriously ill, and her illness shed 
a gloom over Lady John's guests, which deep- 
ened as she got worse. 

Silvia felt wretched. Madame de I'Epine had 
written twice to her, saying that her father was 
still too ill to be removed, but yet that she hoped 
to be able to return soon to Saint R^my ; but she 
did not mention either her husband's or her bro- 
ther'Bname. The omission BtungSUvia, and Lady 
John's perpetual questionings itiade matters 
worse. It was always a wondering " My good- 
ness. Mademoiselle Nardi, where can Mr. Mere- 
dith be ? " Or a provoking " Is it possible Ma- 
dame de I'Epine has not told you of Mr. Mere- 
dith's whereabouts I" which irritated Silvia all 
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the more that she could not betray her irrita- 
tion. 

" It is all done on purpose," she thought an- 
grily. " Josephine does not mention her bro- 
ther's name on purpose. I have no doubt he 
has forbidden her ; and Lady John knows it, 
and shows me that she knows it. And it is all 
on purpose." . 

To keep out of that lady's way Silvia stayed 
a good deal within her room. She had few in- 
ducements to leave it. Miss Meredith kept Ada 
Gray with her, and Silvia was rather frightened 
at the prospect of a Ute-ortite with Mr. Lovell. 
He had not, indeed, yet troubled her for a reply 
to the oflfer he had just made, but words which 
she feared seemed to be ever trembling on his 
lips, and the question which she dreaded to be 
meeting her in his eye. She was too proud and 
too honest to shun him point-blank, yet she did 
not seek the drawing-room or the garden with- 
out necessity ; and thus, though this evening 
was delicious and balmy, she remained in her 
room a voluntary prisoner. 

Lady John and Mrs. Barton had moved on, 
and the alley beneath Silvia's window was de- 
serted, when suddenly MisB Gray appeared in it, 
VOL. m. F 
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as if she had that momeut left the house. Silvia 
watched her curiously, for Miss Gray had been 
invisible since Miss Meredith's illness ; and with 
a sort of displeasure she also saw Mr. Lovell 
joining the fair truant. They walked away 
side by 4ddey seeming absorbed in close conver- 
sation. 

** Let them ! — what is it to me ?" impatiently 
thought Silvia ; but she turned away from the 
window, and found herself face to face with a 
person whom she at first took for Mrs. Groom, 
but who proved to be Mrs. Greeu. 

** And Mrs, Groom— where is Mrs. Groom ?" 
asked Silvia, a little startled. 

" I don't know ; I did not see her. I knocked, 
and fancied you said ^come in,' but you were so 
much engaged in looking out ^" 

^' I was only breathing the air for a while. 
Will you not sit down, Mrs. Green !" 

^ No, dear. I came with a message from Miss 
Meredith. She begs that you will be so kind 
as to go and see her. She has something to 
say to you, 1 fimcy." 

" What can she have to say to me f " asked 
Silvia a little impatiently. ^' But no matter, I 
shall go. Must I go now, Mrs Green?" 
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^^ Well, dear, I thmk if yoa woxdd be so kind. 
She is 60 fidgety, and she would remain alone 
— sent Miss Gray out of tlie way, eTen. I think 

— ^I &Dcy ^ here Mrs. Gre^i paosed doubt* 

fally. 

Silvia, whose hand was already on the lock 
of the door, turned round and lo(Aed at Mrs. 
Green lingering behind her. She only saw her 
bulky form and pale &ce, on whic^ the giey 
light from the window felL 

'* What is itr' she asked, womdemg — ^ what 
do yon mean ? What can Miss Meredith want 
with me ?" 

^^ Oh ! it will not concern yon, my dear : yon 
will only be witness, bnt it may concern others 
very nearly,'* added Mrs. Green with a si^u 

^^ Mrs. Green, I diall not go a st^ farther, 
unless you tell me what Miss M^-edith wants 
with me." 

^^ My dear, she has not told me, but I should 
not wonder if it were not about her wilL I 
daresay she wants you to witness it, only pray 
don't say I told you so, dear." 

" Her will ! Is she so very ill! — is she going 
to die?" asked Silvia, much startlecL 

^ Oh I my dear, if her little finger only aches, 

f2 
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Miss Meredith thinks herself dead and buried ; 
and as to her ivill^'' added Mrs. Green with a 
sad sigh, *^ I wonder how often she has made 
and signed it abready ! But mind yon do not 
say a word of all this, my love.'* 

"Of course not,** replied Silvia, who felt 
rather grave; **yon must show me the way, 
Mrs. Green, please. I don't know where Miss 
Meredith's room is." 

" This way, my love." 

And with the softest and lightest of footsteps 
Mrs. Green glided along the corridor, went 
down a flight of steps, crossed another corridor, 
went up another flight, and stopping at a wide 
folding-door, looked round to see if Silvia was 
following her. Finding the young girl close 
behind her, she laid her finger on her lips, then 
opened the door gently, and ushered her in. 

Miss Meredith's room was one of the best in 
Lady John's house. It was large and luxuri- 
ous, with rich crimson furniture and heavy 
crimson curtains, that fell from the ceiling to 
the floor in long deep folds. Subdued though 
was the light of the night lamp which burned 
on the round table near the bed, Silvia saw the 
gleam of a tall mirror, and the bright gold lines 
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of the frames on the wall ; she saw, but scarce- 
ly heeded them, so much was she impressed 
with the appearance of Miss Meredith herself. 
The sick lady sat up in bed, propped by pil- 
lows ; a red spot burned on either of her sallow 
cheeks, her eyes were like dark fire, her thin, 
yellow hands twitched nervously at the white 
counterpane. She did not see Silvia at first, 
and it was in a sharp, irritated voice that she 
addressed Mrs. Green — 

" So she would not come?" she said. " Where 
is she ?— what is she doing?" 

" Mademoiselle Nardi is here," soothingly re- 
plied Mrs. Green ; ** but we were delayed." 

" By what ?" 

** By Lady John," replied Mrs. Green, with 
the most perfect composure. 

Miss Meredith tossed restlessly about, then 
briefly requested Mrs. Green to leave the room. 
Mrs. Green obeyed without betraying either 
displeasure or surprise, and Silvia and Miss 
Meredith remained alone. After a while Miss 
Meredith beckoned Silvia to draw nigh, and 
looking at the door, she whispered, 

" Open it, please. I have a fancy Green is 
listening." 
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Silvia went and opened the door, but the cor- 
ridor was dark and vacant. 

** All right ?" suggested Miss Meredith. 

*' All right," laconically replied Silvia. 

" Well, my dear," resumed Miss Meredith, *' I 
have a favour to ask of you ; but, first of all, 
can you keep a secret ?" 

" If you doubt it, do not trust me," composed- 
ly replied Silvia. 

" Well, I suppose you can, and so can Mrs. 
Groom," resumed Miss Meredith, after a brief 
pause, " for I am going to trust her too. The 
fact is, I want you both to witness the signing 
of my will, and not talk about it. I don't want 
Green to know a word of it. I am not going 
to leave her a legacy — ^not I, the old toady !" 

" Why not f asked Silvia. 

"Because 1 don't like her," replied Miss Mere- 
dith, with her cruel candour. " Well, will you 
do that for me I" 

" It is not much," answered Silvia, with a 
disdainful shake of her brown head. 

•"'Tis all I want, my dear. Yet no — stop. 
Was it in Italy you learned to write ?" 

" Assuredly," replied Silvia, much amazed — 
" where else I" 
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*^ Just write your name on the back of this 
letter, will yout" 

Silvia obeyed, a little impatiently ; but MisB 
Meredith's feverish face expressed considerable 
satisfaction as she saw the little round Italian 
hand of Mademoiselle Nardi. 

" The very thing," she said — *' the very thing, 
my dear." 

"Why, what can my writing be to yout" 
asked Silvia, nibbling the end of her pen. 

" Very hard to imitate," said Miss Meredith, 
tapping her cheek with the letter — " very hard 
indeed ; and so will Mrs. Groom's be, I have no 
doubt. Mind, not a word of this to Green, or, 
indeed, to anyone," she added, uneasily. 

** Why should I talk about it I" impatiently 
asked Silvia — " is it anything to me ?" 

*' Do you mind going for Mrs. Groom your- 
self?" asked Miss Meredith, rather earnestly. 

" Not at all," good-humouredly replied Silvia, 
and she went immediately. 

She met Mrs. Groom on the stairs, and came 
back with her almost at once. 

"Lock the door, Mrs. Groom," said Miss 
Meredith, sitting up in bed, and taking a 
sheet of blue foolscap &om beneath her pillow. 
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" Do you see this I " she added, holding it up. 

"We ain't blind," composedly replied Mrs. 
Groom. 

" Do you see it, I say ?" 

" We do," soothingly answered Silvia ; " we 
see it very well, Miss Meredith." 

" Well, then, this is my last will and testa- 
ment, and now watch me signing it. Are you 
looking?" she added, dipping her pen in the 
ink. 

" Yes, yes, we are looking hard," said Mrs. 
Groom. 

Miss Meredith signed the document, then 
beckoned them both to approach. 

" Witness it," she said, at the same time jeal- 
ously concealing every scrap of writing &om 
their view. They obeyed, Silvia first, then 
Mrs, Groom. "And now you may go," she 
resumed, quite coolly, and thrusting the will 
imder her pillow. 

Mrs. Groom unlocked the door, and they 
went out together. Mrs. Groom spoke first. 
" That's the seventh," she said gravely. 
"Do you mean that there were six before 
this ?" asked Silvia. 

" I do, and that there will be an eighth^ and a 
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ninth, and a tenth, unless she dies first. It's her 
way," she philosophically added. 

" And to whom does she leave all her pro- 
perty ?" asked Silvia, curiously. 

" No one knows, but 'taint hard to guess ; to 
Mr. Charles when she likes him, and to the chari- 
ties when she don't. You see, though she is 
as jealous as a cat, she drops hints. She coaxes 
and she threatens, and 'taint so very hard to 
put things together." 

*' Is she very rich ?" asked Silvia, thought- 
fiiUy. 

" Oh ! she is rich, of course she is ; but not so 
rich as Mr* Lovell, you know." 

" And is he so very rich I" 

" So they say ; but I don't care much. You'll 
find the evening air rather chill, mamzelle," she 
added, seeing that Silvia, instead of returning to 
her room, was walking towards the glass-door 
that opened on the garden. 

Silvia replied that she would not stay long, and 
unwilling to hear farther remonstrance, closed 
the door rather abruptly behind her. The au: 
was a little chill now, and the night was dark 
and starless ; but Silvia felt hot and feverish, 
and that freshness seemed to relieve her at once. 
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She walked up and down in front of the house, 
listening to the voioes that came from Lady 
John's drawing-room, looking at the patch of 
light on the grass which fell from one of Miss 
Meredith 8 windows, and feeling rather grave 
and subdued. 

The thought of death comes to us in many 
guises. It is often full of poetry to the young, 
because it is so remote ; to the older joumeyers 
of life, with whom it is a goal swiftly drawing 
nearer, it is generally stem and unlovely, un- 
less, indeed, in seasons of great weariness, when 
it seems sweet as rest and sleep. 

But to all it is grave and solemn, the crown- 
ing mystery of life ; and when it ceases to be a 
speculation, and is felt as a coming reality, 
doubly deep is its solemnity. Miss Meredith 
was much altered, and to Silvia death had 
seemed written on her £M)e. She had herself 
prepared for that event, and though not for the 
first time, yet the season she had chosen for 
such preparation showed that she was not free 
from secret apprehension, which her time of Ufe 
rendered more significant to one of Silvia's 
years. i 

^' Is she really going to die I" thought Silvia, 
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with sad wonder; **poor thing, poor thing!** 

'^ Mademoiselle Nardi, I believe," said a voice 
behind her. 

Silvia startled a little as she recognized Mr. 
Lovell's tones; bnt standing still, she compos- 
edly replied : 

"Does anyone want me, Mr. Lovell?" 

" Tes, poor Miss Meredith has sent for yon ; 
bat no one knew where yon were, and so I 
thought I had seen yon here, and came to tell 
you. 

"Ton are very good. I shall go to Miss Mere- 
dith at once." 

" This is the readier way," said Mr. Lovell, 
opening a side door near whidi they stood. 

Silvia followed him into a little ill-lit room, 
with a dull lamp on a high bracket. Mr. Lovell 
looked pale and rather flnnied, and tamed npon 
her in a sadden way, which told Silvia what was 
coming. 

" Mademoiselle Nardi," he began, ** I have not 
for the last three days renewed the subject." 

" Not now — oh ! pray not to-night," she en- 
treated, with a startled look ; ** to-morrow, if you 
like, but not now." 

There was just a shade of displeasure on Mr. 
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Lovell's handsome face, for having made up his 
mind that it should be "now," he was not well- 
pleased to be put off till the next day ; but he 
was too gentlemanlike and courteous to insist, so 
silently, though a little sulkily, he opened the 
door to let Silvia pass, and bowing gravely, he 
allowed her to proceed alone to Miss Meredith's 
room. This was indeed the readier way to the 
sick lady's apartment, yet Silvia paused on the 
stairs in order to go in at once. 

Why had Mr. Lovell taken so strange a time 
to speak to her, and why had she not given him 
his answer at once? She did not care about 
Mr. Lovell, she did not want him, then why put 
off for the next day a reply that it would have 
been well to have got rid of at once ? But Sil- 
via was not wont to blame herself and she soon 
discovered that it was all Mr. Lovell's fault* 

" Why did he get me in there like a mouse in 
a trap ?" she thought resentfully. " It was not 
fair, and it serves him right." 

As she came to this unmerciful conclusion, 
Mademoiselle Nardi heard Miss Meredith's door 
opening, and Ada Gray's voice saying from 
within : 
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" I shall go and look for her myself." 

Silvia kept in the dark, and Miss Gray, clos- 
ing the door, walked away in the opposite di- 
rection, to go down the staircase np which Silvia 
had come with Mrs. Green to witness the sign- 
ing of Miss Meredith's will. 

Scarcely waiting for the yoimg lady to be 
out of sight and hearing, Silvia went up to Miss 
Meredith's door, opened it without knocking, 
and entered the room, saying cheerfully, 

" Here I am if you want me." 

Miss Meredith, who was alone, stared at first 
without replying. 

** Yes," she said at length, " I want you, but 
will you do it r 

" Do what ? Sign something more f " 

" No, but sit up with me to-night." 

This strange and unexpected request took 
Silvia wholly by surprise. She drew two steps 
back, and looked at Miss Meredith in unmitigat- 
ed astonishment. 

"Do, pray do!" entreated Miss Meredith, with 
her eager eyes full on the young girl's face. 

*^ But I cannot sit up — ^I should be sure to 
fiill asleep !" replied Silvia deprecatingly. 
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** Take black coflFee," waa the prompt reply. 

"But^ Miss Meredith, why do you want me I" 
asked Sflvia, a little desperately. 

It would have been very awkward for Miss 
Meredith to answer this question candidly. The 
truth was, the doctor had ordered her an opiate, 
and ahe would not trust heiseli^ helpless and 
sleeping, to Mis. Green, Miss Gray, or her maid. 
Everyone of these had an interest in her will, 
and would not, she felt convinced, scruple at 
anything that might make them acquainted 
with its contents. Indeed Miss Meredith felt 
convinced that the whole world fdt unbounded 
curiosity on this sulgect, and she did not except 
Silvia, but she thought : ^^ I am safe with her, 
for she does not know where I keep my keys, 
and she will never find it out." So instead of 
giving Silvia her real reasons she said lamenta- 
bly: 

" Do humour a poor sick woman, child I" 

Silvia's heart was moved, and taking this 
for an invalid's fancy, which it would be cruel 
to deny, she said kindly : 

" I will sit up with you. Miss Mereditii — I will 
indeed." 

Miss Meredith, who had been sitting up till 
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then, now fell back on her pillow with a sigh of 
relief, and uttered a "that's right I" which 
showed the extent of her satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE most wil&l, the most resolute amongst 
us have once or twice in life given up their 
own will to that of another, and often under 
circumstances so distasteful, that the concession 
has been repented of well nigh as soon as made. 
This was now Silvia's case. When she went 
back to her own room she wondered at herself 
for yielding so readily to Miss Meredith's re- 
quest. The thought of the vigil that lay before 
her made her feel both restless and unhappy. 
How painful and how dreary it would be in 
that close sick room, with that Miss Meredith 
and her eager eyes ! Why on earth had she 
said yes ? 

sL w.. act the on,, one to think Mi» 
Meredith's request an odd one, and her compli- 
ance for it uncalled for. She had not been five 
minutes in her room, when Lady John's silk 
skirts rustled in. 
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" My dear Mademoiselle Nardi I" she exclaim- 
ed, " what is this I hear 1 You are going to sit 
up with Miss Meredith I What can she want 
with you ?" 

**I am sure I don't know," repKed Silvia a 
little impatiently. 

Mrs. Groom had brought in a lamp, and its 
light, which fell fall on Silvia's face, showed Lady 
John its meaning of mingled annoyance and un- 
easiness. 

*' I am very angry with Miss Meredith," re- 
sumed Lady John very crossly. " /never asked 
h* here, and she took a great Uberfy in coming. 
Besides, what business has she to be ill in my 
house t I beUeve half of it is put on. Then 
why you or anyone should sit up with her, when 
she takes an opiate that is to make her sleep all 
night, is more than I can imagine." 

The real motive of Miss Meredith's request 
now flashed across Silvia's mind, and her lips 
parted to speak it, but she wisely checked the 
impulse and remained silent. 

"Indeed," resumed Lady John, still speak- 
ing very crossly, " I don't see why you should 
sit up with that old torment. Mademoiselle 
Nardi. Madame de I'Epine left you in my care, 
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and I feel bound to interfere. I am sure it will 
make you quite ill." 

" Lady John, I have promised to do it," said 
Silvia with a grave reproach in her eyes, " and 
I must keep my word." 

"Oh I if you will do it, why you will," tartly 
replied liady John ; ** only I beg to say that I 
waah my hands of the whole concern." She 
bowed stiffly, and walked out of the room. 

She was scarcely gone when Mrs. Green 
knocked at the door, and came in. 

"My dear Mademoiselle Nardi," she began 
remonstratively, "is it possible that you are 
going to ruin your health by sitting up with Miss 
Meredith!" 

Silvia replied that it was possible, but that 
she hoped not to ruin her healths 

Mrs. Grreen raised her hands and shook her 
head. 

" You do not know what it is 1 " she said, 
" when poor dear Miss Meredith is asleep, I shall 
go and relieve you for an hour or two." 

" Thank you, Miss Green, but Miss Meredith 
will have no one else but me." 

" My dear, she need not know it. She is to 
take an opiate, you know." 
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Silvia looked hard at Mrs. Green; bat her 
florid face betrayed no guilty emotion. Her offer 
was evidently made in good fidth. Still Silvia 
would not accept it, and her refusal was so plain 
and positive, that with a compassionate sigh 
Mrs. Green said she must have her way, and 
withdrew. 

•* I may as well go now," thought Silvia, ^* or 
Mrs. Barton will come and remonstrate too." 

So as it was now nearly nine o'clock, she went 
forthwith to Miss Meredith's room. 

**Mind, you will let no one in," were Miss 
Meredith's first words-^'* not a soul, not a cat I" 

" Of course not," replied Silvia, sitting down in 
an arm-chair ; *' cats are very cunning — ^witches 
most of them. Well, I am no witch, Miss Mere- 
dith, but I think I know why you asked me to 
sit up with you to-night." 

Miss Meredith stared at her with glittering 
eyes, in which fever was struggling against the 
influence of the opiate ; but said not one word 
— ^perhaps she not did understand Silvia's mean- 
ing. 

After a while she r^narked again : 

" You will let no one in 1" 

And before Silvia could answer, Miss Mere- 
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dith's head had sunk back on her pillow ; the 
opiate had taken effect— she was fast asleep. 

"And now how shall I spend the night?" 
thought Silvia. 

She looked around her. The red window 
curtains did not let in one glimpse of the night ; 
but feU down in long straight folds from the 
ceiling to the floor, enclosing the room in a rich 
crimson gloom. A night-lamp burned on a 
small round table near Miss Meredith's bed, and 
shed a little circle of light on the white counter- 
pane ; but the sick lady's face was turned to the 
wall, and if it had not been for her heavy 
breathing, Silvia might have thought herself 
alone. 

Spite that token of the sick lady's presence, a 
strong sense of loneliness, which she tried to 
shake off, but could not, stole upon her. Two 
wax lights in silver candlesticks had been placed 
for her on a table covered with a red cloth, and 
the white pages of an open volume which Miss 
Gray had been reading seemed to be waiting 
for Silvia. She took up the book, read a chapter, 
then put it down with a shudder. It was the 
story of a murderer. Jean Varot was still too 
keenly present to Silvia's mind for such a sub- 
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ject to tempt her. She pushed the book away, 
and leaned back in her chair with a wearied, 
impatient sigh. 

And BO time passed, till the clock struck 
eleven — only eleven I How should she get 
through the night ? Sounds of voices rose from 
the drawing-room below every now and then, 
but at twelve they ceased. The party broke up ; 
for a quarter of an hour bedroom doors opened 
and closed again, then the whole house became 
very still, and the real vigil began. 

Miss Meredith had turned her face from the 
wall. She breathed heavily, like one struggling 
against pain or uneasy dreams ; and Silvia saw, 
with mingled wonder and pity, that she held her 
keys firmly grasped in her hand. 

'* She is very rich, and I am very poor, though 
I am to have twenty thousand pounds," thought 
the young girl, " but I need shut my door on 
none, I need not ask a stranger to sit by me, 
and I need not sleep so, holding my keys fast, 
as if I feared some thief should come and rob 
mer 

Ever soothing to the poor are such thoughts, 
and so Silvia now found them. She leaned 
back in her chair pitying Miss Meredith, and 
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looking dreamily at a picture on the wall. It 
was bj a Spanish painter, and represented a 
nun praying; but Silvia only saw her white 
habit and clasped hands on a gloomy back- 
ground. She looked at it, seeking for and never 
finding more ; and the effort little by little seem* 
ed to bring on a heavinesd^ which stole over her 
too imperceptibly to be resisted. 

Unconscious that an insidioud enemy was at 
hand, Silvia made an effort to keep awake^ and 
on a sudden, in a moment, she Was fast asleep. 

Was what followed a mere dream or a reality f 
It had the inconsistency of the one and the vi- 
vidness of the other. It seemed to Silvia that 
after a dark gap, without thought or images, 
she woke back to a &int struggling sort of con- 
BciouAnesSk She was aware of surrounding ob- 
jects ; of Miss Meredith in her bed, of the night 
lamp on the table, and again of the white figure 
of the ntin on the wall. She looked at her and 
wondered why she waft there. Who had brought 
her, and what was she doing in Lady John's 
house ; and as these thoughts floated through 
h^r brain, she was aware of their absurdity, and 
said to herself, what We so often say in dreams : 
''I am dreaming/' And even as she came to 
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this conclufiioD, a low knock at the door made 
her think: ^^This is a knock. I am awake 
after all." But in vain she tried to speak, to ask 
" Who is it" or, obliyious of Miss Meredith's be- 
hest to say ^'Come in," she was tongue-tied. 
Again the knock was repeated, and still she was 
mute. Then the door opened softly, and Mrs. 
Green's broad &ce looked in. After a while she 
entered the room, and her step, which was na- 
turally light, fell noiselessly on the carpeted 
floor. 

" What does she want I" thought Silvia ; ^* is 
it morning t" The clock on the chimney-piece 
struck five, and answered the question. ^* How 
. early," thought Silvia again ; and as she came 
to this conclusion, Mrs. Green's face seemed to 
vanish, and once more the darkness of sleep 
folded its wings around her. But if she no 
longer saw, she stiU heard. There was a jing- 
ling of keys, then the click of an opening lock, 
then a rustling of papers — then all was quiet. 
But that silence itself seemed to have a waken- 
ing influence. Silvia felt bound to struggle 
against sleep, and rouse herself. By a strong 
effort she opened her eyes and looked round. 
Mrs. Green stood before her with a sheet of blue 
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foolscap in her hand. " It is the will," thought 
Silvia, with a sudden throb, " it is the will." If 
so, Miss Meredith's will would scarcely be to 
Mrs. Green's liking, for her face looked blank 
and pale, and for a while she stood with the 
paper in her hand, a staring image of dismay. 

"Mrs. Green I" said Silvia in a low voice. 

The words were scarcely uttered when she 
was in darkness, the door closed softly, and all 
was still. 

"But I cannot have dreamed it," thought 
Silvia, starting to her feet. '* I cannot." She 
struck a light at once. Mrs. Green was certain- 
ly gone, but the tokens of her recent visit were 
significant enough. The night lamp had burn- 
ed out t)f itself^ but the wax light had only just 
been extinguished ; Miss Meredith's desk stood 
wide open, with the key in the lock, and on the 
floor at her feet lay a sheet of blue foolscap. " Is 
that the will f " said Silvia to herself, " is that 
the will ? Then I did not dream after all I" She 
picked up the paper with a trembling hand. She 
saw her signature and Mrs. Groom's ; but she 
did not mind them ; her eyes were riveted on 
the following lines, written in Miss Meredith's 
dear, bold, roundhand : — 
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"And if the said Ada Gray or the said 
Charles Meredith should refuse to comply, or 
through some previous engagement be unable to 
comply with this behest of mine, such refusal 
shall forthwith annul and render void the above 
mentioned legacies, which are only left to them 
on condition that they shall marry within 
twelve months of my decease." 

For a while Silvia stood like one petrified, 
with the paper in her hand ; then she went up 
to Miss Meredith's desk, placed the will in it, 
locked the desk, and gently putting the key in 
Miss Meredith's hand, she threw herself in her 
chair and wept bitterly. This, then, would be 
the cost of her love to Mr. Meredith : a noble 
fortime. On no cheaper terms could he get 
her. That was hard, very hard indeed to a 
proud girl. 

" I will never have him — ^never 1" thought 
Silvia drying her tears. But was Mr. Mere- 
dith's wealth or poverty indeed within her op- 
tion ? asked second thoughts. Was it so very 
certain that, knowing as he must know his im- 
perious cousin's wishes, he was willing to pay 
this heavy price for Silvia's love? What cer- 
tainty had she that he cared for her still, that 
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he had not tacitly yielded to Miss Meredith's 
vsrishes, and was not actually engaged to Ada 
Gray? 

The thought came with the cruel reality of a 
stab, and its bitter €tnd jealous agony almost 
crushed her. Was it possible that Mr. Mere- 
dith no longer wanted her? Was that why, 
though so kind, he had yet been so silent? 
Whilst she was secretly triumphing as she 
thought over his wisdom, and trying him by all 
the caprices which a loved woman can in- 
dulge in, had she been given up ? And what if 
he had seen through her all the time? What 
must he have felt? Perhaps he had pitied her> 
perhaps she had amused him. He was too true 
a gentleman to take ungenerous advantage 
of her folly, but why should he be blind, and 
why should he be so far beyond the weakness 
of humanity as not to be flattered by his tardy 
conquest? Memory, that pitiless tormentor, 
came back and brought many images to Silvia. 
She remembered the passion she had displayed 
during the hour of his danger ; the involuntary 
tenderness which had appeared through her 
fears ; the torpid weakness which had followed 
that trial ; the silent submission of her bearing—^ 
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all the hundred tokens she had given of an affec- 
tion which perhaps was no longer wanted ; and 
she felt ready to die with shame at the recollec- 
tion. But Silvia was not allowed to indulge 
long in her own thoughts. With a deep sigh 
Miss Meredith woke, and leaning upon one 
elbow, looked around her. Silvia remained very 
quiet. Miss Meredith at once looked for her 
keys, which had &llen out of her hand on the 
counterpane. She took them up, jingled them, 
and hid them imder her pillow. 

" Did you let anyone in ?" she asked sharply. 

^ I let no one in, Miss Meredith," replied Sil- 
via. " How are you this morning ?" 

"Very poorly — ^very poorly," moaned Miss 
Meredith. " I will take no more opiates ; the 
dreams are dreadful — dreadful I" 

Silvia did not answer. She wad wondering 
if Miss Meredith would put more questions ; and 
if so, what she should say. But for once Miss 
Meredith was unsuspicious; bodily pain and 
weakness conquered her. She could only toss 
and moan, and at length she asked Silvia to go 
and look for Mrs. Green* 

With a keen sense of relief Silvia left the 
close sick room. She was still troubled andun*^ 
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happy, but the £resh air which came iq upon her 
through an open window on the staircase seem- 
ed to bring renewed life with it, and with life 
that fair deceiver Hope, which has ever so golden 
a tale to tell to our yearning hearts. 

" After all, Miss Meredith may alter her mind 
and her will again," she thought with the sud- 
den buoyancy of the yoimg, " or both Mr, Mere- 
dith and Miss Gray may refuse to comply with 
her wishes. I need not think of all that now." 

Full of these comforting thoughts, Mademoi- 
selle Nardi knocked at Mrs. Green's door, and 
after a while received a low and languid sum- 
mons to " come in." 

Mrs. Green was still in bed; she looked anx- 
iously at Silvia, and asked, in a tone and with a 
look full of concern, how poor dear Miss Mere- 
dith was this morning. 

" Very unwell, and she asks to see you, Mrs. 
Green." 

^' Does she, poor dear! Then I shall go to, 
her at once." 

Silvia remained standing near the door, look- 
ing earnestly at the elder lady. 

'* Mrs. Green," she asked, " what brought you 
to Miss Meredith's room an hotu: ago ?" 
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Mrs. Green's round face expressed the deep- 
est astonishlhent. 

" My love, what can you mean I I have not 
been out of my bed once to-night." 

It was Silvia's turn to stare. She had not ex- 
pected such a plain and blunt denial. 

" Why, I saw you," she said, " as I see you 
now, Mrs. Green." 

" My dear, you must have been dreaming 1" 
replied Mrs. Green very composedly, " for I cer- 
tainly never went near Miss Meredith's room." 

Silvia looked at her, and words rose to her 
hps, words in which she would have taunted 
Mrs. Green with opening Miss Meredith's desk 
and reading her will ; but her Italian gift of si- 
lence came to her aid, and bade her be mute. 

" It is very odd I should dream all this," she 
said. 

" Very," drily replied Mrs. Green. " Will 
you be so good, my love, as to tell Miss Mere- 
dith that I am going to her directly ?" 

" Yes,", abstractedly returned Silvia, *' I will." 

And she left the room, startled, perplexed, 
and half afraid. She did not dare go back to 
Miss Meredith, lest some chance question should 
make her betray Mrs. Green. 
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*^ She did a wrong thing," thought Silvia, 
" but she injured no one. I will say nothing, if 
I can help it." 

So to keep out of Miss Meredith's reach, and 
also because she felt languid and ill at ease, she 
went down to the garden. 

The morning was very calm and &ir, and 
Silvia waa quick to feel its soothing influence. 
One by one her grief and her fear^ faded away. 
She wilfully forgot Miss Meredith and Mrs. 
Green, and she allowed pleasant hopes to come 
to her instead of troublesome recollections — 
hopes fresh as the dew on the grass, and genial 
as the morning sunlight, which fell slantwise on 
the path, and played with the waters of the 
little fountain. What about the will ? It could 
be set aside by some one or other. The will 
was nothing. Miss Meredith was no one ; and 
everything would get right again « when Jos^- 
phine came back." 

How Madame de I'Epine's return would make 
all right, she did not ask of herself. Sudi vex- 
ing questions shake trust, and from doubt and 
fear Silvia had suddenly gone back to faith. 
Besides, if she had searched very closely in her 
own heart, she must have found there more 
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perhaps than she wished to know. It would 
have told her that it was the hope of soon re- 
turning to the ch&teau, of meeting Mr. Meredith 
there, of once ipore living beneath the same 
roof with him, which gave her confidence and 
hope. Something else indeed she knew, and 
something else too she said to her own thoughts. 
" I have behaved very badly," she said, shaking 
her head over her misdeeds; ^^and so I am 
punished. But when I see Josephine, I will 
throw my arms roimd her neck ; and tell her 
with a kiss that I am sorry, and somehow or 
other, I don^t know how, she will make all right 
again ; and Miss Meredith will alter her will, if 
need be, and Ada Gray will marry Mr. Lovell, 
or some one else, and we shall all be happy-^so 
happy." 

Again the morning was delidous, again life 
was a boon so sweet, that the mere sensation 
came to her heart with a sort of transport. 
Swiftly her yoxmg and eager imagination drew 
fetir pictures of future bliss. She was to be 
good, very good, to begin with. Not way- 
ward, but gentle as a child. She would study, 
since he wished it, and not vex him with her 
hundred follies. She did not go beyond this. 
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She did not ask herself what would come next. 
No visions of wedded love troubled her heart. 
She did not need them. The sweet instincts 
of maiden modesty linger long with some, if 
they depart too quickly and too soon with 
others. It seemed happiness so perfect to see 
Mr. Meredith again, to feel loved and to love, 
that she did not care to go beyond it and ques- 
tion a doubtful future. The present — that pre- 
sent at least which her heart's fancies had 
conjured up, was with her, and it was very 
bright and fair. 

Silvia had sat down on a bench in the lime- 
tree avenue. Her hands were clasped around 
her knees, her eyes were looking straight be- 
fore her, and her thoughts were far away, when, 
through that strange sense that seems to warn 
us without the help of sight or of hearing, she 
became aware of a presence near her. She 
looked round, and saw Ada Gray walking 
lightly on the other side of the path, behind the 
row of lime-trees. It was very early yet — so 
early that Silvia wondered to see Miss Gray 
out at this hour ; but she wondered still more 
when she saw her slender figure moving straight 
on, whilst she looked neither right nor left, but 
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went without pause or heaitatioii. Eke one who 
has a purpose in view, and will not be diverted. 
Silvia's first thought was that something had 
happened, and without pausing to question 
the propriety of the impulse, she rose and fol- 
lowed her swiftly. But erelong she stood still. 

Miss Gray was going to the postern door 
which divided Lady John's garden from Madame 
de I'Epine's possessions, and by that door Mrs. 
Groom stood waiting, with the key in her hand. 
They exchanged a few words, then Miss Gray 
opened the door and went in, and Mrs. Groom 
walked back towards Lady John's house. Sil- 
via's eyes had seen it, yet it seemed incredible. 
Could Madame de I'Epine be come backf Did 
Mrs. Groom think her still with Miss Meredith? 
Had something happened, some new calamity 
beyond her power to guess ? Her fece was full 
of these inquiries when she joined Mrs. Groom, 
and stood breathless before her. 

** WeU I" she said. 

Mrs. Groom stared, and did not answer. 

" What has happened ? — something must have 
happened I" 

"Nothing that I know oi^" composedly re- 
plied Mrs. Groom, and she walked into the 
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house, leaving Silvia indignant and amazed. 

There was a myBtery — ^a mystery from which 
she was excluded, and to the knowledge of 
which Miss Gray was admitted. " But I will 
know more 1 — I will know all 1" thought Silvia, 
in her anger ; and not even caring to keep out 
of Mrs. Groom's sight, she walked deliberately 
back to the postern door, forgetting that it was 
most probably locked. It should have been 
locked, indeed, but was not. The lock was 
bad, and in her haste Miss Gray had not seen 
that the door was not fairly shut, so she had 
left it as Silvia found it, aiar. 

Sa™ pn^hod it open, Li «. gent., iUi it. 
ruaty hinges scarcely creaked ; then she walked 
lightly and swiftly along the path she knew so 
well, till she once more caught sight of Miss 
Gray's pale green skirt moving behind the 
young trees. Suddenly Ada stood still in a 
spot where two paths met, one of which led to 
the ch&teau. She seemed to be watching and 
waiting for some one, and evidently shnnned 
the open part whence she could have been seen. 
Silvia's heart beat so fast in her bosom that its 
throbbing almost stifled her. She did not 
question her own thoughts, she did not ask her- 
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self what Tight die had to ptyin Ada CSnjs 
secants, bat at onoe made hetadf a way tintmg^ 
the briers and the boshes. 

The antique wildemeas which Sihria had tn^ 
seen on entmng the gronnda of Ae chitfaa 
from Lady John's garden had remained ahnost 
nnalteied* The little fimntsin stiD tricHed in 
the dense bower whidi Aft growth of nmnj 
years had wrongfat aronndit ; bnt Ae pafli had 
been deared dose to it^ and fimned a passage. 
Silvia made the nidie of the nynqph her hiding- 
place. 

The chiU goddess, thoog^ sadly nuUewed 
and moss-stained, was still fidthfid to her oflfee. 
She still ponred a fiiint streaadet from her wn, 
and it Bowed down in the baain at her marUe 
feet, motionless there for a hnmdied yean and 
more. A bird had made her nest in a deep 
hole of the niche, and flattered mieasily aroond 
Silvia's head. And thns leaning against the 
stone wall, hidden in the gre^i g^oom through 
which her eager eyes watched the calm figore 
of Ada Gray, Silvia waited motionless, breadi' 
less, all eyes, all ears, all sense. 

She did not wait long. She heard a man^s 
step. It drew nearer. Ada smiled and hdd 
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Gray's pale green skirt moving behind the 
young trees. Suddenly Ada stood still in a 
spot where two paths met, one of which led to 
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Belf what right she had to pry in Ada Gray's 
secretB, but at once made herself a way through^ 
the briers and llie bashes. 

The antique wilderness whidi Silvia had first 
seen on entering Ihe grounds of the chAteau 
from Lady John's garden had remained almost 
unaltered* The little fountain still trickled in 
the dense bower which the growth of many 
years had wrought around it ; but the path had 
been cleared close to it, and formed a passage. 
Silvia TOt^Ae the niche of the nymph her hiding- 
place. 

The chill goddess, though sadly mildewed 
and mossHBtained, was still faithful to her office. 
She still poured a faint streamlet from her urn, 
and it Bowed down in the basin at her marble 
feet) motionless there for a hundred years and 
more. A bird had made her nest in a deep 
hole of the niche, and fluttered uneasily around 
Silvia's head. And thus leaning against the 
stone wall, hidden in the green gloom through 
which her eager eyes watched the calm figure 
of Ada Gray, Silvia waited motionless, breath- 
less, all eyes, all eaxs, all sense. 

She did not wait long. She heard a man's 
step. It drew nearer. Ada smiled and held 
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spot where two paths met, one of which led to 
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waiting for some one, and evidently shunned 
the open part whence she could have been seen. 
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self what right she had to pry in Ada Gray's 
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self what right she had to pry in Ada Gray's 
secrets, but at once made herself a way through, 
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the dense bower which the growth of many 
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out her hand, and Mr. Meredith came towards 
her. Without saying a word he took her arm 
and led her away. "He will bring her back 
here," thought Silvia, and again she waited. 
About half an hour had elapsed when the flow- 
ing skirts of Ada Gray appeared again, and 
Charles Meredith, as Silvia had expected, was 
by her side. They stood still to talk, but their 
speech, though earnest, was low, and Silvia 
could not hear one word. But she saw their 
two faces — ^hers raised to his, his turned to- 
wards hers, both deeply earnest, and she put 
but one construction on this early meeting in 
a spot so lonely. After awhile they walked on. 
This was all, but it was enough for Silvia, with 
the southern jealousy that flowed in her blood. 
No cruel, insidious lago was needed to make 
her read what she had seen to her own ruin and 
undoing. She could put no innocent, harmless 
interpretation on Mr Meredith's evidently con- 
cealed visit to the chMeau, and Ada Gray's 
stolen interview with him. Had Mrs. Green 
told her the tenour of Miss Meredith's will, and 
was that what she was telling again to Mr, 
Meredith? Was she warning him in time of 
the cost of non-compliance ? Perhaps she had 
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rejected him formerly, but had changed her 
mind, and was telling him so now. Were these 
two laying out their plans for the future ? They 
knew each other so well that they could do it. 
These conjectures, every one of which was im- 
probable and wild, nevertheless crossed Silvia's 
brain ; for what is there so wild that jealousy 
will not admit as possible and true f "Yes, that 
was it," she thought, and she felt pierced with 
jealous sorrow as she thought it. " That was 
it." 

And she must not complain, she could not 
upbraid Mr. Meredith. He had accepted the 
freedom she had given him, and that freedom 
gave him a young and lovely wife, and ample 
means. What wonder that she should be put 
by I She who had only youth, a patrician name, 
a doubtful twenty thousand pounds. It was 
not surprising, indeed, yet when memory ran 
over the last few weeks, and recalled hours of 
weakness, and trust, and abandonment, Silvia 
burned with resentment and shame. 

" I cannot bear it," she thought. " I will not 
bear itl" was her rebellious comment on her 
bitter story. 

She left the niche, heedless of the briers which 
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tore her garments ae she passed through them. 
She made her way to the postern door; it was 
ajar as she had left it, and with swift and hurried 
steps Silvia entered Lady John's demesnes, and 
walked through the lime-tree walk, where life 
had seemed so delicious an hour ago. As she 
reached the fountain a voice said courteously : 
^ Good morning, Mademoiselle Nardi." 
Silvia had been walking with downcast eyes ; 
she raised her look slowly, her thoughts lay too 
deep for her to feel startled, and she saw Mr. 
Lovell. He stood before her bare-headed, smil- 
ing, courteous, and yet with that subdued doubt 
and trouble on his face which said plainly : 
^^ I stand before the arbitress of my fate." 
Silvia looked at him without speaking, and 
her colour rose, and her eyes took a deeper light 
as she looked. There he stood, the kind, 
honourable, handsome,richgentleman, who loved 
her — ^the man whom every woman had wished 
and had failed to win. Here w^ a noUe re* 
venge on the ingrate, and a proud defiance. He 
hid from her, no doubt, lest he should prostrate 
her with sorrow I Let him come and find her Mr. 
LovelFs betrothed wife. Without a word, and, 
alas I without a second thought but this, she 
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stretched out her hand and, unasked, placed it 
in his. 

Mr. Lovell was not an imaginative man, and 
imagination has a good deal to do with the ro- 
mance of passion. He was not, either, a man 
of very warm and strong feelings, but such as 
he was his love for Silvia had reached the very 
depths of his being. He had had since the 
evening before very little hope of prevailing, and 
now, without any effort, vdthout pleading or 
persuading, she was his I He was too much 
moved to speak at once. He looked at her 
happy, troubled, agitated. And whilst he press- 
ed her little hand within both his, he said in a 
broken voice : " God bless you I — ^you do not know 
how happy you have made me." 

Silvia startled and gave him a scared look, for 
there was a hidden sting in the words. How 
happy she had made him I Her revenge, and 
not his happiness, had been her object. She 
knew it, and vdth the knowledge came remorse 
and fear. They came but too late. 

" I hope I don't intrude 1" said Lady John's 
voice behind them. 

" Not at all," heartily replied Mr. Lovell, who 
now looked beaming. 
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" I cannot tell you too soon, Lady John, that 
I owe to you the great happiness of my life." 

And drawing Silvia's arm within his, Mr. 
Lovell did indeed look the happiest and the 
proudest of men. Lady John smiled ironically, 
and congratulated, and Silvia stood silent and 
pale between them, thin k ing : " I must abide by 
the fate I have chosen." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

IT is seldom that we are allowed to linger over 
a.great joy, and so Mr. Lovell now found. 
Scarcely had Lady John considerately walked 
away, leaving him alone with Silvia, when the 
sonorous clock in the hall struck the hour. 

" By Jove ! I must be gone I" exclaimed Mr. 
Lovell, looking very much vexed. A gleam of 
hope shone in Silvia's eyes. 

" Are you going to Paris again 1^ she asked 
quickly. 

Mr. Lovell stared. 

" Oh 1 no, only down to Saint Rfemy," he an- 
swered; "but the fact is, I should be there 
now.*' 

The light passed away from Silvia's pale 
&ce. 

" It is an awful bore," said Mr. Lovell, hesi- 
tatingly; "but it is an appointment, and the 
&ct is, I never break an appointment." 
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And this was true. Mr. Lovell had that 
noble inability to break his word, even in small 
things, which characterizes some men. 

"I will not detain you," said Silvia, lan- 
guidly. 

She walked away a few steps, but he walked 
by her side. 

" You do not seem quite well. Mademoiselle 
Nardi," he said, in a low, uneasy tone. "Is 
there — ^is anything amiss ?" 

He looked at her with the doubt he could not 
help feeling in his eyes. 

" I sat up with Miss Meredith last night," re- 
plied Silvia, as if this were silfficient explana- 
tion. 

«So you did. Awfdl bore that I Well, I 
must go." 

He looked as if he could have remained for 
ever with her; but Silvia was walking on to- 
wards the house, as a matter of course, and 
Lady John's voice was heard in the hall, so 
there was nothing to be gained by staying with 
her. 

" I must go," he said, a little desperately; and, 
undetained by Silvia, he went. 

Mr. Lovell felt very happy. There is a 
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sweetness in the success of love which is like 
the reaching of a safe haven, ofter long tossing 
on a restless sea. Very smooth had been Mr. 
Loveli's course through life. No rough billows 
had carried him hither and thither, shown him 
bright shores and cast him on quicksands. Life 
had been easy to this wealthy young man, and 
he had been easy to life. He had a calm temper, 
he was good-natured ; most things bored him, 
to be sure, but his was a passive sort of ennuis 
a thing to be endured rather than a pain to be 
keenly suffered. But because he had had no 
griefs he had had no joys ; life had been grey 
to him, a soft, hazy day, without either dark 
stormy clouds, or glorious sunshine. And now 
for the first time the sun dawned above his dull 
horizon, and Mr. Lovell wondered at the warmth 
which stirred the torpid blood within his veins. 
He was conscious of this change, and he liked 
it, and felt what a terrible bore it was to be 
parted from Silvia just then. He felt this bore 
all the more that the appointment he was going 
to keep was with Mr. Meredith, whom he did 
not like, and about a matter which he detested. 
** Why had that awful bore of a fellow, Charles 
Meredith, sent so pressing a request to meet 
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him in that lane, and all to talk about that 
other awful bore, his rascally brother-in-law? 
Had he not had enough of mineral oil, and 
Monsieur de TEpine, and Canada, and the whole 
concern? He was a fool, he was, to have 
yielded to Miss Gray's entreaties, and promised 
to go. But the fact was he did not know how 
to say * No ' to a woman, and so she had made 
him do it 1" 

« 

There was, indeed, that infirmity in Mr. 
Lovell's nature. He could not deny the fair 
sex any reasonable request. Nay, if Ada Gray 
had asked him point-blank to marry her, he 
would most probably have said "Yes," or, at 
least, found it too hard to say " No." So, when 
she came, sent by Mr. Meredith, begging for a 
speedy and secret interview in a quiet lane 
which wound between Lady John's house and 
the chateau of Saint R^my, Mr. Lovell was in 
some sort compelled to comply. He could have 
denied Mr. Meredith's request with cold civility, 
have informed him " It was wholly useless to 
discuss the mattier in hand," or regretted " that 
he really could not gratify Mr. Meredith in that 
particular case ;" but when the fair Ada said 
gravely, and yet very sweetly, "I hope, Mr. 
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Lovell, yoTi will be kind enough to do this P 
Mr. Lovell pnlled his whiskers, and succninbed 
at once, feeling only too thankfid that this 
charming messenger had not asked him to do 
more than meet Charles Meredith in the lane. 

But it was not in Ada's power, nor indeed in 
any woman's power, to make this meeting less 
distasteful than it was to Mr. Lovell. The an- 
noyance of being parted from Silvia so speedily 
could be got over, but not that dislike of Mr. 
Meredith, which would have made him shim him 
for ever. 

There is a naturcJ want of sympathy between 
some men — ^a sort of passive aversion, which 
does not stoop to acts, nor even to bitter speech, 
but which is none the less deep and real. Mr. 
Lovell was by no means a man of imgenerous 
mind — ^he had no heroic greatness, no magnani- 
mity, qualities which are rare enough, but then 
he was not mean or narrow-minded. So he 
was satisfied with disliking Mr. Meredith, and 
he never showed it in word or deed. He dis- 
hked him, perhaps, because that gentle yet ar- 
dent nature was the living censure of his apa- 
thetic, indolent temper; and there might be, 
though he knew it not, some secret envy min- 
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gled with his dislike, just as there was, but he 
knew it, some contempt blending with Mr. Me- 
redith's aversion for Mr. Lovell, or rather for 
Mr. Lovell's society. What had he, the impas- 
sioned man of the nineteenth centary, the man 
of calm temper but strong feelings, in common 
with this bored gentleman of fortune ? 

But they were both men of the world, and 
when Mr. Lovell entered the cool shady lane 
where Mr. Meredith was already walking up 
and down waiting for him, the dark look passed 
away from his &ce, and there was nothing but 
gratefrd courtesy on Charles Meredith's hand- 
some countenance. 

**You will not wonder, Mr. Lovell, that I 
should wish to speak to you," began Mr. Mere- 
dith. "I need scarcely say on what subject. 
I hope I have not chosen too inconvenient a 
place or an hour t" 

" Now will do very well," answered Mr. Lo- 
vell, " and here, too, if you don't mind." 

He had no wish to bring Mr. Meredith to Lady 
John's house, or in the vicinity of Silvia. 

"Mr. Lovell," began Charles Meredith, "I 
must begin by telling you that Monsieur de 
I'Epine is not gone to Canada." 
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Hr. Lovell, on hearing this, betrayed just as 
much surprise as a raising of his eyebrows could 
express. Then he said ^^ Indeed I" then he took 
out a cigar, offered another to Mr. Meredith, 
who declined it, lit his own, began to smoke, 
evidently waiting for more. 

^' But the money is none the less gone," con- 
tinued Mr. Meredith. ^^ He speculated and lost 
eTery fiurthing of it on the very day of his arri- 
val in Paris." 

This time Mr. Lovell expressed no surprise, 
bat nodded and said, 

" Just so." 

** Justly considering all lost, he took flight. 
It was chance that made us meet, and which 
put him BO far in my power, that he was ob- 
Uged to confess to me every word of this terri- 
ble fraud. I will not trouble you with the par- 
ticulars. Sufficient is it if I tell you that Mon- 
sieur de I'Epine has made a clean breast of it, 
and that I am fiilly acquainted with the nature 
and extent of the unfortunate transactions be- 
tween you and him." 

*^ Just so," said Mr. Lovell, nodding. 

** I need not say how hard a trial this is to 
hi8 wife, his uncle, and myself." 
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" It w a trial," confessed Mr. Lovell ; " yet if 
I were you, Mr. Meredith, I should just mind it 
that much," he added, blowing away the smoke 
of his cigar. " There is an old bore of a story 
about the leopard or the tiger and his spots," 
he added, yawning, and throwing his cigar 
away, ^' and it applies wonderfully to Louis de 
TEpine. He did me yesterday, he is quiet to- 
day, and all that, but he will just begin again 
and do some one else to-morrow." 

" He shall not I" cried Mr. Meredith, turning 
white with anger. " My stepfather and I have 
threatened him, and he knows that we do not 
threaten in vain, with the hand of the law. We 
will have him pronounced incapable of directing 
his own actions, and spending his own money, 
and though that is a legal fiction in his case, 
since he has no money left to spend, it will take 
from him the power of making any further 
victims." 

" Just so," replied Mr. Lovell. '* Quite right." 

"Mr. Lovell, Monsieur de I'Epine has very 
reluctantly confessed the amount of his liabili- 
ties to you — four thousand five hundred pounds. 
May I ask if that amount, which my stepfather 
confirms, is correct ?" 
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Mr. Lovell looked puzzled. 

** Why, no," he said, " not quite." 

*' But it is half, at least r 

« Why, no, not half either." 

Mr. Meredith bit his lip. 

" Then how much did he get from you, may I 
askf" 

" Something like fomijeen thousand. Don't 
trouble," he added good-naturedly. " I don't 
mind telling you that I was going to take law 
proceedings against him ; but since he has no- 
thing left, perhaps I had better not." 

"The villain! — the low, dishonourable villain I" 
said Mr. Meredith between his set teeth. His 
grey eyes burned like fire, his face was colour- 
less, his very lips were white. Mr. Lovell looked 
at him with something between wonder and 
envy. He had found it excessively disagreeable 
to be swindled out of his money, he had also 
anticipated some sort of excitement and interest 
from the law proceedings he had contemplated 
taking against Monsieur de I'Epine, but neither 
loss nor lawsuit could have roused him to the 
state of angry fervour in which he now saw Mr. 
Meredith ; so he marvelled and also envied, that 
a matter in which neither his name nor his 
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fortune 'was concerned should rouse him thus. 

" Fourteen thousand pounds !" said Mr. Mere- 
dith, after a while. " I trust, Mr. Lovell, you 
will not be so heavy a loser. But may I ask 
how he came to get so large a sum out of you f 

" Well, it is not exactly pleasant to go over it 
all again," expostulated Mr. Lovell, looking ra- 
ther bored. " He got round the Captain and 
me with his mineral oil, and we were to find 
the capital, you know. Well, the very morning 
we got to Paris he had a private talk with me, 
and persuaded me to raise my share of the 
oapital to fourteen thousand pounds, whioh he 
went and gambled, you say." 

** And you gave him that money?" said Mr. 
Meredith — "you actually handed over that 
large sum to him!" 

" Why, no, but I sold out, and I let him get 
the money from the broker." 

"And you had no doubt, no suspicion?" 
asked Mr. Meredith, almost angrily ; " you con- 
sulted no one in a matter so important I" 

" Why, no. I was rather in a hurry to get 
away ; and as to lawyers and solicitous, and all 
that, they are not over-safe, you know." 

Mr. Meredith bit his lip again ; he foimd it 
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hard to be 9ile^t — ^he found it hard not to cen- 
sure, a9 it deserved, the indolenoa and careless 
trust whioh had led to results so disastrous. 
But the sharp and bitter words which rose to 
his lips had to be forced back, and as <^lm]y as 
he could he said, 

" Perhaps, Mr. Lovell, you wonder why I am 
raking up this painM and disgraceful matter, 
and what my object is in compelling you, as it 
were, to go over it again with me I" 

" Why, yes, I do," candidly acknowledged 
Mr. Lovell, who was getting very much bored ; 
" you see, when a man has been swindled — I 
beg your pardon." 

♦* Pray don't ; you have used tlie right word/' 
replied Charles Meredith ; but his pale cheeks 
flushed as he made the bitter acknowledgment. 

" To the tune of fourteen thousand pounds," 
continued Mr. Lovell ; " and when it's in some 
sort his own doing, why, he would just as soon 
not be talking about it." 

" Very true, and therefore, having ascertain- 
ed the extent of Monsieur de I'Epine's defalca- 
tions, I come to the gist of my discourse, and 
to the purport of this interview. My step- 
father, my sister, and I have resolved to refund 

I 2 
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this money to you, Mr. Lovell. This we can 
only do by yearly instalments," he added, with- 
out seeming to notice Mr. Lovell's stare of sur- 
prise. " I trust that, spite this drawback, you 
will agree to our plan. The law would certain- 
ly punish the man who so basely robbed you, 
but the money is spent and gone, and the law 
would not give you back one farthing of your 
fourteen thousand pounds." 

"Come, come, that's nonsense," said Mn 
Lovell, recovering from his surprise, and speak- 
ing in his careless, good-natured tone. " What 
have you to do with that fellow t — ^besides, I 
daresay I shall not go to law, after all," he 
added, suppressing a slight yawn. « I have a 
fency it would bore me dreadfiilly ; moreover, I 
might not be able to get out of it again." 

" Very true, therefore I trast the more that 
you will see no objection to the plan I have 
proposed. The amount is so much larger than 
we expected, that it will take more years to re- 
fund ; still, it can be done, and though you will 
have undergone serious inconvenience, you will, 
I trust, have been no loser." 

Mr. Lovell pulled his whiskers, and looked 
puzzled. 
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" Well, but," he argued, " what have you to 
do with that ?— what has anyone to do with it I 
I never looked to you or to your stepfather, or 
to Madame de TEpine for security, you know." 

" Of course not, and if my sister were dead 
to-morrow, neither her father nor I, Mr. Lovell, 
would give one farthing towards hiding her 
husband's disgrace, but for her sake we are ready 
to make any sacrifice." 

" But then you will expect me not to go to 

law r 

" Yes, of course." 

Mr. Lovell pulled his whiskers again. Mr. 
Lovell was rich, and accustomed to have his 
own way. He liked to go to law, or not to go 
to law, and follow his pleasure in that matter, 
as weU as in most others, and therefore Mr. 
Meredith's proposed restitution, extending, too, 
over a certain number of years, was unpalatable 
to him. 

" WeU, you see," he remarked, after a while, 
" I have had the bore of losing the money, and 
I have talked about it, so I don't see what good 
getting fourteen thousand pounds in ever so 
many years would do me ; or as to that, what 
good paying back will do you." 
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" Simply this, Mr. Lovell : no one on seeing 
you in the same room with my stepfather, my 
sister, and myself shall say, ' The nephew, 
husband, and brother-in-law of these thi:ee 
swindled Mr. Lovell out of fourteen thousand 
pounds, and Captain de I'Epine, Madame de 
I'Epine, and Mr. Meredith looked on passively. 
For the honour of her name they made no sacri- 
fice, deprived themselves of not one enjoyment, 
spent not one shilling.' " 

" Well, but how will Miss Meredith like thatt" 
asked Mr. Lovell. 

" It is our concern, not hers.*' 

" Just 80, but how will she like it I" 

^' Not at all, I dare say ; indeed this is a mat- 
ter on which I have little doubt, and wMoh I 
am resolved to settle before I see her." 

Mr. Lovell pulled his whiskers again. 

" Why should you risk that ?" he persisted. 

Mr. Meredith smiled, and did not answer. He 
was immovable, and Mr. Lovell saw it. Still he 
could not make up his mind. He felt a strangei 
reluctance to have the money refunded to him» 
Perhaps if he had searched his heart very close-* 
ly, he would have found that he did not Uke 
Charles Meredith to stand in such a relation to 
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him ; that there was indeed a sort of satisfaction 
in having been robbed by that young man's 
brother-in-law, and being thus far his superior. 
But this it seemed could not be. If he refused 
Charles Meredith's offer, and resorted to the law, 
he placed himself in the imenviable position of 
a bitterly vindictive man, who prefers revenge 
and the disgrace of an innocent family to resti- 
tution. 

So when Mr. Meredith, calmly resuming the 
subject, said composedly: 

" May 1 trust, Mr. Lovell, that you agree to 
this!" 

Mr. Lovell pulled his whiskers, and said slow- 
ly and reluctantly, but very plainly : 

" Well, yes, I suppose I must ; but I cannot 
say that I like it." 

" Then I am the more obliged to you for your 
compliance," said Mr. Meredith, smiling, ^^ I shall 
call on Miss Meredith presently, and then if you 
like we can settle the particulars," 

Mr. Lovell assented, and on that agreement 
they parted. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

LADY JOHN was a woman of the world. She 
could not indeed lay claim to the policy of 
non-intervention, which she never practised ; but 
no government ever submitted with a better 
grace to the/at^ accompli than did Lady John. 
It cost her no effort to be amiable and congrat- 
ulatory in the present case. 

Since Mr. LoveU would not have Ada Gray, 
there was no help for it, and since he would 
have Silvia, the future Mrs. LoveU became an- 
other sort of person in a moment. 

So when Mr. LoveU was gone, and Silvia and 
her ladyship met in the hall, it was quite dvUy 
that Lady John said : 

" So, my dear, you have secured the great 
prize." 

" Yes," passively repUed the young girl. " I 
have, as you say, secured the great prize, since 
Mr. LoveU is such.'* 
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" Well, my dear, he is a young man, a hand- 
some man, an amiable man, besides being a rich 
one. What more would you have ?" 

" Nothing," laconically replied Silvia. " I am 
very happy, Lady John." 

" You ought to be, my dear ; but you do not 
look so." 

" I am tired and sleepy,", said Silvia, a little 
impatiently. 

"Ahl to be sure; well, I shall not detain 
you." 

Silvia said not a word, but walked away. 
Lady John's look followed her slender figure, 
and downcast eyes, and hands clasped, and 
graceful Grecian head. 

" A cool young lady," she thought. 

Cool I Silvia's blood was not cool just then. It 
flowed in her veins like liquid fire, parching her 
very being. She had done it, and she did not 
repent it ; but still she had done it, and it rose 
higher and higher like prison walls, which she 
must never scale again, and deeper and deeper 
she felt sinking within the abyss. 

She went up to her room, she laid herself 
down on her bed, and the feeling would not 
pass away. Still she rebelled against it, and 
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having a strong wiU, she was not quite unsuc- 
cessful. She said to herself that Mr. Lovell was 
very fond of her, and very agreeable, and very 
rich. 

He would give her all she could wish for ! A 
carriage, a fine house, diamonds. But Silvia 
turned her face to the wall, and felt sick : dia- 
monds recalled Mr. Meredith's face and look on 
that day when Mr. Fox had come and told her 
of her inheritance. 

" Yet I must bear it," she thought, nerving 
herself; " and bear it I will," she added, getting 
up, and dressing leisurely and carefully. She 
would not try to forget — ^it was useless, so when 
she was dressed, she went and paid Miss Georgie 
Lovell a visit. 

Miss Lovell had caught a violent cold on the 
night of the fire, and been a close prisoner ever 
since. Silvia found her sitting up, and going 
through a round of school-girl bread and butter 
with evident relish and appetite ; but very low- 
spirited and disconsolate at her captivity, spite 
these signs of returning health. 

"Oh! you darling!" she cried, enthusiasti- 
cally, as Silvia's pale face looked in at the 
door ; " do come and have breakfast with me. 
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I've got such a tea-pot 1 — such tea 1 It must be 
what Lady John calls her caravan tea." 

" No, thank you," replied Silvia, sinking down 
in a chair, and looking at Miss Lovell's babyish 
face with something like envy; "I did not 
come for tea." 

" You're a duck I" cried Miss Lovell, still en- 
thusiastic. " You don't know how sick of my 
life I have been. Only think," she added, with 
an expression of profound disgust, and a great 
puckering of her eyebrows, " Mrs. Barton, who 
came up yesterday, to read Milton to me." 

Silvia started. She had seen Milton in Mr. 
Meredith's hands the day before he went away. 

"Now," continued Miss Lovell, with con- 
siderable energy, " if there is a man I hate, it's 
that Milton. I had to go through him with 
Miss Jennings when I was thirteen, and read 
him in character." 

" In character I" vaguely said Silvia ; and she 
remembered the brown old book bound in calf 
skin, with edges of faded gold, over which she 
had seen his pale, handsome face bending. 

** Yes, in character," continued Miss Lovell ; 
" I had to speak like the angels speak " (Miss 
Lovell's grammar was one of her weak points,) 
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"and Miss Jennings was so awfoUy cross. 
* Open your mouth, Georgie,' she'd say ; * do 
you suppose the Angel Gabriel keeps his mouth 
shut V Or, ' Do you suppose Adam gabbled in 
that fashion when he was talking to Eve V " 

Silvia looked very earnestly at Miss Lovell. 

** I came up to tell you," she said, " Mr. 
Lovell has asked me to marry him, and — ^and I 
have consented." 

The bread and butter nearly dropped from 
Miss Lovell's hand, and her colour just faded 
away a little as she stared at Silvia. 

" You lucky girl," she said at length, with a 
little sigh. 

" Lucky ! — ^why so lucky I" cried Silvia, with 
a sudden flash in her eyes. 

" Oh 1 because he's such a brick, and so rich,' 
you know," was the candid answer. 

"I am not poor," replied Silvia, with a 
haughty smile ; " I am to have twenty thou- 
sand pounds." 

" Still you are a lucky girl," persisted Miss 
Lovell. " Ada will be ready to tear your eyes 
out when she knows it." 

Silvia rose, much offended. 

" Why should all the luck, as you call it, be 
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on my side I" she asked warmly. " Am I worth 
nothing, Miss Lovell ?" 

"Oh! you're very nice," candidly replied 
Miss Lovell ; " but then he's such a grand fellow, 
you know." 

There were tears in Silvia's eyes, and her lips 
quivered as she said, 

"I am sorry I came near you. I did not 
know girls were so cheap, Miss Lovell, or per- 
haps I should have left you your cousin." 

" But since he wouldn't have me," impatiently 
said Miss Lovell. " Why, look ye here. You 
know very well that I, that Ada, that any girl 
would have him, if he'd only ask. But if he 
won't ask, we can't," added Miss Lovell, still 
bent on candour. 

" Good morning," said Silvia, coldly ; and she 
walked out of the room with injured dignity in 
her looks. 

The triumph she was supposed to have 
achieved stung her. -She did not want to secure 
the great prize, as Lady John called Mr. Lovell ; 
she wanted to be the prize whom Mr, Lovell 
had snatched &om Mr. Meredith. She wanted 
the man who had loved her, and whose love 
she had disdained, to feel tharf} when he thought 
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she was to be had for the asking, he committed 
an error. She longed to impress the &ct on 
the whole world, and the silence which maiden 
reserve and pride commanded was almost more 
than she could bear. Indeed, and as the event 
showed her, it was also more than she was quite 
equal to. She had scarcely left Miss Lovell's 
room when she met Mrs. Green, with a peculiar 
expression of trouble on her &ce. 

'^ My dear," she said anxiously, ^^ Miss Mere- 
dith is in such a way for you ; do go to her, my 
love, if you can ; and pray,'' she added, looking 
hard at Silvia, " don't excite her. Poor dear, 
she is in such a temper I" 

Miss Meredith was in a temper, to use Mrs. 
Green's words. She was sitting up in her chair 
by the window, and received Silvia with much 
sharpness. Silvia bore.it all passively, not even 
minding her. Leaning back in her diair and 
looking straight before her, she once again went 
through the vigU of the past night. She looked 
at the mm praying on the wall ; she saw Mrs. 
Green's pale face ; she read Miss Meredith's will 
again, and she thought — 

^^ If I had not read it, perhaps I could not have 
done it ; but it is done, and I do not repent it." 
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^^ And ^^ere is Ada?" qaemlouiBly exclaimed 
Mifis Meredith ; ^^ why does she not come near 
met Do go and look for her. Green, wiU 

your - 

Obedient Mrs. Green left the room. At once 
Miss Meredith's manner changed. She turned 
fiill on Silvia, and resting both her hands on the 
arms of her chair, she said with imperative sud- 
denness : 

** Who came in last night f Was it Green — 
was it Miss Gray f Whom did you let in ?** 

" No one," answered Silvia coldly. 

^ But some one came in and was at my desk. 
I am sure it was Miss Gray, and that is why she 
never came near me this morning." 

" Oh 1 Miss Gray was too much engaged to 
come and see you this morning. Miss Meredith," 
replied Silvia, speaking with unconscious bit- 
t^ness. 

Miss Meredith's black eyes sparkled. 

**She was with Mr. Lovell, was she?" she 
said angrily, " that was it, eh I" 

Silvia coloured, and said, with something like 
disdain: 

^' Pray labour under no such uneasiness. Miss 
Meredith ; and pray tell Mr. Meredith and Miss 
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Gray that they need not hide from me. Their 
movements are nothing to me, and so far as I am 
concerned there need have been no mystery 
about their meeting this morning." 

Miss Meredith stared Aill in Silvia's face. 

" You saw them," she said at length. " Pray 
where did you see them r 

She spoke quietly, yet the tone of her voice 
struck Silvia. 

" They were talking in the grounds of the 
ch&teau. You do not object to that, do you. 
Miss Meredith ?" 

" Not at all," replied the lady. " When peo- 
pie have made np their minds to marry it is but 
fair they should talk." 

" Yes," said Silvia, biting her lip, " it is but 
fair indeed." 

The entrance of Mrs. Green, followed by Ada 
Gray, calm and lovely, as usual, checked all 
farther discourse. Silvia's colour fled as she 
saw her. All was over, but not an hour ago 
she had undergone the keenest agony through 
this quiet-looking girl, and she could not forget 
it. She could not endure her presence, the 
room felt stifling, her heart beat, her brow 
throbbed, and reckless of whatever interpretation 
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might be put upon her behaviour, she rose and 
left the room abruptly. 

" Well, my dear," said Miss Meredith, very 
kindly, "how are you this morning! I have 
missed you so. Where have you been f '* 

" I went to look at the ch&teau. It is not so 
much damaged as I thought," replied Ada, with 
slight hesitation. 

" And when are they all coming back to it t" 
asked Miss Meredith. ' 

Ada Gray looked at her, but never had Miss 
Meredith seemed calmer and more composed 
than she did then. Never had her harsh fea- 
tores betrayed less token of jealonsy or suspicion 
or anger or unkind feeling of any sort. She 
knew nothing. 

"Madame de I'Epine is expected very short- 
ly," she replied composedly. 

"I wish Charlie would make haste and come," 
pettishly said Miss Meredith. "I am sick of 
this place." 

Miss Gray's gentle smile, which ever seemed 
to acquiesce and yet said nothing, flitted across 
her face. 

** You must get me Charles's present address," 
said Miss Meredith, watching her keenly, with- 

VOL. in. K 
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• out seeming to do aof. " I suppose some one 
knows it. Would you mind getting it for 
mer 

** Certainly not. Do you wish me to ask for 
it now, Miss Meredith f 

" If you do not mind taking the trouble, dear, 
I should like it of all things." 

Miss Gray graciously said it was no trouble, 
and glided out of the room with a light step. 
When the doDr had closed upon her Miss Mere- 
dith turned to Mrs. Green and said in her cold 
hard ¥oiee : 

" Green, that little Nardi says— do you mind 
me. Green ?" 

V Yes, Miss Meredith, of course I do." 

"Then don't be watching that fly; let it 
buzz away, will you I Well, little Nardi says 
she saw Charlie Meredith at the ch&teau this 
morning." 

"In — deedl" exclaimed Mrs. Green, with a 
look of profound interest. 

" Yes, she does. And she saw him with that 
sly Ada Gray, who is gone to fetch his direction 
for me. Do you understand. Green I" 

Mrs. Green understood that Mr. Meredith 
did not want to see his cousin, and she said so. 
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" But do yoii know why he does not want to 
see me, Green? Eh 1 do yon know itf" 

Mrs. Green submissively confessed that she^ had 
no conception of Mr.. Meredith's .motives for ber, 
havionr so extraordinary. 

« Then I will tell you, I wiU tell you/* ireftdly 
resumed Miss Meredith. ^^His precious sister 
married a precious rascal, who has . got into a 
precious mess, out of which my precious jcousin 
wishes to get him, without my knowledge, or, 
at least, without having speech with me. But 
if he thinks to squander his jnoney on. that low 
French swindler," added Miss Meredith, wiiji 
sparkling eyes, '* and then fall . back on my in- 
heritance, he is very much mistaken— rvery much, 
mistaken. Green, I can tell you-" 

Mj*s. Green looked shocked, but was prudent- 
ly silent. 

Miss Meredith brooded awhile over her wrongs, 
then said in an altered tone: 

" That sly Gray is going to come-back with 
Charlie's direction. Wait till shej comes, and 
when she has given it to me— do you just go to 
the ch&teau — ^any pretence, will do, and .see 
Charlie. Mind you must ^te him ; I don't want 
him, or care for him to see. you - tis of no 

k2 
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consequence ; but you must see him with your 
own eyes." 

Mrs. Green nodded, and the entrance of Lady 
John, who came to see how her guest was, 
checked all further conversation on that subject. 

Lady John was fiill of news, and felt the most 
laudable anxiety to open her budget. 

^' I suppose Mademoiselle Nardi has told you," 
she begL 

" Told what?" suspiciously asked Miss Mere- 
dith. 

'^Ohl that she is engaged to Mr. Lovell. 
Quick work, eh t" 

" Is she I" shortly said Miss Meredith ; " well, 
so much the better for her. Lady John." 

" My goodness 1" exclaimed Mrs. Green. 

" Now, Green, don't be stupid. What is it 
to us I But it serves Ada right, I always told 
her so." 

Lady John looked amazed. 

" Dear me," she said, " I thought it was a set- 
tled thing between Miss Gray and Mr. Mere- 
dith." 

" Did you t Perhaps you also thought it was 
a settled thing that I should die, and make room 
for them, Lady John." 
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" Oh I no/' kindly replied the lady of the 
house; ^^Ada has great expectations, and Mr. 
Meredith a feiir income." 

^* I am glad to hear it," drily interrupted Miss 
Meredith. " A ^lovely day, Lady John. Oh, 
there's Ada." 

Miss Gray entered as she spoke. She held a 
slip of paper in her hand, and gave it to Miss 
Meredith. 

" Thank you, my love," graciously said her 
relative. "Green, do go and get me a few 
flowers, will you ?" 

Mrs. Green understood the signal, and left 
the room. 

** I suppose you know Mr. Lovell and little 
Nardi are engaged," pitilessly resumed Miss 
Meredith, looking full at her victim's face. 

"So Lady John has told me," was Miss 
GJray's composed reply. 

Lady John rose, and taking Ada's arm, said 
coolly: 

"Miss Meredith looks very tired; come away, 
dear ; we had better leave her alone. Besides, it 
will soon be time for breakfast." 

Miss Meredith, who would have liked to keep 
and torment Miss Gray, frowned on Lady John, 
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t^ho, utterly impenetrable to such signs of dis- 
pleasure, walked away with her young 64 end. 

" Madame de TEpine, of course, does not know 
what has taken place," said Lady John, when 
they were out on the landing. " I wonder how 
long she wants me to keep Mademoiselle Nardil 
Plelusant to have all the love-making going on 
in one's house, is it not t" 

Miss Gray answered with the common-place 
traisms usual on such occasions. She was too 
well-bred, and had been too thoroughly dis- 
ciplined by life and the world, to betray her 
feelings, yet they were sufficiently keen and 
bitter. 

It would be hard to say that the love, rare 
tM spirit apparitions which la Rochefoucault 
speaks of, had struck its roots in her very heart. 
Miss Gray, indeed, had not escaped the destiny 
of most women, and when she was eighteen she 
had loved, if ii6t very passionately, at least very 
truly, a man who had simply and coolly done 
his best to secure her aflfections, then as simply 
and coolly jilted hw. It was a Very common 
case, and Miss Gray had the wisdom to make 
no moan about it. Very few knew or suspected 
this i3pi6odte of her youth. It had had its birth 
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in a remote country-house, and there lived its 
brief Kfe, and died its bitter death. Miss Mere- 
dith, Charles Meredith, Lady John herself, had 
no suspicion of it. Her little barque had gone 
down, and no one even knew that it had ever 
been ventured on the deep waters. Hers was 
one of the thousand wrecks which are unre- 
corded in the great log-book of life, for which 
there is no pity, no sorrow. And Miss Gray 
bore her trouble pretty much in that spirit. 
She did not lament much over herself nor hold 
life a void because its fairest blossom was 
withered thus early. She went to balls, to 
parties, to dejeuners^ to picnics, and was amiable 
and lovely as before the time of her sorrow. 
She thought of marriage as most girls think of 
it, but she now considered it especially as a 
matter of business. As a matter of business 
Miss Gray wished for an agreeable, rich, and 
well-bom husband. Her taste was too refined 
to make her barter youth and beauty for money, 
and her heart was too seared and blunted by 
past experience to let love weigh a feather in 
the scales of her consideration. Mr. Meredith 
she would have liked very well, had he been 
willing, but Mr* Lovell she liked a great deal 
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better— for one was wealthy in the present, and 
the other was rich only in the future. Ada 
Gray liked actual possession ; she had great ex- 
pectations herself and knew their worth ; but, 
unluckily, if Mr. Meredith showed little inclina- 
tion to comply with that portion of his cousin's 
wishes which concerned Miss Gray, Mr. Lovell 
was scarcely more ardent. He liked her, and 
he admired her, the seat near hers was that 
which he preferred ; he could pull his whiskers 
in her vidnity for hours with evident satisfac- 
tion, but beyond that placid admiration Mr. 
Lovell did not seem inclined to go, and Miss 
Gray lacked the charm which should rouse him 
from his torpor. She knew it, but she was too 
delicate and too proud to court any man, so she 
waited for a warmer liking, which came not, and 
little by little she gave this obdurate gentleman 
all she had to give. 

It was not much. Very few drops had re- 
mained in the bottom of the cup which her in- 
grate lover had poured out on the dust, but it 
was all that was left to Ada Gray, and she 
knew it. If Mr. Lovell had been a poor man he 
would never have had that little, such as it was. 
The man whom she liked in him was young. 
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handsome, good-natured, and especially wealthy. 
Not one of these attributes could she spare him. 
Illness would have cooled, and poverty would 
have daunted her. A perfectly generous aflfec- 
tion is a rare thing, and is seldom felt twice in 
a human life. Ada Gray laid no claim to the 
romance of devotedness. She was what many 
women are, a little cool, a little selfish, a little 
matter-of-fact, with no more imagmation than 
was sufficient to prevent her fi-om stooping to 
that utter degradation impKed by the terrible 
word vulgarity, and no more warmth than was 
enough to save her from the reproach of callous- 
ness. 

Such was her liking for Mr. Lovell, such were 
the feelings over which Silvia's reckless jealousy 
now unconsciously triumphed. They were 
neither fervent nor deep, yet Miss Gray suffered. 
Our likings and dislikings are very complex 
sort of things. Pride, self-love, ambition, were 
hurt to the quick by Silvia's success. Mere 
passiveness would have made Mr. Lovell hers 
with time, if this bright and vehement yoimg 
Italian had not come like a shooting star across 
their quiet course. 

'^I am handsomer than she is; I shall be 
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richer than she can ever be ; I have a know- 
ledge of the world, of literature, art, science — 
she is too indolent ever to attain to ; above all, 
I like him ten times better than she does, and 
yet she wins, and I am cast aside !" 

Such were Ada Gray's bitter reflections as, 
after leaving Miss Meredith's room, she went 
downstairs with Lady John, listening to and 
placidly answering that lady's pettish com- 
plaints concerning the inconveniences of having 
a pair of lovers in one's house. 

This, too, Ada would have to see and endure, 
and it would be all the harder that every one 
of Lady John's guests knew what her hopes 
and her aim had been. But this world's votaries 
often rise to heights of heroism, which would 
secure them a shining place in the next, did 
their ambition lie there. Miss Gray, who was 
not, indeed, quite unprepared for it, had heard 
the announcement of Mr. Lovell's engagement 
without flinching, and she was now ready to 
look on with the same cool fortitude. Of 
course it would be unpleasant, very unpleasant, 
not to say bitter; but it would probably not 
last long, and, inevitable, inexorable argument, 
it must be done. 
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The old gladiator learned to die gracefully 
for the pleasure of the Roman people. One 
often wonders at that. Why should he thus 
please his tormentors, who cried so exultingly, 
" Habet f-^habet /" Why did he not make some 
desperate effort for revenge, and, armed as he 
Vras, drag down a soul or two to Hades, and 
give an extra freight to grim Charon's barque ? 
It is amazing'; but if circus, and gladiator, and 
shouting crowd have drifted away on the sha- 
dowy sea of time, man is not altered since 
CaBsar read his despatches whilst poor wretches 
were dying in the dusty arena below. There 
is still in the lookers-on the same callous indif- 
ference to suffering — ^the same pitiless sentence 
passed on the agony we feel not ; and on that 
of the victim, the same insane yielding to the 
tormentors, and the same weak craving to die 
gi^acefuUy, and without a moan. No doubt it 
is well, in some respects, that it should be so. 
It would be awkward, not to say unpleasant, if 
our gladiators were to tiini savage, and go 
about giving sword-thrusts amongst poor sjpec- 
tators, instead of bleeding to death in decorous 
silence. The world is much more silent, and 
composed, and well-bred, and altogether plea- 
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sant than it would be otherwise, certainly ; but, 
on the other hand, is it so very sure that silence 
is an unmixed good? Are there not wrongs 
which require proclaiming to be redressed, and 
is the acquiescence of the victims the safest 
road to justice or to retribution I 

Silent, however, and not merely silent, but 
also cheerful. Miss Gray was resolved to be. 
She was soon put to the test. At the foot of 
the staircase they met Silvia. Ada went up to 
her, and laying her hand on the young Italian's 

" May I be allowed to congratulate Mademoi- 
selle Nardil'' 

The colour deepened on Silvia's cheek, and 
she clenched her little hands with a strong 
effort. K Lady John had not been present, she 
would have answered with a taunt, and asked 
if she should not congratulate Miss Gray, after 
what she had seen this morning. But the 
presence of the mistress of the house sealed her 
lips, and she forced herself to utter a rather 
disdainful, "You are too good — ^you are too 
good 1" 

" And Mr. Lovell too," persisted Ada, as he 
now opened the glass door, and came in from 
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his interview with Charles Meredith — ** shall I 
not be allowed to congratulate Mr. Lovell toot" 
And she held out her hand so calmly, so frank- 
ly, that Mr. Lovell, who had been rather flur- 
ried at her first address, was thoroughly discon- 
certed as he accepted the pledge of amity thus 
offered to him. 

Silvia looked at them with impatience, and 
not caring to stay with them, entered the draw- 
ing-room, which happened to be empty. She 
did not thus escape Mr. Lovell, for he followed 
her in at once ; nor did he thus escape Lady 
John and Miss Gray. Just as he had seated 
himself by Silvia's side, they came in, as a mat- 
ter of course. 

** Where were you t" he fondly whispered. 
^' I went to look for you in the gaYden, but the 
bird was flown." 

" I beUeve it is the habit of birds to fly," 
tartly replied Silvia. 

Mr. Lovell pulled his whiskers, and smiled. 
That was just what he liked — ^what he wanted 
— ^not a tame girl, but one with a sharp and 
lively tongue. 

"How do you spend your timet" asked Sil- 
via, suddenly tinning on Mr. Lovell — " I mean," 
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she added, as be stfired, *'wbat do yoM dp' 
usually?" 

^' Oh I anything that turns up," he languidly 
replied. " I went in for Hebrew not long ago^ 
but it was slow-— dreadfully slow. It is shoot- 
ing now." 

"And what will it be to-morrow t" she asked, 
smiUng. 

" Not the least idea," apswered Mr, Lovell ; 
then he added in a lower tone, "do come out 
in the garden. I have so much to say to you." 

But Silvia turned a deaf ear to this request. 
Of course he had a great deal to say to her, but 
Savia had no wish to hear. She longed for him 
to be gone, and he was sitting so close by her, 
and she did not dare to st^r; for though she pui^ 
posely shunned looking down into the depths 
of her own heart, she was not so ignorant or 
so foolish as not to suspect that she was wrong- 
ing Mr. Lovell. She guessed, but did not wish 
to know it, and shut her eyes not to see. She 
did her best, indeed, to forget, and her attempts 
were, some of them, startling enough even to 
Mr. Lovell. 

" Is it true that you are very rich?" she asked. 

Mr. Lovell's face darkened considerably at the 
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question.' He had n9yer expected that his 
money would not weigh with the woman who 
would accept him for her husband, but he liked 
Silvia too well not to hate the thought that she 
was selling herself to him. 

"Yes," he said sullenly, "I am very rich. 
" Why do you ask, Mademoiselle Nardi f " 

"Because I feel dull," she replied impatiently, 
" and I wonder if you could not do something 
with your money to amuse me. You know, I am 
to have some too — ^twenty thousand pounds." 

"Indeed 1" he replied, with a slight raising of 
the eyebrows. " Well," he added, " I should be 
so glad if I could do anything to please you," 
and his face cleared considerably as he said it. 
"But there's no doing anything in this slow 
place. No," he added, giving his whiskers a con- 
templative pull, " I don't think there is, on my 
honour." 

"Then what is the good of your money?" 
asked Snvia with a toss of her brown head. 

" Nay, nay," he argued, with the smile of a 
rich man, " money is a very good sort of thing, 
I can tell you. With money," he added, taking 
her hand, and gently raising it to his lips, un- 
perceived, as he thought, by Lady John and 
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Miss Ghray, '^ I can cover these dear little fingers 
with rings ; with money I can throw strings of 
pearls ^ 

What Mr. Lovell conld do with money Silvia 
never learned. She drew her hand from his 
coldly, almost hanghtily. 

" Mr. Lovell," she said, " these are not Italian 
customs. Ton will please never to do that 
again." 

She spoke low, too low for either of the ladies 
at the other end of the room to hear her, but 
she also spoke very deliberately. Mr. Lovell 
looked hard at her. His brow darkened, and 
with grave sullenness he said : 

*^0f course you mean this, Mademoiselle 
Nardil" 

" Every word of it." 

^^ Well, I am too much of a gentleman to in- 
trude on a lady, and especially a young lady, 
attentions which her education or her prejudices 
render unwelcome to her; but you must allow 
me to put one question to you j When you placed 
your hand in mine this morning, did you not 
Lea. that yo. were ^g to becoL xny 
wife?" 

Silvia looked at him, and turned a little pale. 
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If she had dared she would have said " No," but 
she did not dare. Mr.Lovell's handsome face 
was very cold and grave, and Mr. Lovell's blue 
eyes were fastened on her with an expression 
that frightened and subdued her. 

"Yes," she said with involuntary sincerity, 
" I meant that." 

" Just so," said Mr. Lovell, still displeased and 
sulky, and.still looking at her with that warn- 
ing in his eyes which said so plainly that Silvia 
seemed to read every word of it : " Take care ; 
I am Mr. Lovell — ^the rich Mr. Lovell. I have 
asked you to marry me, and you have said yes, 
and jilt me now if you dare — jilt me if you dare. 
Mademoiselle Nardi !" 

And Silvia felt that she might forbid Mr. Lo- 
vell to kiss her hand, and that he might obey 
her; but yet, for all that, she knew that she was 
in his power. 

"Rather a stormy beginning, eh, Ada?" whis- 
pered Lady John, who had been furtively watch- 
ing them. 

" Mr. Lovell will like it all the better," re- 
plied Ada, not without a touch of bitterness in 
her tone. 

And as Ufe must go on spite lovemaking, 
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jealousy, and even deBpair, the breakfast-bell 
rang and called them all away. 

"I have forgotten my handkerchief^" said 
Silvia, and she ran up to her room for a mo- 
ment's breathing-time. She found Mrs. Groom 
there, with a telegram in her hand. 

" Madame de I'Epine is coming after to-mor- 
row, mamzelle," she said, ^' and we can go back 
to the ch&teau. There are rooms enough left 
for «8, 1 bdieve." 

" I shall stay here," replied Silvia ; and she 
walked downstairs without giving Mrs. Groom 
a look. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

SOME melancholy thoughts Mrs, Green indulg- 
ed in, as she heard the breakfast-bell, which 
rang in vain for her. 

The flowers which Miss Meredith required did 
not grow in Lady John's garden, and no one 
knew it better than Mrs. Green. These flowers 
were to be gathered in the immediate vicinity of 
the chateau ; but had they been Hesperian fruit, 
guarded by a cruel dragon, whose very slumbers 
were full of danger, Mrs Green could not have 
felt more appalled than she did ai the task laid 
upon her. Nature had made her pacific and 
timid. She could have lived like a snail in its 
shell, and drawn in her horns for ever, so far as 
anything like bold adventure was concerned. 
But fortune had forgotten to second nature. 
Fortune had placed her at her rich relative's 

l2 
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mercy, and fiery and unBcrapulons Miss Meredith 
had many a time thrust the poor lady into pre- 
dicaments where of her own accord she would 
assuredly never have ventured. The snail in- 
deed is not a very noble insect, it goes about 
creeping, but it never attacks, cuid it has the in- 
stinct of self-preservation. The contents of 
Miss Meredith's will were not such as to give 
Mrs. Green any particular affection for either 
Mr. Meredith or Miss Gray ; it was not disagree- 
able to her to work either of them some sort of 
inJTuy, even though they had not harmed her, 
and she did not actually dislike them; but to 
have to go and pry on Mr. Meredith's motions, 
to detect him in concealment and expose her- 
self to his look of silent contempt, appalled Mrs. 
Green's timid soul. Then how was she to do 
it f No more fitting pretence occurred to her 
than, if detected in her prying expedition, to 
declare that she came to see how the ch&teau 
looked after the fire. But when, wishing to avail 
herself of the postern door, Mrs. Green asked 
Parker for the key, she learned that Mrs. Groom 
had jnst taken it. 

^' How fortunate I" said Mrs. Green, looking 
charmed ; but in her heart being in some awe of 
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Mrs. Groom she thought, " how unfortunate 1" 
She reached the postern door at the same timei 
with the housekeeper. 

" The very person I was seeking for," exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Green, with an uneasy attempt at gaiety 
and graciousness. " I want to look at the chat- 
eau, Mrs. Groom, and I shall be so glad if you 
will tell me all about that fire." 

" There ain't much to tell, ma'am, and, to say 
truth, I ain't got no time to tell it. Madame de 
I'Epine is coming back, and I am to get a few 
rooms ready in a great hurry." 

" Then I shall just walk by you, Mrs. Groom, 
till we get to the ch&teau, and look at it my- 
self" said Mrs. Green. 

^'The breakfast-bell has just rang, ma'am," said 
Mrs. Groom drily. 

" So it has," replied poor Mrs. Green, with a 
sigh, " but I don't happen to care for anything 
this morning." 

" As if I were going to swallow that 1" thought 
Mrs. Groom ; but there was no help for it, and 
she walked on in austere silence, whilst Mrs. 
Green, nothing daunted, talked all the way. 

"Mrs. Groom," she said with much myster- 
iousness of manner, " you wfll not tell poor dear 
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Miss Meredith that I came here, will you ? You 
know her, Mrs. Groom, so warm-hearted and im- 
pulsive ! It is quite delightful in a woman of 
her time of Kfe, but then she will worry so about 
Irifles, that it is quite distressihg at times. Now, 
one of her keys — you know, Mrs. Groom, how 
particular she is about her keys, and what par- 
ticular keys they are too — one of her keys has 
got astray. She does not know it yet, poor dear, 
but it terrifies me to think of the life she will 
lead me when she does. It frightens me, Mrs. 
Groom. When I remember all I went through 
about her pocket-book, which was all the time 
between the counterpane and the blanket of 
her bed, I may well he alarmed, I think," 

" Do you want me to find that key, ma'am ?" 
pointedly asked Mrs. Groom. 

If she thus thought to disconcert her enemy, 
Mrs. Groom was thoroughly disappointed, 

" If you could, I should so like it," complac- 
ently replied Mrs. Green; " more than I can say, 
Mrs. Groom." 

Distance of rank is like the silken rope in 
tournaments, a very frail but very potent barrier. 
It now effectually checked the reply which rose 
to Mrs. Groom's lips. She had the most pro- 
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found contempt for Mrs. Green, she thought a 
snail a poor creeping creature, she was Mrs. 
Green's superior in a hundred ways, and she 
knew it very well ; but for all that she indulged 
herself in no severer retort than a cold, 

"Not being in Lady John's house, I can't help 
you, ma'am!" 

" Are you not coming back I" asked Mrs. Green 
with well-feigned astonishment. "Ah 1 to be sure, 
Madame de I'Epine is coining. And when is 
Mr. Meredith coming, Mrs. Groom?" 

" I wonder you don't see him standing there 
before you, ma'am," replied Mrs. Groom, with 
cool contempt. " This is the second time Mr. 
Meredith has been bowing to you." 

Mrs. Green, thus cured of blindness, did see 
Mr. Meredith, who, though he had seen her be- 
fore she perceived him, had either disdained to 
hide &om her, or had felt no wish to do so. 

He now came towards her, greeted her with 
his usual courtesy, and at once asked after Miss 
Meredith. 

" Poor dear Miss Meredith has been quite un- 
well," replied Mrs. Green, hesitatingly. " And 
then I think this new thing had upset her a 
Uttle." 
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" Do you mean the fire, Mrs. Green t Was she 
here when it took place f ' 

^^ Oh ! no, not the fire. I mean Mademoiselle 
Nardi's engagement with Mr. Lovell. They are 
going to marry, you know." 

She gave him a furtive look. They stood alone 
in the path, for Mrs. Groom had walked on. 

Charles Meredith looked thunderstruck. His 
pale face grew white, and the Ught seemed to 
leave his deep gray eyes that took a vague look, 
but all he said was : 

" Will you kindly ask Miss Meredith when I 
can see her, Mrs. Green ?" 

^* Oh! certainly,. perhaps I had better go back 
and ask her at once. She will be so glad to see 
you." 

She turned back to the postern door, and Mr. 
Meredith let her go. 

He did not thank her, he did not bid her good- 
bye, or walk back with her along the path. He 
stood there as the blow had fallen upon him. 

" And yet he will marry Ada Gray," thought 
Mrs. Green with a sigh, ^^and Miss Meredith 
will have her way to the last." 

Miss Meredith was in a fever of impatience 
and irritation by the time Mrs. Green entered 
her room. 
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" Well?" she said shortly and sharply. 

** Well, I saw Mr, Meredith. I met him a little 
miexpectedly, perhaps. He asked most kindly 
about yoTi. Also he wants to know when he 
can see yon. Do yon know, dear Miss Mere- 
dith," she added, with a brisk sort of cheerful- 
ness, " I should not at all wonder if this mys- 
tery had not been meant to surprise you. I 
should not wonder if dear Mr. Meredith had not 
meant to come in upon you quite unexpected- 
ly, flow nice of him 1" 

"Don't make me sick, Green 1" exclaimed 
Miss Meredith, with a deeper and a sadder bit- 
terness than she usually displayed to her com- 
panion. " You know you don't mean it, or be- 
Keve it. You know the boy I have reared and 
spent a fortune on, is turning against me in my 
old age." 

Mrs. Green murmured vaguely. It was sad, 
very sad ; but still matters might be better than 
they seemed. 

Miss Meredith shook her head impatiently, 
and with a motion of her hand, implying her 
weariness of further speech, she sank back in 
her chair, and leaning in it, with her chin on her 
breast, and her eyes moodily fastened on the thin 
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withered hands which lay clasped on her lap, 
she gave way to some bitter and dreary 
thoughts. 

*' I am only fit to leave him money, am I ?" 
she thought, " only fit to die and be buried, and 
leave him money, to pay off his rascally bro- 
ther-in-law's cheating. And Ada Gray is in 
the plot, is she ? It was all very well to blind 
me, and divide my money, and each go his and 
her own way, making believe to be so sweet to- 
gether all the time, and he had little Nardi, and 
she was trying to hook that stupid Lovell ; but 
I settled that for both of them, and I may settle 
the rest yet — I may settle it in a way they little 
think of, either of them." 

Mrs. Green, who was watching her all the 
time, wondered on her part at Miss Meredith's 
long fit of musing. She wondered, but was not 
without guessing the nature of the sick lady's 
thoughts. Was Miss Meredith going to alter 
her will again? She had altered it several 
times already, as Mrs. Green had learned ; by 
means which Miss Meredith might suspect, but 
had never yet detected. Ah ! if she were to 
make it again as she had made it once before, 
leaving the bulk of the property to the charities. 
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and ten thonsand pounds to Mrs. Green. Ten 
thousand pounds ; invest it at even no more than 
three per cent., it yielded three hundred a year. 
Add that to Mrs. Green's own hundred a year, 
and you get a sum total of four himdred. It 
was not much, but it was el dorado to the poor 
lady. A little house and garden in the 
newly-built part of Brompton, two servants, 
a subscription to Mudie's, a drive in the parks 
every now and then — ^Mrs. Green was indol- 
ent and did not care for too much exercise — 
a , box at the Opera occasionally, would have 
filled Mrs. Green's heart with content ; and all 
these were surely attainable for four hundred a 
year. And then, though Mrs. Green did not 
add this commentary to her text, that yellow, 
dark-eyed tyrant, whom she was furtively 
watching, would be lying mute, dea^ bUnd 
and motionless in a strong oaken chest, six 
feet down in the earth, and never more would 
she or could she lay unpleasant errands on Mrs. 
Green, no more could she watch and torment 
and scold her. Suppose even that she did not 
leave her money to the charities, would ten 
thousand pounds be so great a loss to Ada 
Gray, who had such expectations, or to Charles 
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Meredith, who made such a handsome living by 
his profession ? It would be nothing, or next to 
nothing to them, and to her an inestimable 
blessing. 

" I know what you are thinking of^" here said 
Miss Meredith, startling Mrs. Green out of her 
reverie by this ominous remark ; « but it won't 
do, Green, it won't do." 

** My dear Miss Meredith 1" 

" I tell you it won't do. Green, it won't do ; 
and now ring the bell for Symons — I think I'll 
dress." 

Thus dismissed, Mrs. Green went down, and 
had her breakfast after everyone else had done.r 
Scarcely had she gone through half the meal, 
when she was simimoned up again. Miss Mere- 
dith sat by the window. The day had become 
clouded, and it was in a grey light, cold as the 
grave, that the poor unloved woman sat brood- 
ing over the treachery, as she called it, of her 
two chosen ones. Yes, they had combined to 
betray her. She had paid them out, indeed ; 
she had snatched the rich man from that pale 
and cool Ada, and the bright Italian girl from 
rebellious Charles Meredith. But love troubles, 
which &de away from the mind of age, are not 
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sufficiently keen or deep for its resentment. 
Miss Meredith could contemplate but one ade- 
quate punishment for the ingrates, and that was 
still in her power. Yes, she could disinherit 
them, and add the bitterness of poverty to that 
other bitterness which, to say truth. Miss Mere- 
dith thought little enough of. 

" May I come in f then asked Mrs. Green, 
looking in at her through the half-open 
door. 

That bitter retribution which surely over- 
takes the selfish and unloving was now be- 
ginning for Miss Meredith. For the first time 
she looked at poor Mrs. Green's roimd face with 
uneasiness. What if the patient victim of her 
tyranny should now turn tyrant in her turn, 
and having her at such advantage, deal with 
her as she listed. Charles Meredith had shunned 
her, and would only come on a sort of compul- 
sion. Ada Gray she hated. Little Nardi did 
not care for her ; and Lady John loved her own 
ease, and was not to be troubled or annoyed. 
There was no one left but Mrs. Green — no one, 
and she stared at the poor lady so moodily that 
Mrs. Green got uneasy, 

"Are you not well, dear Miss Meredith!" 
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asked Mrs. Green, whose nneaBmess went on 
increasing. 

** Come in," said Miss Meredith, turning her 
head away, and still thinking. ^^ I must watch 
her — ^watch and bribe her." 

There was something in the thought, weak 
and helpless as she felt, which soothed the sick 
woman. 

** Mrs. Green," she said coaxingly, " sit down 
by me. Mrs. Green," she said, taking her hand, 
*' I am going to turn over a new lea^ and we 
are going to get on beautifully-— oh 1 so beauti- 
fully !" Poor Mrs. Green could scarcely believe 
her ears, so incredible sounded this language ; 
but Miss Meredith went on, ^^ And I am going 
to alter my will back again. You remember 
how I made it ojice, Mrs. Green. I cut out the 
whole of them, and I gave all to the charities, 
with a legacy to you, Mrs. Green." 

Mrs. Green murmured that she recollected 
something of the kind. 

** And what became of that will, Mrs. Grewi ?" 

" You burned it. Miss Meredith." 

** Did I f Well, I may bum another will, and 
disappoint them, Mrs. Green." 

Mrs. Green was silent, but she felt her heart 
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beating ; for it is rare in life when the disap- 
pointment of some one does not mean the grati- 
fication of some one else, and that some one 
else just then might very well be Mrs. Green. 

** Shall I read to you I" asked Mrs. Green ; 
and she took up a book with great seeming 
alacrity. " Where did I leave off?" 

Miss Meredith did not heed her. 

" I gave him the education of a gentleman," 
she said bitterly ; '' 1 spent hundreds upon him, 
hundreds, and that is my reward 1" 

Mrs. Green sat patiently, with the open book 
in her hand, as if she were only waiting to 
begin. But Miss Meredith, without heeding 
her, rose — she had not been equal to the exer- 
tion for days— went for her desk, brought it, 
and opening it, began to write. Mrs. Green 
watched her over the pages of her book, and 
Miss Meredith, without heeding her, wrote on, 
till she had done, when, with a touch of her old 
sarcastic humour, she tossed the paper to her 
and said, '* Read that." 

Mrs. Green obeyed; the document she was 
thus commanded to peruse was brief, but most 
interesting. It was, as Mrs. Green had surmised. 
Miss Meredith's will ; and a very sweeping will 
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it was, leaving all Mias Meredith might die pos- 
sessed of to her fiuthfol Mend and relatiTe, 
Arabella Meredith Green." 

^My dear Miss Meredith T cried Mrs Green, 
raising her hands ; ^yon are too good — ^I have 
not deserved this." 

**()£ conrse not; andyonll get it according 
as yon behave yonrsd^ Green. It's not signed." 

^ Of conrse not," cheerfblly said Mrs. Ghreen, 
as if to have the will signed wonld have filled 
her with dismay. 

^ The other one was signed and witnessed," 
bitterly said Miss Meredith; '^but they have 
done for themselves, Green — ^they have." 
I am very sorry," mnrmared Mrs. Green. 
Are yon. Green t — ^yon don't look like it. 
Tonr eyes sparkled awhile ago. Well, never 
mind — open that drawer, will yon — ^the third. 
Green." 

Mrs. Green did as she was bid. 

"And now give me what yon find there, will 
yont" 

" I see a pair of gloves, Miss Meredith, and an 
opera^glass." 

" Don't, Green, don't I" sighed the sick wo- 
man; ^* don't pretend that yon do not see a 
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sheet of blue foolficap ; and give it to me." 

Thus admonished, Mrs. Green was no longer 
blind to the will, which lay indeed very visible 
before her ; and she brought it to Hiss Mere- 
dith, who took it, and kept it in her hand, look- 
ing at it with a very sad and dreary look. 

"Light the candle. Green, will yout** she 
said, in a low voice. 

Mrs. Green obeyed in silence, and stood be- 
fore Miss Meredith with the candle in her hand. 
Slowly but deliberately Miss Meredith raised 
the will to the flame, set fire to the thick blue 
paper, and held it &st till the flames nearly 
reached her fingers, when she handed it to Mrs. 
Green, who hastily threw it away in the fire- 
place. Miss Meredith waited till it was a 
blackened scroll, then she said with grim satis- 
faction, 

"There goes a noble inheritance. Green. 
But do not be too sure of yourself either," she 
added, suspiciously ; " I am not dead yet, and 
it is just as you behave yourself, you know." 

Miss Meredith was not dead yet, as she said, 

but she got much worse as the afternoon wore 

on, and the varieties in her mood were almost 

more than poor Mrs. Green could bear. Once 
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she insifited ou the windows being shut, and the 
curtains drawn, so that total darkness was the 
result. Another time she declared that if Mrs. 
G-reen did not leave the house, she should. 
Luckily this whim did not last more than five 
minutes, and was succeeded by another, which, 
though less dangerous to Mrs. Green's repose, 
was not much more acceptable to the poor lady. 
Miss Meredith asked for pen and ink. 

" Is she going to write a fresh will I" thought 
Mrs. Green, with a sinking heart, for of course 
a fresh will must have been against her this 
time. 

But no, Miss Meredith took out a sheet of note 
paper, scribbled a few lines, sealed and directed 
a letter, then rang the bell. 

" Shall I post it for you?" asked Mrs. Green. 

" No," was the short reply ; " it is not to be 
posted." 

" Then shall I take it I" persisted Mrs. Green, 
who could be obstinate at times. 

"Don't worry me," replied Miss Meredith, 
with a wearied sigh ; " that letter is for Charles 
Meredith, and a servant shall take it." 

And a servant did take it. Mrs. Green saw 
it placed in his hands, she saw the door of the 
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room close behind him, she heard his step going 
down, and she felt, with the resignation which 
repeated disappointments had taught her, that 
her fortimes were once more in great jeopardy. 

" She has sent for him, he will come, and, of 
course, they will make it up again," thought 
Mrs. Green, with a sigh. 

Miss Meredith's face confirmed her fears. 
Miss Meredith looked sad and despondent. 
Miss Meredith looked in the mood in which 
Queen Elizabeth longed to forgive her young 
Essex ; and as there was no treacherous Coun- 
tess of Nottingham to come between them, 
could Mrs. Green doubt that the sick lady 
would forgive her favourite once more ? She 
loved him, even though she had made it impos- 
sible for him to live with her ; and love is a po- 
tent enchanter, and has many spells wherewith 
to break stubborn pride. 

" You want to know what I have written f 
suddenly said Miss Meredith, looking hard at 
her. " I don't mind telling you, Green. I have 
forbidden him to come near me till I send for 
him." 

Mrs. Green muttered something, which 
sounded like an intercession. 

m2 
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"Don't, Green,'* said Miss Meredith, not 
without a sort of pathos in her voice — " don't 
try that I" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SILVIA stood in her room, with her back to 
the door, when she heard a tap behind her. 

" Come in," she said, without looking round. 

'^ Please, mamzelle, I bring a message from 
Madame de I'Epine," said Mrs. Groom's voice. 

At once Silvia turned round, and Mrs. Groom 
could see that she held a sparkling necklace in 
her hand. 

"How is she?" composedly asked Silvia — 
"well, I hope. And how is the Captain, Mrs. 
Groom — ^better ?" 

" The Captain will never be better, mamzelle, 
nor my poor dear mistreas either, I fear. But 
Madame de TEpine wished me to give you 
this." 
I Silvia took the letter which Mrs. Groom 

handed her, and read it attentively. 

" Silvia," wrote her friend, *' you are angry 
with me, but I had cares and sorrows which no 
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one could share, for there was shame in them. 
I also thought you would have faith in me, and 
and so I left you. You have shown me my 
error, and punished me for it so severely, that 
my whole life long I shall feel the sting of that 
pain. But it is too late to complain — too late 
to repent. I only wish to ask you if the step 
you have taken is irrevocable indeed. If it is, 
I must write to your guardian ; if it is not, come 
back to me at once, and let all be forgotten." 

Silvia put this letter in her pocket with a 
haughty smile. 

" Madame de TEpine is very kind to want me 
back," she said, with a touch of irony ; " but, 
you see, Mrs. Groom, she is still in so much 
trouble, that I think I had better stay here, 
where she left me. For perhaps you do not 
know it, but I am going to marry Mr. Lovell." 

She looked Mrs. Groom very proudly in the 
face as she said it. Mrs« Groom was evidently 
lauch aarprised. 

** Indeed, mamzelle 1" she said. 

" Yes, Mrs. Groom, and see what Mr. Lovell 
telegraphed to Paris for." She flashed a beau- 
tiful diamond ring before Mrs. Groom's eyes. 
^* And look again," she added, opening a richly- 
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bound album, filled with exquisite water-colour 
views of Rome and its environs — *^ that is mj 
country, Mrs. Groom, and Mr. Lovell is to take 
me there." 

" When you are married, I suppose ?" 

Silvia nodded, and in the pride and fuhiess of 
her heart she said : 

Is it not like a fairy-tale ?" 
m,. .0 i. ... in^.e r«p^» o-hdy r. 
plied Mrs. Groom. " You will be a very rich 
lady, no doubt. And that Mr. Lovell dotes on 
you, I saw long ago." 

" Yes," saucily interrupted Silvia, " I believe 
he likes me." 

" I daresay Madame de TEpine will be disap- 
pointed and sorry," continued Mrs. Groom. 

" Disappointed! Why sol" again interrupted 
Silvia. 

" I believe you can guess why, mamzelle," re- 
plied Mrs. Groom, very composedly; "but I 
daresay -tis best so. Not because the one ain't 
as rich, nor yet as good as the other, but be- 
cause I always thought Mr. Meredith was the 
sort of man who ought to marry an angel, and 
I for one should hate being made an angel oi 
before my time 1" 
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Silvia smiled ironicallj. 

" An angel I Think how inconvenient the 
wings would be, Mrs. Groom !" 

"So they would, mamzelle, and I suppose 
that's why they keep flying up there, and don't 
oome down to us ; but, as I said, he should have 
married an angel, and even then I ain't sure 
that she would have been perfect enough for 
him," pensively added Mrs. Groom. 

"IB Miss Gray an angel?" aaked SUvia. 

" She's like one; but I don't know how they'll 
get on together, that's the truth. Pretty well, 
I daresay. She's the very one to manage a man, 
that she is." 

Silvia bit her Up, and it was with a heightened 
colour that she said: 

" You have not seen all, Mrs. Groom — look !" 
and opening a casket she displayed such an 
amount of jewels within it, that Mrs. Groom 
stared. 

" You don't mean to say that you are going 
to wear all that?" 

" I was to choose," said Silvia, " for I am to 
have the family diamonds as well, but I think 
m keep aU." 
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^'My dear mamzelle, Mr. Lovell Is not so rich 
as all that. He never can afford it." 

" Then he shall take them all back — every- 
one I" cried Silvia, in sudden and vehement dis- 
pleasure. " I will not be tantalized. If I keep 
the emeralds I shall always regret the rubies, 
and if I cannot have the cameos I shall go dis- 
tracted. Look at them, Mrs. Groom," she added, 
with a fliadden softneBS in her voice, «you can- 
not tell me to give them up 1 All pietre dure^ 
the muses for a necklace, and the three graces 
in a bracelet. And the tiara,'* she added, placing 
the gracefiil diadem on her young brown head, 
''and the ear-rings," she said, fastening them 
on, '' all set in Etruscan style I No, I cannot 
let them go, Mrs. Groom. Besides, they come 
from Rome, you know." 

She looked at herself in the glass, and smiled 
at her own young image. 

" They^re pretty," said Mrs. Groom approv- 
ingly. 

" Pretty ! Mrs. Groom, they are beautiful ! 

Look at this head. Why, these parted lips seem 
to speak." 

'' That head is like you^ mamzelle." 

Silvia blushed and smiled. 
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^^ So Mr. Lovell says. Tea, I must keep the 
cameoB. Perhaps I shall give up the emeralds." 

But when the emeralds lay before her on their 
bed of white satin, when she saw them so softly 
shining like green leaves, with fruit of delicious 
pink coral, Silvia's heart relented. No, she 
could not give them up. After that she turned 
to the rubies. Soft, red, and set round with 
brilliants and pearls, sparkled the rich gems, 
fewer in number than in the cameo or emerald 
sets, but far richer in lustre, and of a more gor- 
geous beauty. Silvia looked at them long and 
silently ; then, putting them back in the casket, 
she went down to the drawing-room with it in 
her hand. Mr. Lovell was below. Lady John 
and Ada Gray alone were present. 

"Well," gaily said Mr. Lovell, taking the 
casket from Silvia's hand, "which have you 
ch„.^to..d,r He opened th« eke, Ld 
exclaimed, on seeing its contents : " Why, they 
are all here I" 

" Yes," carelessly replied Silvia, " I like them 
all equally well." 

There was an awkward pause. 

" Shall I choose for you?" asked Mr. Lovell, 
putting his hand on the rubies, the most costly 
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though perhaps Dot the most beautiful of the 
three sets. 

"No, thank you," sweetly replied Silvia, turn- 
ing her head away. "Whichever you choose 
will only make me regret the other two." ^ 

Mr. Lovell turned very red, and looked much 
embarrassed. To give the three was indeed 
beyond his means. Mr. Lovell was rich, but his 
wealth was neither fabulous nor boundless, and 
he had had losses. 

" Well, then, take two," he said with some 
hesitation. 

Silvia laughed gaily and saucily in his face. 

"And if I do," she said, " the third will be the 
very one I wanted." 

" My dear Mademoiselle Nardi " 

" My dear Mr. Lovell, shut up the casket — 
take it away and let us say no more about it. 
You don't think," she added, looking full in his 
face with her bright clear look, " that I am 
marrying you for your money or your jewels ?" 

Mr. Lovell looked at her and felt bewitched. 
Several times already Silvia had put to him the 
same proud, defiant question, and ever with the 
same proud clear look that carried conviction to 
Mr. Lovell. No, this girl was not marrying him 
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for his money. Yielding to an irresistible impulse, 
a fond foolish madness, he placed the casket in 
her little hands and closed them upon it. Silvia 
had ceased to hope this ; surprise and delight at 
first kept her mute ; then she burst forth into a 
joyous transport. 

" Oh I how good, how very good you are to 
me 1" she cried, with a dewy softness in her 
eyes as their look fell upon him. " But pray 
don't spoil me so any more — ^pray do not !*' 

Mr. Lovell laughed, and whispered in her 
ear — 

" My darling, you must never tempt me so 
again, for I could not help doing what I have 
done, and entre nous a few more such whims 
would ruin me." 

A bright triumphant meaning flitted across 
Silvia's face. It is sweet to prevail, it is sweet 
to possess jewels both beautiful and splendid, 
so generously given, and even in the meekest 
of womankind the presence of a rival and of a 
cold friend does not detract from either joy or 
sweetness. Still, there was no littleness, no 
unkind triumph in Silvia's heart as she turned 
to Ada Gray and Lady John, and said, with the 
casket in her hands — 
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"Was there ever anything like it! I am 
ashamed, indeed I am, and jet," she frankly 
added, '^ I am glad. Look !" 

She took out the cameos and put them on, 
diadem, bracelet, necklace and earrings, then 
walked towards Lady John, who raised her eye- 
glass critically, whilst Ada leaned back in her 
chair with a taint sigh. 

But if the Gorgon head which wreathed its 
serpents in the shield of Athen^ had suddenly 
flashed before Silvia's eyes she could not have 
stood still more suddenly, with feice more rigid 
and eyes more startled, than when, on approach- 
ing Lady John, she saw Mr. Meredith sitting in 
one of the deep windows, with his pale face look- 
ing at her from the deep folds of the crimson da- 
mask curtains. There was sorrow in his look, 
there was coldness and pride, and, above all that, 
there was a quiet scorn ; but none of these tokens 
did Silvia read or feel or heed, she only knew 
that he was there before her, and after staring 
at him for a moment in dreary wonder, she 
turned away and sank on the nearest chair. 

** I believe Miss Meredith's quarter of an hour 
is over now," said Mr. Meredith rising, ** and 
that I may venture to go up and see her." 
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" Then I shall ffo with you," said Lady John, 

Mr. Meredith raised no demur ; he went up to 
Silvia, made a polite inquiry, which she did not 
answer; then, without heeding her silence, 
bowed courteously and left the room. 

Silvia began to rally now. She started to 
her feet ; she turned crimson ; her eyes flashed 
fire, and confi-onting Mr. Lovell, she said 
angrily — 

" Why did you not tell me Mr. Meredith was 
there?" 

Mr. Lovell did not answer. Her emotion had 
not passed unnoticed by him, and it had brought 
to his handsome face a cloud of sulky and jeal- 
ous displeasure, which her angry and imperative 
question did not dispel. 

" You knew it," she said vehemently — " you 
all knew it!" Here her eye fell angrily on 
Ada Gray, who quietly rose and walked out of 
the room, and closed the door behind her. 

" Of course we did," replied Mr. Lovell very 
coldly. 

" Then why did you not tell me f — ^wby did 
he not speak to me ?" 
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"Really, MademoiBelle Nardi, you must put 
the question to Mr. Meredith yourself." 

"It is a plot I" indignantly cried Silvia, 
snatching the cameos from her head, her neck, 
her arm, and tossing them on the table — ^' it is 
a plot to insult me." 

Mr. Lovell looked at her with increasing dis- 
pleasure and mistrust. 

" Will you be good enough to explain your- 
self?" he asked in tones of ice. 

His voice, his look, sobered Silvia. She trem- 
bled from head to foot, and all colour left her 
cheeks. 

" I mean," she said in faltering accents, *Hhat 
I consider it strange in you to let me put on 
these jewels in Mr. Meredith's presence, and im- 
pertinent in him not to come forth and address 
me." 

" I was not aware that trying on jewels given 
by me should not be done in Mr. Meredith's pre- 
sence," replied Mr. Lovell, looking black as 
night. "As to his not addressing you, perhaps. 
Mademoiselle Nardi, it was because you had not 
been two minutes in the room. Unless, indeed, 
he had other motives with which I am unac- 
quainted." 
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**May I ask your meaning t" inqtiired Silvia, 
looking pale and indignant. 

" May I ask yours I" replied Mr. Lovell very 
warmly — " may I ask who and what Mr. Mere- 
dith is to you, that you should display all this 
emotion when he appears t" 

The very lips of Silvia grew white, but she 
answered very calmly : 

^' Mr. Meredith is nothing and no one to me, 
Mr. Lovell — and never has been," she added, 
looking him full in the fece. " I suppose," she 
continued, in the tone of an injured queen, 
" that you will do me the honour to belieye me 
— at least," she added with emphatic bitterness, 
" I hope so." 

There is always a culminating point in a 
quarrel, whether between lovers or friends, or 
even enemies. It is when one of the belligerent 
parties begins to give way. Mr. Lovell now 
found himself in that unfortunate position. In 
reality he was in the right. In reality his re- 
sentment of Silvia's unreasonable reproaches 
was justified, but by laying bare his mode of 
attack to the enemy, he gave her a sudden ad- 
vantage, which the extremity of her peril made 
her seize at once. It is dangerous to say the 
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truth, unless one be prepared to say it all. It 
is dangerous not to be able to follow up a bold 
attack, and to have to effect a defensive retreat. 
In that predicament Mr. Lovell now found him- 
self. Silvia looked at his flushed and confused 
face, and smiled very calmly. Picking up the 
cameos, she quietly put them back into the cas- 
ket, and placing this in his hands, she said, with 
some dignity : 

" Keep this for me, Mr. Lovell. Whilst it is 
in your care, I shall not feel at least that your 
generosity must keep my tongue silent. You 
know me now as I am, if you did not know me 
before — a wilful, passionate girl, accustomed to 
say what comes uppermost, and yet also accus- 
tomed not to be misinterpreted." 

** I can't stand that," replied Mr. Lovell, pull- 
ing his whiskers, and pushing the casket angrily 
away. " I can't. Mademoiselle Nardi ; and, by 
Jove ! I have not deserved it from you." 

" Of course you have not," replied Silvia, with 
her most witching smile—" who says you have I 
But you must obey me — ^now is my time, and 
I will be obeyed," she added wilfully. 

He looked at her, angry, jealous, irresolute, 
and yet conquered, spite jealousy and anger. 

VOL. III. N 
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He let her place the casket in his hands^ and 
using hia own motion, close them, upon it with, 
pretty despotism. 

'^ Keep it for me/' abie said, '' it is mine. You 
must not touch one of the jewels in it, but you 
must keep it." 

" Why so t" he aaked very reluctantly. 

He leaned back on the couch, and held the 
costly casket carelessly and loosely enough as 
he looked up at her ; and sh^ stood before him 
g^raceful, pretty, and wilfoL 

" Why so f " she repeated gaily. " Why, that 
I may torment you to my heart's content, Ifr. 
LoveU." 

'' That you will be aure to do," he ru&fully 
replied. 

Silvia turned her head away, and gave him 
her hand ; and as Mr. Lovell kissed it, spite the 
old prohibition, Silvia, looking at herself in 
the mirror opposite, thought with a bursting 
heart, "I wish I were dead I — I wish I were 
deadl" 

" Ye^, I wish I were dead 1" thought Silvia, 
as, after leaving Mr. Lovell, she went up to her 
room and threw herself on her bed. " I wish I 
were dead and buried, away from all this!" 
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What ailed her ? She did not kiiiowy or, rather, 
she did not ynah to know it. Bat do what she 
would to drive it awaj^ Mr. Meredith'^ pale face 
WM ever qoming back befeve her, snch as it 
looked wh^i he saw her decked with Mr. 
LovelTs gifts — ^a pale &oe, grave and sad, but 
also with a quiet scorn, which, though subdued, 
seemed intdlerable to Silvia^s memory. She 
shut her eyes, not to see it, and it was there, 
passing before that mental vision which is the 
torment of a troubled heart. The sound of a 
hurried knock at the door roused her. A lan- 
guid ^^Come in'* authorized Mrs. G-reen's en- 
trance. 

*^ My dear," she said, without preamble, ** Miss 
Mdredith would like to speak to you." 

Silvia raised her head ttom her pillow,^ then 
let it sink back again. 

"What for?" she a«ked. 

« She did not say." 

Silvia sat up. "He must be gone," she 
thought. She smoothed her hair, she slipped 
down on the floor, and walking unsteadily,, like 
one still giddy, she left her room. She went 
along the corridors, and up and down the stair- 
cases, passing by closed doors, and wondering 
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if every one within felt as bitter and desolate as 
she felt just then, looking at the bright gleams 
of yellow sunKght which shone across the 
polished steps, or feU down in purple and violet 
hues from the painted glass windows Lady 
John delighted in, thinking languidly, " All this 
seemed so beautiful and so bright an hour ago, 
and now it is so dark, so dull and so dark I" 

On reaching the door of Miss Meredith's 
room, Silvia stood still and listened, with a 
little frown on her>clear white forehead. Was 
that talking within ! No, everything was silent. 
Yet she opened gently — so gently and so noise- 
lessly, that she was not heard, and could pause 
on the threshhold, looking breathlessly at Mr. 
Meredith, who did not see her. She looked, 
standing there motionless, with her hand on 
the door, and forgetting that she had meant to 
avoid him. He stood leaning back with folded 
arms against a cabinet, and facing Miss Mere- 
dith. She sat up in her deep arm-chair. The 
setting sun, which streamed in through the 
open window, fell with a fiery glow across the 
sick woman!s pale face. Involuntarily Silvia 
thought of an old Breton legend, which Mr. 
Meredith had once told her, and in which the 
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adventurer, in quest of hidden treasure, finds a 
yellow woman, clad in black, waiting for him in 
the remote chamber of a palace, and who, when 
questioned, answers, " I was born with Sin in 
Paradise, and my name is Death." And the fear- 
less adventurer goes on his quest undeterred. 
Thus cool, thus undaunted, looked Mr. Mere- 
dith. With hesitating steps, Silvia walked in, 
and appeared before the pair. 

" There !" triumphantly cried Miss Meredith, 
stretching her hand towards Silvia; "there, 
deny it now if you dare !" 

Mr. Meredith gave Silvia a cool and quiet 
look. 

"Mademoiselle Nardi is not likely to assert 
anything either Miss Gray or I am likely to 
deny," he said. 

Silvia started slightly as he uttered the words, 
for she then first saw Ada Gray sitting by the 
open window, and looking out on the evening 
sky, all flushed with sunset, and the village in 
the shady valley below making a background 
of deep green, against which the white vases 
on Lady John's terrace rose bright and golden. 
To all seeming, Ada was absorbed in the pros- 
pect. In the warm and tender evening light 
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her beautiful calm taee looked like lovely ivory, 
to which some cmming artist had given life, 
indeed, bnt which still preserved the repose of 
its first existence. Silvia's blood seemed to 
flow like fire in her veins as she looked at her 
rival ; bat she so &t commanded herself as to 
say calmly, addressing Miss Meredith, 

" May I know what yon want of me ?" 

^^ Did you or did you not see him and Ada 
Gray on Wednesday morning?" asked Miss 
Meredith, turning on her, and speaking with 
fiery vehemence. 

Before Silvia could reply, Mr. Meredith inter- 
fered. 

^ And is that the question to answer which 
Mademoiselle Nardi was troubled to come here?" 
he exclaimed, looking much displeased. *^Is 
that what you want to know. Miss Meredith ?" 

" You can't deny it 1 — ^you can't deny it I" she 
said, triumphantly. "She saw you both hid- 
ing ! — she saw you !" 

Silvia, turning crimson, was again going to 
speak, but again Mr. Meredith did not give her 
time to do so. 

" It is quite possible that Mademoiselle Nardi 
should have seen us," he said, very calmlyt 
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*^ for Miss Gray and I certainly m^t^ and had a 
long oonrersation on Wednesday n^ormng ; but 
what of that, Miss Meredith ?" 

** Why did you not tell me you had seen him 
when I asked you to get me his address?" asked 
Miss Meredith, turning towards Ada. ^'Why 
did you not tell me f " 

Ada slowly turned her gaze from the prospect 
on which it had been riveted, and was going to 
speak ; but Mr. Meredith, who seemed deter- 
mined to bear the brunt of his cousin's anger, 
took on himself to answer this question. 

" Miss Gray could scarcely tell you, in honour, 
that which I had requested her especially to 
keep secret." 

Miss Meredith stared at him in more wonder 
than anger, or, at least, in wonder on which 
anger slowly followed. 

" So yoU meant it I" she said, at last. " You 
meant it, Charles ; and it has come to this be- 
tween us, that you avoid me— you avoid me 1" 

** Excuse me, I wanted to see you, that same 
day, but you refused to see me." 

** You asked to see me, of course you did — 
when all was over 1 Shall I tell you why you 
did not ask it earlier I" she cried, passionately, 
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and lomi^ aK aeif-eiHitroI ia tit& "w^baaoHX of 
hfirangac *^SliaII I teQ yon wkyf Ton sla jed 
away becaoae your brQtfa£x*-m4aw is a dbeat and 
£brg«r^ and that joa will Iwrtar your propotj 
to save ^TTTi^ Afnferrig jQQZBelf sure all tbe time 
of mine. Bat jon may be mistakoi, Mr. Mere- 
ditK; no inh^mtance of mine shall aaTe tfiat fel- 
low from dn^ononr — none^ nooer' die cried, 
strikizig hex^ hand chi tiie dhow of her diair 
with angry forces 

Mr. Meredith smiled in h<»' fiuse. 

''Now yon set me free^^heasdd. **I owe yon 
mndi, an my fife I shall rran^oahar it, and hold 
dear the memory of the woman who cared for 
my childhood — bnt still yon set me free T 

'^Qiailes! Charles T cried jffiss Meredith, 
with sndden lore and tenderness in her dark 
eyes, "if yon were a boy again, yon wonld be 
mine, as yon once were, as yon shonld ever 
hare been," she added, with keen reproach. 

He smiled again. 

"Manhood has its daims," he said, "and 
much though I owed you, I could not — ^I will be 
honest — I would not deny them." 

" No, you would not," she cried, with sudden 
irritation, and her dark eyes flashing angrily. 
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" You were always stubborn, even though you 
never lost your temper, never, but always smiled 
in my iBace, because you did not care about me, 
Charles. Did you care when you were told 
that I was ill ? You did not ! — ^you did not I" 

" Do not say so," he said, very gently, and 
sitting down by her side as he spoke. " Ever 
since ^y return I have sent to know three times 
a day how you were, whether better or worse." 

"Did you?" she said, slowly. She looked at 
him, then at Ada Gray; then she remarked, with 
calm bitterness, "Yes, yes, of course you did. 
It is worth while knowing how people are when 
they have something to leave, Charles I" 

Mr. Meredith's pale face became flushed ; but 
he looked as if he scorned to reply. It may be 
that his silence only exasperated Miss Meredith, 
fo,.h,»id,wiil>J„eJgb,.ten>««, 

"What is a will when people are agreed? 
And," she added, looking from Charles Meredith 
to Ada Gray, " it is so easy to put it by when 
the poor fool is dead and gone." 

Mr. Meredith rose. 

" Miss Gray must plead her own cause," he 
said coldly ; " but if I were as mercenary as you 
think me, Miss Meredith, I would never have 
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left you — ^I, a poor man ; yon, a rich woman. I 
would never act as I do in opposition to your 
wishes ; I would never risk the inheritance you 
taught me to call mine, to save what can be 
saved of a mean wretch's honom\'' 

" It is pride — it is all pride I" she cried — " the 
pride that made you rebel against me as a boy, 
Charles ; the pride that made you go from me 
as a man will make a beggar of you now. As 
yott sow, so will you reap. And do not think 
that you shall reap the benefit of your treach^ 
ery," she added, turning to Ada Gray. " You 
might both have been rich — ^thank yourselves if 
you both are poor." 

^^Miss Gray is innocent," replied Charles. 
" I wanted to see Mr. Lovell at once in private, 
and I asked her to be my messenger. Surely 
that is not guilt." 

" Very well, sir — very well," said Miss Mere- 
dith, speakiDg low, and evidently trying to 
curb in her resentment. "I know what to 
think, and I shall know how to act." 

Silvia could not bear this. She had not 
merely wrought her own undoing — she had 
ruined Mr. Meredith. She went up to him, and 
looking at him, she said, piteously — 
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**Pray forgive me — ^pray dol I did not 
know what I was doing. I meant no harm — 
tell Josephine that I did not, and pray forgive 
mer 

K she had been a statue, Mr. Meredith could 
not have looked at her more coldly than he did. 

** I have nothing to forgive," he said. " I had 
trusted you with no secret, and therefore you 
betrayed none. Besides, Mr. Lovell has suffer- 
ed too cruelly from my poor sister's husband 
for me to resent anything you can do, Made- 
moiselle Nardi." 

Silvia turned very pale, and drew back two 
steps. So that was her claim on Mr. Meredith. 
She was Mr. Lovell's future wife. That cha- 
racter saved her from his resentment, and en- 
sured her impunity. She could not utter one 
word more, but stood before them all an image 
of silent despair, and reckless of the meaning 
they could put on her grief. Mr. Meredith 
looked at her, and his pale face became deeply 
flushed as he looked. He knew whence that 
despair sprang, and he also knew that though 
a word of his could cure this passionate son*ow, 
that word was more than he dare utter. She 
was Mr. Lovell's now, and Mr. Lovell was the 
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man whom his sister's husband had robbed — 
whom his stepfather had helped to deceive. 

" I could steal her from him," thought Charles 
Meredith — " oh ! how easily ! I have but to 
stretch out mj hand and take her, and I cannot 
— I must not I No, I must not be so dishonour- 
able and so base as to attempt it." 

But widely different, indeed, are the thoughts 
of age and youth. Whilst these bitter reflec- 
tions went through the young man's mind, his 
cousin was brooding over her wrongs. Her 
head was bent on her chest, her eyes were 
downcast. Suddenly raising them, she said, 

" You may all go now — I do not want you." 

Silvia looked at her with dim eyes and quiver- 
ing lips. 

" You have been my ruin 1" she said. " God 
forgive you — I cannot I" 

She passed by them all, opened and closed 
the door, and vanished, and with her seemed 
to go the brightness of Charles Meredith's life. 
He looked at Miss Gray ; she rose, and bowing 
to Miss Meredith, they, too, were going to leave 
the room, when by the word " Stop 1" she ar- 
rested them on the threshold. 

"Charles," she said, "you can choose still. 
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Give up all share in that base fellow's concerns, 
and — and I will forgive you." 

" I cannot '' 

" Say you will not," she interrupted. 

" I cannot break my word, deliberately 
pledged to Mr. Lovell," replied Charles Mere- 
dith. 

"Then go and remember that you have 
chosen." 

They went, and Mrs. Green alone remained 
behind with Miss Meredith. 

"Ada," said Mr. Meredith, "she will never 
forgive me. I am as sure of it as that I am here. 
Make your peace with her, and do not consider 
me. 

" Miss Meredith never liked me," replied Miss 
Gray quietly ; " I daresay she will now turn to 
Mrs. Green. Good-bye, Charlie. Do not trouble 
about me." 

She gave him her hand, and looked with 
proud calmness in his face. He knew what ailed 
her, and how and why she suffered^ and he also 
knew that he must attempt no consolation. Miss 
Gray went to her own room. 

She had to write letters, she said. 

Mr. Meredith entered the drawing-room, and 
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only found Mrs. Barton there* Mrs. Barton in- 
formed him that Ladj John and Professor Smith 
had gone ont for a walk, and that Mr. Lorell 
was practising. Practising is an extencdve 
wordy yet Mr. Meredith seemed to understand 
ita meaning in Mr. LovelFs case^ for he only 
asked where that gentleman's practice lay. Mrs. 
Barton told him, and as Lady John's posses- 
sions were familiar to the young man, he soon 
made hia way to the scene of Mr. Lovell'9 prac- 
tice. His thoughts weve bitter enough as he 
crossed the garden to go to the dark alley in 
which Mr. Lorell's target had be^ti erected. Life 
which had smiled on Charles Meredith for so 
many years, was clouded now and very dark. 
The Captain's mind had given way beneath 
the weight of his. troubles ; his sister was struck 
to the very heart, and he was claarHsighted 
enough to see it. The inheritance which he 
had been taught to count upon as. hie was now 
forfeited ; disgrace, which no sacrifice could avert, 
hung over a name of which the honour waa dear 
to him ; and, to crown all, a girl whom, he loved, 
and who loved him, waa lost beyond recall. No, 
never, and he felt it, could he make one effort 
to take the future wife of the man whom his 
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own brother-in-law l^d basely robbed. He must 
submit and look on ; nay, hardest of his many 
trials, he was now seeking in some sort as a 
suppliant the man whom of all men he would 
have shunned most willingly. 

In this mood Mr. Meredith reached the spot 
where Mr. Lovell was practising. He came 
upon him just as a successful shot crowned his 
efibrta. 

**I suppose that's done for," thought Mr. 
Lorell, wondering what would come next ; for 
he had abeady found that Mademoiselle Nardi 
was something more than a pleasant means of 
spending time. 

As if to answer the question, Charles Mere*- 
dith suddenly appeared before him, pale and 
grave, and Mr. Lovell looking at him with the 
pistol in his hand, unconsciously allowed his 
handsome &ce to become sulky and dark as he 
looked. 

"I have no wish to detain you long, Mr. 
Lovell," said Mr. Meredith, "I only want to 
know when this matter can be finally settled 
between us, so that I need trouble you no 
more." 

" This day week, if you please." 
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Mr. Meredith looked surprised at the delay ; 
but Mr. Lovell did not choose to tell him that 
he waa going to Paris for a few days. So Charles 
Meredith bowed, and acquiescing in Mr. Lovell's 
pleasure, said : 

" This day week let it be," and went his way. 

Gaunt and blackened rose the ruins of the 
ch&teau before Charles Meredith, as he approachr- 
ed it by the high road, and dreary enough by 
dayUght looked this spectre of the home in 
which he had once spent days so bright. The 
old mansion, however, had suflFered less in real- 
ity than in appearance. Workmen had already 
done much towards rendering it secure, and 
many of its rooms were quite habitable. 

In an apartment as remote from rude and 
harsh sounds as could be found for him, sat the 
Captain, brooding over the treachery that 
clouded his old age with disgrace and grief. 
The room was darkened and silent, and his 
pale daughter sat by him, holding his hand in 
her owD, sad, resigned, and quiet. 

" Well?" said Charles, as he entered the room. 

" Well," she answered, " there is no change. 
He shakes his head, and will not answer." 

Mr. Meredith looked at his stepfather, he 
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looked at his sister, he thought of Silvia, and 
remembering his own wrongs, he conld scarcely 
keep in the bitter words which rose to his lips. 
Why had that Bchenung, dishonourable man 
such power to blast whatever came near him ? 
Why was every one who came within his reach 
to be his victim? But bitter though was his. 
own sorrow, keen though was his sense of his 
sister's grief, it was perhaps that old man's silent 
and pathetic trouble which filled him with the 
deepest resentment. He was a man young and 
energetic, he could endure his fate ; his sister 
was pious and resigned, she could cast her hope 
on heaven and find comfort there ; but the poor 
Captain had been more of earth, and to earth 
he was cast when his imprudent faith was be- 
trayed. Charles went and sat by him. 

" I have seen Mr. Lovell again," he said. 

The Captain raised his blue eyes — ^how heavy 
was their look 1 — ^then his head sank once more 
upon his breast. 

" It is all right," cheerfully continued Charles. 
*• The money is to be refunded, and Mr. Lovell 
is satisfied." 

The Captain shook his head impatiently, and 
muttered to himself: 

VOL. ni. 
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** A villain ! a thief 1 — a dishonourable villain!" 

" He deserved no mercy, yet he has got it," 
persisted Charles. " For your sake and Jose- 
phine's his name shall not be uttered." 

The Captain looked up. An angry light shone 
in his eyes, his face was flushed. 

" What will he do next I" he asked, and his 
lip quivered with indignation as he put the 
question. 

*' Nothing," coldly answered Mr. Meredith. 
" He is not so mad as to expect to be saved 
twice." 

" He will do it again," said the Captain, shak- 
ing with impotent wrath; "but, as you say, 
though he may find fools to practice upon, he 
will not find them ready to screen him, and he 
will be disgraced, and end his days at Cayenne." 

Mr. Meredith bit his lip. He could not answer 
this. So he rose and left the Captain's side, 
and the old man fell back into his dreary dream. 

Josephine went up to her brother, and laying 
her hand on his arm, she looked up wistfully in 
his face. He read that look very well, for he 
answered it with a smile. 

"I saw her," he said. " She was trying on 
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some very handsome jewels which Mr. Lovell 
has given her." 

" Opposite you, Charles I" 

" Oh I she did not see me." 

His sister looked at him again, but the calm 
smile of his eyes seemed to defy sorrow and 
pain. 

She took a few turns up and down the room, 
then came back to him. 

" I must see her," she said. 

"What for?" he asked. "Not to bid her 
leave Mr. Lovell for me, Josephine ? — ^I would 
not have her. Then what for? Unless, per- 
haps, to tell her that her home is still here ; but 
she will not come." 

"No," sadly replied his sister, "she will not. 
And Miss Meredith, Charles," she resumed, 
"what of her? Why would she not see you 
before to-day ?" 

"Ohl it was a sick woman's fancy," he re- 
plied, so carelessly, that she never suspected 
how dear her husband's crime was to cost her 
brother. 
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CHAPTER X. 

AT length, and to her great satisfaction, Miss 
Georgie Lovell had been allowed to leave 
her room. She found it " quite jolly," as she 
graphically expressed it, to get down . again ; 
but she was not equally charmed with 'the state 
of Lady John's household. 

" It's awful, that's what it is," thought Miss 
Lovell, puckering up her eyebrows; and she 
went forth into the bright garden, seeking into 
what sympathetic ear she could pour her sense 
of this awfolness. She found none save Silvia's. 

Mademoiselle Nardi was standing alone by 
the little fountain, looking at its falling waters 
with a serious, absorbed look, and not seeming 
to heed the hot sun which was pouring full on 
her bare head. 

" I say, it's awful, isn't it I" ejaculated Miss 
Lovell. 

Silvia turned slowly round, and looked at 
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her with still greater seriousness in her black 
eyes. 

" What is awful ?" she asked. 

" Why, everything," impetuously replied Miss 
Lovell. " Professor Smith to begin with. Don't 
you call the way he goes on at times quite 
awfiilf 

« I don't listen." 

" Well, but you hear, don't you ? And then 
Gerald being gone / call awful," she added, 
with a resentful emphasis on the personal pro- 
noun /. 

" Mr. Lovell will come back." 

« Ah I but when?" 

" I do not know — I did not ask," replied Sil- 
via, and she slowly walked away. 

** I don't believe she cares a pin about him I" 
angrily thought Miss Lovell. "Now, I don't 
like Ada ; but at least she liked him." 

The event had fully justified the prediction 
made by Miss Gray concerning Mr. Lovell's 
courtship. The first chapter in the tale of his 
wooing had been a stormy one, and he had 
liked it all the better because it was so. Ada, 
who saw how surely the net enclosed him, also 
felt that she could never have thrown such a 
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spell upon him. Silvia was wilful, impatient, 
and capricious, and Mr. Lovell bore with it all, 
ever keeping the mental proviso that this fanci- 
fiil young creature would in the end become 
Mrs. Lovell. In reality his end of the chain sat 
lightly upon him. It was of his own choosing, 
to begin with ; then these pretty caprices roused 
and amused him. So everything went on for 
the best, till Charles Meredith's appearance on 
the scene. Then Mr. Lovell got jealous, and 
jealousy was something more than he had bar- 
gained for. Still, his jealousy not being ex- 
pressed, led to no actual outbreak between 
these two ; but Both felt it, and to both it 
brought a sense of trouble and pain. Mr. 
Lovell, indeed, was quite determined to hold 
good his own; lie was not, and did not think 
himself a man to be jilted ; and, to do her jus- 
tice, wilful, vehement, and impulsive though 
she was, Silvia was not the girl to take up a 
man's love one day and drop it the next. 
Pride as a woman, and that honour which, if it 
does not always come down with ancient 
descent, is at least one of its noblest boasts, 
alike forbad conduct so treacherous and so 
shameful. From the mojnent that her lips had 
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ratified the rash promise into which jealousy 
had betrayed her, she had resolved to abide by 
it. " I will never break my word," she thought, 
with a swelling heart. " I have passed it, and 
I will abide by it." 

But if Mr. Lovell bore lightly enough bis end 
of the chain, as we have already said, the other 
end weighed heavily on his future wife. A sort 
of liking for him she felt ; he was pleasing to 
her in a certain way, and she knew, with a 
woman's fine instinct, that he was honourable 
and good ; but her bonds were irksome to her, 
and every link was painfdl. The clear, sparkling 
diamond ring which Mr. Lovell had given her 
as a pledge of their engagement, had charmed 
her three hours, but after this she found that it 
hurt her, and she took it off whenever she en- 
tered her room. The album with the Roman 
views had delighted her at first. She could 
have looked for ever at the Colosseum, with the 
red sunset deepening the rich hues of its walls 
baked by centuries, and the blue Roman sky 
enclosing it; but when Mr. Lovell, as was 
natural, would look over these views with her, 
the charm fled from the pages, till they seemed 
as colourless as if some evil fairy had breathed 
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upon them. And yet all this had to be borne — 
ay, even after Charles Meredith saw her trying 
on the jewels, even after she met him in Miss 
Meredith's room. It had to be borne ; but Sil- 
via, who had chafed at her bondage, found it a 
relief when Mr.Lovell went away, and was per- 
haps too careless to hide it. 

*' Why, that's the most awful of it all," re- 
sentfully thought Miss Lovell, brooding over 
these unfit vourable symptoms? "What does 
she want ?" 

And notbeing givento conceal her impressions, 
she imparted the unpleasant conclusions she had 
arrived at to Mrs. Barton, who now came 
sauntering her way. Even this amiable opti- 
mist had been struck with the fact that Made- 
moiselle Nardi did not seem to dote on Mr. 
Lovell, and she now said as much, though with 
many a prudent circumlocution. 

" I have a mind to give her a good shaking," 
angrily said Miss Lovell. " What business has 
she to marry my cousin if she does not care more 
than that for him." 

" My dear, consider I — ^he likes her I" 

Miss Lovell puckered up her eyebrows, and 
pursed her lips as she said : 
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"That's beyond mg, Mrs. Barton; but then 
men are such muffs I" 

" Oh I but Mr. LoveU is so delightfully clever 1" 
argued Mrs. Barton. 

"They're all muffs," energetically retorted 
Miss LoveU, " or bores the whole of them, Mrs. 
Barton." 

" Not Mr. Barton, my dear I" 

Miss LoveU longed to say " Mr. Barton too," 
but had manners enough to refrain ; so she made 
up for it by returning to her original cause of 
complaint, and declaring : 

" All I have to say is this : if I had known how 
awful Lady John's house was, I'd have stayed 
up in my room." 

" Awful, my love ?" 

" Yes, awful I Mrs. Barton 1 What business 
has Gerald to go to Paris, just when I come 
downstairs again? And why is she so cool about 
it ? And why is Miss Meredith ill, if it isn't all 
awful 1" 

Mrs. Barton looked convinced by Miss LoveU's 
irresistible logic. 

" Well, there is something extraordinary about 
Lady John's house just now," she confessed, " or 
else poor dear Miss Meredith would never be 
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BO cranky as it seems she is. Mrs. Green must 
not leave her night or day. My goodness, here 
she is I Is Miss Meredith dead f ' 

In her surprise Miss Barton actually put the 
question. 

" No, thank heaven I" replied Mrs. Green with 
a sigh, which probably was a sigh of thankfiil- 
ness; "but dear Miss Meredith, having taken 
an opiate, I came down to have a little fresh 
air." 

" Poor dear 1 you do look knocked up," com- 
passionately said Mrs. Barton, " and how is dear 
Miss Meredith going through her opiate ?" 

" She is sleeping." 

« Is she ?" was the admiring reply ; " poor dear 
lady I well, you will be glad when she is well 
again." 

UnaiFectedly did Mrs. Green assent. She was 
in reality so worn out that even the splendid 
prospects held out by Miss Meredith's will had 
lost their attractions in the sufferings by which 
they were purchased. The present pain was 
more than the fiiture good. 

" And so she has taken an opiate ?" continued 
Mrs. Barton. " I suppose Doctor Landais order- 
ed it. I think Doctor Landais a remarkable 
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man. Don't yout An opiate I how odd, though I 
Would you have ordered an opiate, Mrs. 
Green?" 

"Yes, I really should," answered the poor 
lady ; " it is suoh a relief to get out 1" she added 
with a sigh. 

" Does Miss Meredith know that Mr. Meredith 
is going away ?" asked Mrs. Barton. 

Mrs. Green started, and Miss Lovell cried 
out: 

" My goodness I is he too going ? Why, it is 
getting more and more awful 1" 

" Oh I yes, Mr. Meredith is going to America," 
resumed Mrs. Barton, quite delighted to have 
such a piece of news to tell, " as an engineer, of 
course. For three years, I believe. He is to 
have I don't know how many thousand a year ; 
but whether pounds or dollars, is more than I 
remember." 

" I think I'll not tell Miss Meredith just yet," 
hesitatingly remarked Mrs. Green, " it might be 
too much for her, you know." 

" But why is he going ?" asked Miss Lovell, 
with a broad stare, "that's what / want to 
know." 

" Well, he has made himself answerable for 
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poor dear Monsiear de TEpine, who has been bo 
anfortunate," confidentially replied Mrs. Barton, 
** and so he goes all that way for the money, I 
suppose. Then the dear old Captain has had a 
fit, and Mrs. Groom is gone to see a nephew of 
hers, who. is ill somewhere or other. It is really 
very sad." 

" No, it's awful," said Miss Lovell, emphati- 
cally, and feeling convinced that she had found 
the right word for so lamentable a state of 
things, she went about the house the whole 
day, denouncing the whole concern as " awfiil," 
till Lady John inquired, with much asperity, 
" what Miss Lovell meant by it ?" — ^a question 
which led to an explanation ; after which Miss 
Georgie retired to one of the drawing-room 
couches, and sat there sulkily nibbling choco- 
late, of which her considerate cousin had sent 
her down a firesh supply on reaching Paris. 

The afternoon was rainy, and the evening 
damp and chill. Everyone remained within, 
and Lady John, Professor Smith, Mrs. Barton, 
and Mr. Enfield had a game of whist. Miss 
Gray read, Silvia would not talk, and Miss 
Lovell was left to chocolate and her own 
thoughts. There never was much variety in 
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these, and they had not yet emerged from the 
awfulness into which they had plunged on com- 
ing down in the morning, when a bright new 
idea suddenly occurred to her. Mr. Enfield, in 
his great zeal, had ascertained and declared 
that Mr. Meredith was going away the next 
day at half-past three in the afternoon, and he 
concluded that America must of course be his 
destination. This, indeed, was a mistake ; but 
Miss Lovell was at the age when the correct- 
ness of all information is taken for granted. 
Now, why should not Miss Meredith know this 
piece of news! thought Miss Georgie. "I 
know she'll be quite awful," was her mental 
conclusion ; " still, it's not fair to Charlie to let 
him go away so, and if no one else will meddle, 
/will." 

If this resolve had no other merit than that 
of promising some excitement, that it possessed, 
at least, and Miss Lovell lost no time in carry- 
ing it into execution forthwith, prudently ab- 
staining from giving Lady John any hint as to 
her intention. She quietly left the drawing- 
room, and was going upstairs chuckling at her 
success, when she met Mrs. Green. Something 
in Miss Lovell's face seemed to warn Mrs. Green, 
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for she stood still as they met, and took an un- 
easy, questioning look. Miss Lovell, who was 
anything but' a shrewd young lady, thought it 
best to explain her purpose. 

"I shall tell Miss Meredith about Charlie's 
going, Mrs. Green," she said, affably, " so you 
keep out of the way till the storm is over." 

Mrs. Green remained dumb one moment. 

" Miss Meredith is asleep, my love," she said 
at length — "better wait till she wakens." 

"And when will she waken, Mrs. Green?" 
asked Miss LoveU, puckering up her eyebrows. 

" Perhaps towards one or two in the morn- 
ing. But I am so glad you think it better to 
wait till to-morrow. You have so much judg- 
ment, my dear." 

Miss Lovell, who was nibbling a pastille de 
chocolatj ceased doing so, and looked at her in 
frank surprise. 

" You see, it is so bad to excite her at night," 
continued Mrs. Green, " for, when excited, Miss 
Meredith is " 

" Awful," suggested Miss Georgie. 

" I am so glad that is your candid opinion. 
I shall certainly abide by it, and so good night, 
dear." 
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She squeezed Miss Lovell's hand, and left 
that young lady rather perplexed. 

" But I didn't give an opinion," thought Miss 
Georgie. " I know I didn't, and Til go back 
and tell her so. Why should Miss Meredith 
not be wakened, and know that Charles is go- 
ing away ? Let her be awful. I'll waken her 
myself if Mrs. Green is afraid." 

But on reflection Miss Lovell altered her 
mind. It might just be a little more awful 
than would be pleasant to waken Mrs. Meredith. 
So, all things considered, she returned to the 
drawing-room, and to chocolate; whilst Mrs. 
Green, trembling at her escape, went back to 
Miss Meredith, who lay tossing in all the rest- 
lessness of fever ; her sleep being one of those 
fictions in which ladies of Mrs. Green's temper 
indulge whenever they find it convenient to do 
so. 

"I must have more of that opiate, Green," 
said the sick lady, with her anxious eyes fasten- 
ed on Mrs. Green. 

" My dear Miss Meredith, you took your dose 
beforehand. You had better not have another." 

" Then, if I don't have it, I shall cough and 
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smother all nighty" said Miss Meredith, coughing 
and gasping as she spoke. 

**KI give it to her I shall have some sleep," 
tfaonght Mrs. Green. There also flitted through 
her brain a vision of meddling Miss Lovell, 
coming to tell Miss Meredith of her comdn's de- 
parture, and being foiled bj finding Miss Mere- 
dith asleep. So, all things considered, she 
thought it best to comply with the sick lady's 
request, the more so that Miss Meredith renewed 
it in her sharpest tones, and with her most im- 
perious looks. 

** Give me a good spoonful. Green," said Miss 
Meredith, sitting up to receive the cup of tUane 
de guimauve in which the sleeping potion was 
to be administered. 

Mrs. Green did as she was bid, and Miss 
Meredith, sinking back on her pillow with a sigh, 
said, as she turned her face to the wall, 

" Now I shall sleep I" 

Mrs. Green, on her part, prepared to sit up. 
She wheeled her arm-chair so that even the 
mild rays of the night-lamp should not reach 
her eyes. She placed a comfortable little stool 
under her feet, and leaning back, she went 
through what she called sitting up. This was a 
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tolerably easy process. Mrs. Green remained 
conscientiously awake for half an hour ; then 
for a quarter of an hour she struggled against 
sleep; then for the next quarter she yielded 
gently, mentally resolving to waken up soon ; 
then sleep prevailed, and the sun was shining 
when she woke with a start. Fright was her 
first feeling. Had she overslept herself? Was 
Miss Meredith awake, and, if so, what woidd 
she say? A slighter offence might cost her the 
promised legacy. Aghast at the thought, Mrs. 
Green stole a frightened look at Miss Meredith's 
face. She looked, and remained motionless, as 
if spell-bound. Miss Meredith lay with open 
eyes, parted lips, and clenched hands, like one 
who has been conquered in a terrible struggle. 
And so she had. The enemy had come, and he 
had prevailed against her. He had entered her 
room with step softer than Mrs, Green's, he had 
approached her bed unseen and imheard, and 
when she woke to his dread presence, knowing 
him though the darkness of the night lay around 
them both — ^it was too late. Too late for ever, 
too late to grapple with a foe so mighty and so 
remorseless. Too late for revenge, and may be 
too late for repentance. 

VOL. III. F 
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And was it too late for Mrs. Green also ? Too 
late for her promised fortnne, too late even for 
the tea thousand pounds that were to reward 
years of dmdgery and servitude I Pity her that^ 
the first dread shock of surprise over, this 
thought came to her. We are not all unworldly, 
we are not all disinterested and high-minded 
ahout money. Mrs. Green certainly was not — 
she turned sick and cold with fear, and without 
pausing to think, she looked for Miss Meredith's 
keys. They lay on the hed, as they had fallen 
firom the grasp of the hand that should never 
more dasp them. Swiftly and eagerly Mrs. 
Green opened the dead woman's desk. The 
very first paper she saw was the will — ^the will 
as Miss Meredith had put it away unsigned, un- 
witnessed, and worthless. She stood with the 
paper in her hand, stunned, though not much 
surprised, after all. No, she had always felt it 
would end thus ; but yet that end crushed her. 
It was the close to every hope, to every dream 
which had made the present less bitter. No- 
thing was left now — ^nothing 1 A step on the 
stairs roused her. She hastily thrust the paper 
in her pocket — ^but the step passed by. Then 
Mrs. Green recovered her presence of mind. 
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locked the desk, put back the keys on Miss 
Meredith's bed, and quietly left the room. 

Silvia happened to be the very first person 
whom she met. 

" Oh, my dear 1" exclaimed Mrs. Green, rais- 
ing her hands in dismay, « only think I I do 
believe poor Miss Meredith is dead 1" 

" Dead I" cried Silvia, starting back. 

^^It was that opiate, that dreadful opiate 
which killed her," continued Mrs. Green with in- 
creasing agitation. 

" But is she dead f asked Silvia. 

She passed by her, she opened the door, she 
approached the bed, and stood and looked in 
silent awe. 

" Well 1" said Mrs. Green, who had followed 
her in. 

" Yes, she is -dead — ^really dead," replied Sil- 
via in a low voice ; and she felt subdued and 
downcast, as she remembered how she had last 
seen that passionate angry face, now so cold 
and rigid. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

VTO W indeed was Lady John's house in a com- 
±1 motion. The burning down of the ch^ 
teau was nothing to it. Indeed, to do Lady 
John justice, a death, a sudden death, too, in 
her own house, was, as she said herself more 
than she had bargained for. This unexpected 
wrong furnished her with a theme on which 
she poured forth ample comments. 

" You know. Professor Smith," she said to 
that gentleman, ^Hhat I did not bargain for 
that. I never so much as invited Miss Mere- 
dith, and she came and settled herself, and died 
here!" resentfully added Lady John, as if she 
were struck with Miss Meredith's want of con- 
sideration. 

Miss Meredith's death, indeed, was an event 
attended with many consequences. Miss Mere- 
dith was rich, and notorious for will-making, 
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and Mr. Meredith was her heir-at-law. So even 
before Doctor Landais had arrived, and pro- 
nounced Miss Meredith to be really dead, Lady 
John sent for her young neighbour. Mr. En- 
field's information proved to have been wholly 
incorrect. For when that gentleman himself 
zealously rushed off to fetch Mr. Meredith, he 
found that Mr. Meredith had been gone twenty- 
four hours — not to America, however — and must 
be telegraphed for I 

" You must have the seals on, Lady John," 
said busy Mr. Enfield when he dispatched the 
telegram ; ** there may be a will amongst Miss 
Meredith's papers, you know. And you must 
have the notary, or the greffier, or the maire, or 
one of these fellows, to seal up everything till 
Mr. Meredith comes up." 

"I shall have nothing of the kind in my house," 
tartly said Lady John. " Professor Smith shall 
lock up everything at once." 

" Lady John," cried the poor Professor, look- 
ing uneasy, " you don't mean ^" 

^^ I mean that I am not going to have Miss 
Meredith's desk and drawers and trunks open 
to any one or to every one. Both Ada and Mrs. 
Green may have an interest in her will, and that 
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matter shall be seen to at once. I will have no 
responsibility.** 

It was useless to protest, so the Professor 
submitted, but with looks which plainly be- 
tokened his reluctance. Miss Gray positively 
declined being present ; but Mrs. Green, though 
she would gladly have stayed away, was borne 
down by Lady John, and compelled, like the 
poor Professor, to go up to Miss Meredith's 
room forthwith. 

When they all entered the hashed apartment 
on tiptoe, they found Symons, Miss Meredith's 
maid, sitting by the bed on which her dead 
mistress was already laid out. Symons, whose 
temper had been much tried, looked sour and 
scornful as she heard of the intended proceed- 
ings. It was evident she considered them as 
meant against herself, She muttered some- 
thing, darted an angry look at Lady John, and 
left the room. 

" I really think we should not, Lady John," 
whispered Professor Smith, much disturbed. " I 
atn a&aid it is indecorous," 

Lady John's only answer was to open the 
window, and let in the warm sunshine; but 
though shQ tried to look business-like, she was 
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evidently flurried. The Professor was pale, and 
Mrs. Green cast fartive looks around her. Lady 
John whispered to her, 
" We must have the keys." 
" Yes, I suppose so," was the hesitating reply. 

" But, Lady John '' 

She paused ; Lady John was glancing round 
the room in search of Miss Meredith's keys, and 
not heeding her. Mrs. Green lightly touched 
her shoulder, and Lady John, looking round, 
saw her pale face and startled eyes. 

" Shall we not draw the curtains of the bed ?" 
whispered Mrs. Gre6n. 

" True, you had better," answered Lady John, 
in the same low tone. 

" Perhaps Professor Smith would be so kind," 
said Mrs. Green, imploringly. She seemed to 
have a strange dread of and shrinking from the 
poor dead woman's vicinity. 

Professor Smith, on being appealed to, looked 
decidedly uncomfortable ; but he was too good- 
natured to object, so he went and closed the 
curtains, fastening them with a pin which Mrs. 
Green gave him ; and Miss Meredith being thus 
excluded from all knowledge of their proceed- 
ings, the search for her keys began. 
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She lay there very silent and quiet ; surely 
they need not have feared her. She could not 
raise a hand, or move a finger, or utter a word 
to check them ; and yet they seemed to dread 
her so. That sharp tongue which could re- 
prove no more, that imperious voice which none 
could hear again, had not yet lost all their 
power. Something was left to check and to 
awe them still. Lady John recovered first. 
She saw the dead woman's keys, where Symons 
had laid them, and taking them up, she handed 
them to Professor Smith. He tried Miss Mere- 
dith's desk, and found it locked, as well as her 
trunk, which stood in a window. He next took 
the keys out of a bureau, and a large wardrobe ; 
and the proceedings, such as they were, being 
ended, they all left the room, shut the door, and 
left Miss Meredith to her rest — ^the Professor 
and Mrs. Green both looking much relieved. 

" And now. Professor Sniith," said Lady John, 
" you will please to seal up all these keys with 
your own seal, and to keep them till the funeral 
is over." 

They met Mr. Meredith at the foot of the 
staircase. He had just arrived — ^not in conse- 
quence of Mr. Enfield's telegram, however ; and 
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though collected, he was bo pale as to be almost 
colourless. He bowed on hearing what Lady 
John had done, but made no comment, till she 
added with her unceremonious frankness, 

" I don't fancy there's a will, Mr. Meredith ; 
and of course you come in for all the property, 
in that case." 

" There may be a will in Englaind,*' he replied, 
a little coldly. 

" So there may. What about the funeral, if 
you please f 

Mr. Meredith stood for awhile, with his hand 
on the banisters. " I never heard Miss Meredith 
express any wish on this subject," he replied ; 
" let us bury her here. If a will should be found 
later, in which the matter is mentioned, we can 
have her removed to England, if need be." 

*^Did Miss Meredith ever mention this to 
you ?" asked Lady John, turning to Mrs. Green, 
who stood by them a silent listener. 

"Never," replied Mrs. Green, with a sad 
shake of the head. " Poor dear soul, she hated 
to talk of such things 1" 

" Then I suppose the funeral takes place to- 
morrow, Mr. Meredith — ^that is French law, you 
know." 
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** I shall ask for one day's delay. I hope you 
do not object, Lady John ?" 

Lady John rather shortly replied that she did 
not ; and this matter being settled, Mr. Mere- 
dith bowed again and went np. 

" He is going up to her room," whispered 
Mrs. Green to Lady John. 

Symons had already returned to her post 
when Mr. Meredith entered the room in which 
his dead cousin lay. 

"You may stay, Symons," he said, as she 
made a motion to go. 

She went to the window. Mr. Meredith sat 
down in the chair she had left vacant, and looked 
very long and very earnestly at the dead woman. 
She had been the tyrant of his childhood and 
early youth, and she had been so hard to his 
manhood that he had not been able to bear her 
yoke. If she left no will her death gave him a 
noble fortune, independence, and liberty. Who, 
then, could believe in the depth and sincerity of 
the sorrow with which he gazed at that pale 
cold face ? They had parted in wrath, but she 
had loved him, and he knew it ; and he, too, 
had loved her, and he felt griefi sorrow deep 
and true, that she was dead. He had been a 
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boy in her care, and, after all, she had not al- 
ways been tyrannical; there had been bright, 
fond moments for these two, hours of peace ancl 
amity, the memory of which now came back 
with reproachful force and vividness. He could 
not repent; what he had done he would do 
again ; his mind was too strong and clear for 
morbid doubts and misgivings, but he could re- 
gret that so much bitterness had arisen between 
them. Oh! if it could have been otherwise 1 
If this woman who had reared him had been 
more gentle and forbearing, if she had been his 
Mend even more than his benefactress, if she 
had not tried his patience beyond endurance, 
there need not have been the memory of an 
angry parting between them now, and death, 
though bitter, need not have had the deeper 
bitterness of a final estrangement. And yet he 
did not, he could not believe that her last 
thoughts of him had been unkind. She had 
wronged him cruelly. He felt sure that to her 
remorseless hand he could trace the loss of the 
girl he loved; and, notwithstanding this, he 
forgave her so freely, that he felt as if he too 
must have been forgiven. A truly noble and 
generous nature ever falls into the error of 
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judging others by its own standard. Mr. Mere- 
dith was too large-minded to cherish resent- 
ment, and that generous oblivion which he was 
willing to extend to others he took for .granted 
in his own case. All unkiudness, all memory 
of wrath, was put by as he looked at his dead 
cousin; and when he rose and pressed a last kiss 
on her cold cheek, Miss Meredith was forgiven 
as freely as ever Mr. Meredith hoped to be for- 
given. 

That peculiar stillness which falls on the 
dwelling where death is, now fell on Lady 
John's house. Lady John, who hated restraint 
of any kind, kept in her own room ; Professor 
Smith and Mr. Enfield got in a comer of the 
drawing-room, and talked there in whispers, 
being occasionally joined by Miss Georgie 
Lovell, who looked scared ; and Mrs. Barton, 
who looked as if her hands were fall of busi- 
ness. Mrs. Green and Miss Gray were in- 
visible, unless at meal times, but how engaged 
no one knew, and Silvia remained in the garden, 
seeming to shun everyone, and to brood over 
her own thoughts. Silvia was thinking of Miss 
Meredith's will, that will which she had wit- 
nessed, and which enjoined on Miss Gray and 
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Mr. Meredith that they should marry. How 
would they feel, how would they act when it 
was found and read? Could she doubt that 
they would obey it? And if they did, what 
was it to her I Her separation from Mr. Mere- 
dith was final in every sense. She had given 
up Madame de I'Epine, and her old home ; she 
was to become Mr. Lovell's wife, not at some 
indefinite future period, but in two weeks, and 
he had gone to Paris to make preparations for 
their speedy marriage, with her knowledge and 
consent. What, then, was it to her if Mr. Mere- 
dith married Ada Gray? Nothing. She said 
so to herself again and again, but in vain. Even 
the remembrance of that poor dead woman, who 
lay cold and still in her room upstairs, failed to 
check the rebellious thoughts which would come 
to the Italian girl's young heart. She would 
have scorned to feel resentment against one for 
whom the grave was waiting, but she could not 
think of Miss Meredith without also thinking, 
" It is her doing 1" 

To Lady John's great satisfaction, the morn- 
ing of the funeral at length came round, and 
the ceremony, brief, solemn, and impressive, 
was over. The thought of death is ever pathe- 
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tic and eloquent, and Silvia, who was much 
sabdned, sat in one of the drawing-room win- 
dows, feeling for the time, at least, corrected 
and penitent. She wonld have liked her own 
thoughts best, but this neither Mrs. Barton nor 
Miss Lovell would suffer. Both these ladies 
felt much interested in certain proceedings 
which were even then going on upstairs, but 
from which they had been excluded. Miss 
Georgie was loud in her complaints, on which 
Mrs. Barton kept a itmning commentary. 

" I should have liked to see the looking for a 
will," said Miss Lovell, pouting. 

"My love. Lady John cannot be crowded, 
and they're seven upstairs — ^Lady John, Profes- 
sor Smith, Mr. Meredith, Miss Gray, Mrs. Green, 
and Mr. Enfield — no, it's only six." 

** What is Professor Smith doing up there ?" 
resentfully asked Miss Lovell. 

" He had the keys sealed up, my love." 

" Of course he had — just like him — fussy T 

Mrs. Barton ignored the remark, and thought 
she would go up and see how they were getting 
on. She soon came back with a graphic report. 

" Mr. Meredith and Miss Gray are standing 
apart in the window. Dear Ada looks lovely 
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in her moTirning. Poor Mrs. Green is crying, 
poor dear; and Professor Smith was going 
through the sixth drawer in the old bureau, 
you know, with Lady John and Mr. Enfield 
looking on. 

'* Could I not have looked on as well as Mr. 
Enfield ?" asked Miss Lovell, resentfully. 

** My dear, they usually prefer gentlemen in 
these cases." 

" There it is 1" replied Miss Lovell, getting 
more and more aggrieved — " girls are always 
put upon. I may never get the chance of see- 
ing a will looked for, you know." 

Mrs. Barton made a soothing remark, which 
so evidently exasperated Miss Georgie Lovell, 
that she prudently withdrew again, to see 
" how they were getting on." 

Mrs. Barton remained a good while away. 
She was a little flurried when she came back. 

" Only think," she said, addi-essing Silvia, for 
she was still mindful of Miss LovelFs last re- 
pulse, " there is no will. All the property goes 
to Mr. Meredith and poor Ada, and poor dear 
Mrs. Green gets nothing." 

Silvia raised her eyes, and looked earnestly 
at the speaker. 
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<< Mr. Meredith gets all I'* she exclaimed. 

^* Yes, my dear ; he is heir-at-law, and as Miss 
Meredith left no will " 

" But Miss Meredith did make a will I" ex- 
claimed Silvia, " for Mrs. Groom and I witness- 
ed it." 

" Did she really ? and to whom did she leave 
the property, then?" cried Mrs. Barton, all 
curiosity. 

Silvia turned crimson. 

** Miss Meredith signed the will, but did not 
give it to us to read." 

"My dear, this must be mentioned. Miss 
Gray — Lady John," she said, eagerly, as they 
entered the room, "it seems Miss Meredith 
made her will, and that Mademoiselle Nardi 
witnessed it." 

At once Silvia was the centre of an eager, 
questioning group, but she could only repeat 
what she had already said. It was enough, 
however, to create a sensation. A will most 
probably meant that Mr. Meredith was disin- 
herited. 

" Professor Smith, what shall I do ?" asked 
Lady John of her prime-minister. 

" I think Mr. Meredith should hear Mademoi- 
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seUe Nardi'8 statement at once," was Professor 
Smith's reply. " He cannot be far." 

" Why should I tell him I" she asked, impetu 
ously: then, meeting Professor Smith's sur- 
prised look, she added, more calmly — " Yes, of 
course I shall tell him." 

A messenger was at once sent for Mr. Mere- 
dith. He was soon overtaken, and came back 
at once, guessing rightly the cause of the sum- 
mons. When he entered the drawing-room, he 
saw Lady John sitting in her red velvet chair ; he 
also saw, half-hidden behind the window-curtain, 
a dark skirt, and he knew as well as if she had 
stood in the sunlight who it was that stood 
there. But he seemed to see Lady John alone, 
and it was she whom he addressed. Lady John 
was a little flurried. 

" Why, yes, I did send for you," she said ; " it 
seems, Mr. Meredith, that Miss Meredith did 
make a will." 

** I always thought she had. Where did you 
find it. Lady John ?" 

" Oh ! we have not found it. Only Mademoi- 
selle Nardi says there is a will. My dear, will 
you tell Mr. Meredith f " 

Thus summoned, Silvia came forth. She was 

VOL. in. Q 
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very pale, and spite all she could do to conceal 
her emotion, she trembled. She could not in 
honour conceal what she knew, and yet the will 
to whose existence she felt bound to testify 
would most probably compel, or at least induce, 
Mr. Meredith to marry Ada Gray. She was 
another man's promised wife, and yet she could 
not bear this thought. She could not bear it, 
but must, as we must all bear so many things 
that seem intolerable to our frailty. 

^^Miss Meredith asked me and Mrs. Groom 
to witness the signing of her will," she said, in 
a low, even voice ; " that was a week ago, I be- 
lieve. We did so, and she asked us both not 
to talk of it ; so I did not mention it to any- 
one.** 

^'And where did Miss Meredith put her will 
away, may I ask I" 

** In, her desk. It was written on blue pap^*, 
like that which you use." 

" Foolscap. Did you meet with any foolscap 
in your search, Lady John?" 

^' I am sure there was not a scrap." 

''Then the will is hidden. Lady John, I 
am distressed to trouble you again ; but this is 
too important a matter to be put by — ^too im- 
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portant, at least, to the interests of others. A 
-will may concern Miss Gray very closely. I 
must ask you to institute another search for this 
dooument.'' 

**If it still exists," said Lady John. 

^ Just so. And the sooner the search takes 
place the better, I believe." 

Lady John quite agreeing to this, they all 
proceeded once more to the room which had 
once been Miss Meredith's. It was now bright 
with sunshine. Bright, warm and gay, but the 
disturbed aspect which death leaves behind it 
was on it still. Otherwise it was unchanged. 

^I am sure I don't know where to begin," said 
Lady John. 

**Let us just go over it all again^" said the 
Professor. 

^ Yes, do," urged Miss Lovell, for both she 
and Mrs. Barton were present now. 

Lady John felt too anxious to mind the room 
being crowded. Lady John was very fond of 
Ada in her way, and a will might mean a for- 
tune for Miss Gray. 

The search began anew with Miss Meredith's 
desk. It held various papers, letters and bills ; 
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they were all minutely examined, but nothing 
like a will was found. 

" Nothing there," said Lady John ; and she 
went to the bureau, with its six small drawers. 

Every one of these was searched, but still no 
will was discovered. A mahogany clothes press, 
holding various articles of dress, was tried next. 
One after one its contents were raised and ex- 
amined, but stm no sheet of foolscap rewarded 
the search. Lady John began to think there 
was no will. She was disappointed, and did 
not care to hide that she was so. 

"Are you very sure that you did sign a will!" 
she said to Silvia, who had followed them up- 
stairs. 

Snvia did not answer. She was very pale, 
and stood amongst them with something in her 
hand. They looked; it was a sheet of blue 
foolscap. 

" Is that the will f cried Lady John. 

"I believe it is," answered Silvia, a little 
faintly. " I saw it under the bed, and picked it 
up. 

" It is the will 1" cried Lady John, taking it 
from her hand. " Why, don't you see your sig- 
nature!" 
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Silvia looked; she saw her own name and 
Mrs. Groom's cramped handwriting under it, and 
she said mechanically : . 

"Yes, I see it. That is my writing." 

Lady John handed the will to Mr. Meredith. 
The paper had opened in her hands, and involun- 
tarily, perhaps, he allowed his eyes to rest upon 
it. Ada, who stood behind him, bent forward and 
glanced at the paper over his shoulder. 

He raised his eyes ; their looks met, as Silvia, 
who was watching them, feverishly clasping her 
hands, saw well. That look between the two 
cousins lasted one moment only ; but Silvia read 
it well, or thought that she read it. 

" They will marry," she thought ; and unable 
to look on, she left the room. 

She had time, however, to hear Mr. Meredith 
saying : 

"Perhaps Professor Smith will kindly take 
charge of this?" 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

rB weaiy day was over, and Silvia sat in 
Ladj John^B drawing-room, pale, silent, 
and apart, till, to her trouble and pain, Mrs. Bar- 
ton came and sat by her. 

There are days and hoxun3 when speech is 
botii wearisome and bitter, and this was such a 
day for her. 

** I think there neveir was a sweeter man than 
Mr. Meredith," began Mrs. Barton, with h^ 
bright, pensive look ; " don't you I" 

Silvia bit her lip, and turned her head, and did 
not answer at once. 

^Is not Miss Gray very charming, too f ' she 
asked, with a curling lip. 

^ Oh ! such a dear I" cried Mrs. Barton enthu- 
siastically. ** Entre nous^ this was said with a 
slight whisper, *^ they are wonderfully suited to 
each other, and yet, do you know, I do not 
think they can marry just yet." 
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** Why not I" asked Silvia, almost sharpl j. 

" Well, Ada has great expectations," medita- 
tively replied Mr. Barton, " but how are people 
to live upon that, my dear I I daresay they will 
not marry till he comes back t" 

" Where is he going?" 

" To America as civil engineer, I believe, for 
three years they say. Pity to wait three 
years; bat I suspect they will not mind it, 
either of them." 

Silvia was silent. 

"You see," said Mrs. Barton, rubbing her 
knitting-needle thoughtfully up and down her 
nose, " how are they to marry I There's Mr. 
Meredith, who has been making such sacrifices 
for that poor brother-in-law of his, that I dare 
say he has not a shilling left beyond his profes- 
sional income. Put that at four or five hundred 
a year, which, for a young man is really very 
feir, how are they to marry on five hundred a 
year — say even six or seven ? Suppose they had 
a villa at Saint John's Wood or Highgate, or 
anywhere, must they not have a hundred a year 
rent at least, and two or three servants, two 
maids, and a page to open the garden gate and 
clean the knives ? Well, then, there's living and 
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dress, and company-seeing, and children^^" added 
Mrs. Barton ; " they never can do it on six hun- 
dred a year — ^never, my dear Mademoiselle 
Nardi/' 

Silvia looked at her. 

"And Miss Meredith's property?" she ex- 
claimed. 

" Ah 1 to be sure, such a pity for poor Mr. 
Meredith," said Mrs. Barton, confidentially. 

" What is ?" asked Silvia impatiently. 

" Why, the loss of Miss Meredith's property. 
It seems she has left it all to Mrs. Green." 

Silvia felt stunned. Then Miss Meredith had 
altered her will, and she had undoubtedly alter- 
ed it through what Silvia had so imprudently 
told her. At a time when trouble and grief, 
and shame and sorrow, were lying in wait for 
Charles Meredith and his sister, her folly had 
added nun. 

Mrs. Barton made some trivial remark ; but 
Silvia did not hear or heed her. She sat with 
hands clasped on her lap, and her eyes fixed on 
a picture of Watteau's before her. But she did 
not see it. The shepherdesses in pink and blue 
satin, with their little feet in high-heeled shoes, 
stepping so daintily on the smooth green sward, 
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the gallant shepherds piping so faithfully to 
these fair damsels, were alike unheeded by Sil- 
via. She felt a dull pain because he was going 
away, and keen remorse because she had helped 
to ruin him ; and a sickening of the heart when 
she thought of him and Ada Gray. Then sud- 
denly a light flashed upon her mind. Since the 
will was altered, it was not that which she had 
witnessed. The signature she had acknowledged 
as her own that very morning, was, must be, a 
forgery, and who but Mrs. Green was the 
forger? She looked up wdth a sudden start, 
and saw her at the other end of the room, full- 
blown, placid as ever. Silvia's mind felt in a 
tumult ; then above that stormy sea rose a 
strong and clear conviction. The fraud, since 
fraud there was, must be unveiled by her, and 
Mr. Meredith must be righted — he must. He 
would stay at home — of course he would, and 
marry Ada Gray. Well, what matter? It 
must be ; and what was it to her ? That will 
was not the true will. If the true will was not 
to be found, Charles Meredith got all, as heir- 
at-law ; and if it was found, why, let him marry 
Ada. Once more, what was it to her? A sort 
of fever was on her. She felt bound to see at 
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ahcMrt lloL Yet to do so she must know 
than she knew. She suddenly left Mrs. 
Bsiton 8 Side, and potting on a playful Ace, she 
went up to Mia. Green. 

^Mt gpodneasy Mis. GreenT she said, **is it 
tnie Miss M^edith is leaying you all that money If 
And I neref oongiatulated you r* 

Mn. Green looked at her. There was a vague 
donbtinherheaTy&oeyaTaguefearin her eyes. 

^Tes^"^ she said, hesitatingly, ^Miss Meredith 
had always promised to do something for me, 
but she was so vaiiaUe, poor dear, that I scarcely 
knew whether to hope for it or not. So much 
as that T never eaqpected. And yet it comes in 
so weD,** she added, with a sigh. 

**Veiy true; but poor Mr. Meredith gets 
nothing." 

lbs. Green looked troubled. 

•*I am very sorry," she replied; "bat you 
know, dear, that what you told Miss Meredith 
did set her so against him." 

It was Silvia's turn to wince. Yes, she had 
done it all. She had wrought his undoing and 
her own, and therefore was she bound to repair 
it I But the very magnitude of Mrs. Green's 
gmlt, which she did not doubt one second, 
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awed and subdued her impetuous wish for jus- 
tice. Mr. Meredith must be righted, even at 
Mrs. Green's expense. But how was she, Silvia, 
to do it? She detested the crime, but she 
shrank from punishing the culprit too severely. 
She did not care about Mrs. Green, but she 
pitied her ; besides, she had received from her 
some little kindnesses, the memory of which 
smote her as she thought of the part which she 
must now act. " If I expose her," Silvia said 
to h&r own thoughts, ^* she is ruined ; she 
becomes the scorn of them all, and who knows 
how it will endl" A vision of a despairing 
Mrs. Green, hanging from the bed-post, came 
to Silvia, and sickened her with fear. Yet what 
was she to do t She could not — no, she could 
not let Mr. Meredith be plundered, and grant 
impunity and a splendid fortune to Mrs. Green. 
That was impossible. Suddenly a bright 
thought struck her. Why not lay the matter 
before Mr. Meredith himself! He would know 
how to deal leniently with the culprit; he 
would know how to spare her, and yet get his 
own back. Where Silvia saw darkness and 
ruin, his clear and vigorous mind would find a 
way out into light. 
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"My dear, what are you thinking off" asked 
Mrs. Green, feeling rather uneasy at seeing Silvia 
standing thus before her in a brown study. 

"When is Mr. Meredith going?" asked Silvia. 

" Going 1 — ^is he going?" asked Mrs. Green, 
opening her eyes. 

"Did you ask about Mr. Meredith's departure^ 
Mademoiselle Nardil" exclaimed Mr. Enfield. 

Silvia turned round, and replied that she did. 

"Mr. Meredith is going at five o'clock to-mor- 
row morning," said Mr. Enfield, triumphant at 
having been used as a gazette. 

The information sobered Silvia, At five the 
next morning! Then she must act at once. 
She looked at the slanting sun sweeping with a 
golden light across the village in the valley; 
she saw the little grey church tower rising .in 
the yellow sunset, a soft haze floating over the 
heights, and a brown cloud tinged with gold, 
floating softly across the blue sky. She watched 
it, and, like, the renegade in the " Bride of Co- 
rinth," she gave herself the time it took to pass 
behind the church-tower for reflection. 

" My love, where are you going I" asked Mrs. 
Barton, as she saw Silvia leaving the drawing- 
room. 
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" To take a walk," repKed Mademoiselle Nardi 
carelessly. She had decided on seeking and 
speaking to Charles Meredith at once. 

She walked swiftly, and though she knew it 
not, with a sort of joy. Do what she would, 
she could not help feeling glad that she was 
going to prove her repentance, and perhaps, too, 
to see him once more. She felt in that feverish 
high-wrought mood in which one thought rules 
every other. For her that thought was : " He 
will marry Ada Gray, and it shall be my doing ; 
and I am glad that I am doing it. I am glad 
that I am not so mean as to grudge him and 
her money and happiness. I am glad that I 
shall not so wrong my own soul as to deny jus- 
tice. I am glad, though I suffer to do this. I 
know he will be merciful to poor Mrs. Green, if 
it were only because I ask him." 

Unfortunate thought, on which, as on swift 
pinions, memory flew back to lost days, during 
which Silvia Nardi had asked boons that had 
not been denied by Mr. Meredith. And were 
these days over? — ^was it possible? Was the 
story she had once read in his eyes abruptly 
closed, like a tale of which the teller is weary 
before it is fairly ended^ and will say no more. 
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howerer much eager listeaero maj entreat? 
Was he really going to many Ada Gray? 
Should it be her doing jost aa Mr. Lovell's ring 
on her finger had come there because she had 
willed it so ? 

With this thought came some doubts and 
fears, which assailed Silvia as she passed tiie 
boundaries of Lady John's house. Her way to 
the ch&teau was along a lane that climbed up 
a hill between two rows of nodding trees grow- 
ing on high banks, and almost meeting over her 
head. It was lonely, very lonely ; besides, was 
it right to be going thus alone to seek Mr. 
Charles Meredith, and would Mr. Lovell like 
it? 

"I should have asked Lady John or Mrs. 
Barton to come with me," she thought ; ** but 
then they would have wanted to know all about 
it — and poor Mrs. Green I I would not have 
told them — I would not. No, I must go and 
see him myself — I must T 

Tet she stood hesitating. The spot where 
she thus paused was a deep rocky nook in tiie 
lane, that hid the remainder of the path fix)m 
her view. Beyond that dark barrier of rock 
and brushwood and drooping trees, seemed to 
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lie her fate ; she vaguely felt it, and paused and 
doubted, till her doubts were set at rest. She 
heard a step and started, and before she could 
retrace or resume her course, the tall form and 
the handsome, though somewhat heavy face of 
Mr. Lovell appeared before her in the grey light 
of the place. Silvia remained transfixed, and 
though Mr. Lovell was not a very clearnsighted 
man, he soon perceived that he was the very 
last person Mademoiselle Nardi expected to 
meet in this solitary spot. 

" Didn't expect me back so early ?*' he said, 
bending a keen look upon her, though he spoke 
very carelessly. 

" I did not expect you back at all to-day,'* 
replied Silvia, rallying ; " and I am very glad 
we have met, Mr. Lovell, for I was standing here 
feeling very much in want of some one, and not 
knowing to whom to apply." 

Mr. Lovell looked at her with a sort of doubt. 
In vain her look met his, in vain her voice 
soimded firank and true ; mistrust was at the 
root of his nature — ^not deep, jealous mistrust, 
but a habitual feeUng, none the less powerful for 
being sluggish. 

*^ Had we not better go back?" he said, taking 
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heram; ''-k sgettiiiplste,ii ft not? I ML 
anxibua wfagiLtfagrtoldiiie joa wereoiil alona." 



Xo^ noJ^ ecned SiLinE^. ^whh inTobmJturj eager- 

^w^ nmBt ziot go Iwck — w^ miHl go on, if 

jDix pleasev'^ Aat adiied* mere dodbtfiillj. 

*^ Wlboe to f^ be aaked* afanoat Uimtf^. 

*^I mnat Sist speak to too*^ ahe replied, ia a 

aoCL TtffFTtarfng^ tone. '"'It ii about Mr. Mer&- 

ill fin. 

Kr^LoTeLTseoiiEEteBaaee at once became aoDeii 
and a^<scafit ; but be was aleiLt^ and waited to 



Do Tou know be is going awaj?^ die pur- 



*^I basve beazd aoJ^ 

**TcHnoErow= — to-moeiuw nianiing eaify." 

l[r. Lowell was siLiaLL 

^WeiL I mnst aee biin belbre lie goes. I 
b&Ti^ ;soiitecbiz!^ to »t to bxEO — somediing which 
maY d$^T bi& jonmej — something*' she added, 
pc^^odlj^ looking into bis fiice^ ^whidi wiD, I 
bv?pe«, usable hm to aiaiTT IBss Gray without 
w^txn^ &^r ber great expectations. For you 
kiiv>w b;^ K- poor now. q^iirte poor.** 

** U b«e i^ sttlkilj replied Mr. LoTdL 

^ WeiL thseo.. I was gcmg to see him about 
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that when you came upon me here. You do 
not mind, do you ?" 

Mr. Lovell pulled his whiskers, and looked 
very black, 

" But I do mind 1" he exclaimed, angrily. " I 
do mind it, by Jove I" 

** Mr. Lovell," said Silvia, looking him very 
earnestly in the face, " am I not going to marry 
you?" 

" Just so ! Then what do you want to see 
him for r 

" I have told you that I can render him an 
important service." 

She spoke very coldly. Mr. Lovell pulled his 
whiskers ; then a bright idea seemed to dawn 
across his mind. 

" Tell me all about it," he said, briskly, " and 
I shall see Mr. Meredith with pleasure. I have 
to see him on business." 

Silvia's eyes sparkled angrily. 

" I am not a child," she replied ; " and if you 
cannot trust me with a five minutes' conversa- 
tion with Mr. Meredith, or any other gentleman, 
I do not think, Mr. Lovell, that you can have 
much faith in your future wife." 

VOL. III. R 
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** I don't see that you have much faith in your 
future husband,^ he retorted. 

Silvia waa slightly disconcerted, and both for 
awhile remained silent, and looked at each other 
thus without speaking. *' Have I already got 
a master?** thought Silvia, with an indignant 
swelling at her heart. And yet she felt that 
Mr. Lovell, though not right, was not all wrong, 
and her natural sense of justice rose within her 
and reproved her. She walked away a few 
steps. When she came back to Mr. Lovell she 
both felt and looked calm, and her resolve was 
taken. 

*'Mr. LoveU," she said, quietly, "if what I 
have to say must be said by me alone, five 
minutes will do it, and I have not the least ob- 
jection to your presence. The secret, indeed, 
is none of mine, yet I know it can be trusted to 
the keeping of your honour. But see Mr. Meredith 
I must, and I will,'' she added, with a resolute 
look, and something in her voice which told Mr. 
Lovell that opposition might exasperate, but 
could not move her. " You must trust me," she 
resimied, very firmly; "and your own heart 
must tell you that you can have nothing to fear 
firom the girl who is thus open with you." 
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Mr, Lovell was a good-natared man, but by- 
no means a magnanimonB one. That speech, 
therefore, did not affect him as it might have 
affected one of hi^er nature ; but if he was not 
great he was honourable, and the appeal Silvia 
thus made to his nobler feelings was not thrown 
away, 

"Let us go," he said, a little sulkily; and 
when she took the arm he offered her, he turned 
in the direction of the ch&teau, and put no for* 
ther questions. 

The home where Silvia had spent so many 
h^ppy days rose before them blackened and 
desolate-looking in the last red glow of the 
setting sun, a fit dwelling for the gloomy for- 
tunes of her friends. Silvia's heart smote her 
for ingratitude as she remembered that in that 
home the genial Captain was sitting stricken 
with sorrow, and his daughter was slowly 
breaking her heart away in shame and grief. 
Was it her place to have left them in calamity, 
and chosen another home, and other fortunes, 
when their home was made desolate, and their 
fortunes were so low, that they could not well 
fell lower I But if she gave Mr. Meredith Miss 
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Meredith's inheritance back again, would it not 
be something t — ^wonld it not atone? 

As they crossed the court ronnd which the 
chateau was built, a &ir young woman came 
out of a sid&-door, and looked at them in sur- 
prise; and Silvia, equally amazed, looked at her 
too, for this was Madeleine, Jean Yarot's sister- 
in-law. 

" Are you here now ?" asked Silvia, with in- 
voluntary suddenness. 

"Yes, until Madame Groom comes back. 
Mademoiselle wants to see Madame? She is 
very imwell and in bed, but — < — ** 

" No," interrupted Silvia, " we want to see 
Mr. Meredith — ^is he within ?" 

Madeleine answered that he was, and showed 
them at once to Mr. Meredith's sitting-room on 
the ground-floor. It belonged to that left 
wing which had escaped the fire, and Silvia 
found it unchanged. The very mark of Jean 
Varot's ball was still on the wall, close to a 
map of France. The room was vacant, but 
Madeleine said she would tell Mr. Meredith at 
once ; they would not have to wait long. Mr. 
Meredith was with the Captain. The door 
closed on her ; her step went away, then ceased. 
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They sat down; neither spoke. Presently a 
man's foot creaked down the staircase, the door 
opened, and Mr. Meredith appeared before 
them. His surprise had had time to subside, 
so he only bowed with grave politeness ; and in 
answer to Mr. Lovell's inquiries, said, quietly, 

'^ The Captain is still in the same state, and 
my sister, I am sorry to say, is very unwell." 

He sat down, and there was a look of inquiry 
on his face, which Mr. Lovell answered by say- 
ing— 

" Mademoiselle Nardi wishes to speak to you 
on some piece of business or other, I believe." 

" I have not yet heard about Mr. Fox," said 
Charles Meredith. 

" And I did not come here to inquire about 
him," interrupted Silvia, briefly. " All I have 
to say is this: the will which you saw this 
morning is a forgery." 

In a moment his keen eyes were bent on her 
face. 

" How so, and how do you know ii?" 

*' I know that the will which I witnessed was 
different from this." 

" How so 1" he said again ; " and how do you 
know it I" 
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^* What matter if I do know it f she exclaim- 
ed, a little impetaoimly. 

** Tea, bat look ye here. Mademoiselle Nardi," 
remaiked Mr. Lovell, who was much surprised, 
** how can you know it t" 

Sihria did not answer. 

^The will is certainly in my late cousin's 
handwiiting," said Mr. Meredith, ^^ and yon ao- 
knowledged yonr signature this morning. Mrs. 
Groom's writing I also know." 

^ Is it true, Mr. Meredith, that this will dis- 
inherits you t" 

** Quite true.** 

^^ Does it contain no clause concerning your 
marriage with Miss Gray f 

**• Her name is no more mentioned in it than 



mine.** 



^ Then it is not the will I witnessed, for ia 
that ^ — she paused a little, and her colour deep- 
ened — ''in that Miss Gray's marriage to you 
was certainly mentioned." 

Mr. Lovell stared, and pulled his whiskers. 

^ And did Miss Meredith read her will to you f 
he asked. 

Silvia's lips quivered a little as she felt that 
she must go through the whole of the bitter 
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story of that night which had made her Mr. 
Lovell's betrothed wife. But it was useless to 
struggle against that hard necessity. So in a« 
few words as she could put it, she gave Mr. 
Meredith the story of her vigil, of Mrs. Green's 
stolen visit, and of the glimpse she had thus 
obtained of Miss Meredith's will. 

Mr. Lovell's face grew very sullen and heavy 
as he heard her. He could partly guess now 
why Mademoiselle Nardi had accepted him so 
suddenly and so strangely ; but Mr. Meredith, 
whom her tale interested so much, seemed the 
least moved of the three. 

" Is that all I" he asked, as she concluded. 

" It is all — ^but surely it is enough ?" 

'* In one sense it is. And yet I feel perplexed. 
Mrs. Green expected and deserved a handsome 
legacy ; but I never thought my cousin would 
leave her every farthing she possessed ; and yet 
if the signatures are forged, the will itself is 
not." 

" You still doubt it I" exclaimed Silvia. ** You 
say * if,' when I am as sure of it as that I stand 
here talking to you." 

" Because it seems incredible that Mrs. Green 
should act such a part. Also, to say the truth, 
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that she ahonld be so accomplished a forger/' 

^ Mr. Meredith, I did not dream it. I can ex- 
plain nothing. I can only state facts, and ask 
yon to be lenient to poor Mrs. Green." 

" It will be her own fault if she suflFers," he 
replied gravely. 

" And now we may go," said Silvia, with a 
very fhll heart as she tamed to Mr. Lovell. '^ Mr. 
Meredith will know how to act." 

He thanked her for the trouble she had taken, 
but he said not one word to detain them. He 
walked out with them through the court to the 
outer gate, and there he stood to bid them 
fetrewell. 

" I suppose you can't go to-morrow after this f ' 
said Mr. Lovell. 

Mr. Meredith looked surprised. 

" I never intended going to-morrow," he said 
— Mr. Enfield's information again proved incor- 
rect. " The boat does not sail till the tenth of 
next month." 

Mr. Lovell made no comment on hearing that 
Mr. Meredith had still a fortnight to spend in 
Saint R^my ; but coldly begging to be remem- 
bered to Madame de I'Epine — Silvia had not 
dared to mention her name — ^he drew Mademoi- 
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selle Nardi's arm within his, and with the look 
of a man who had got her, and who meant to 
keep her, he thus walked away. 

Charles Meredith stood looking after them for 
a while, with what a bitter passion of regret his 
own heart alone knew, and when he turned back 
with a weary sigh, he met the sad eyes of Made- 
leine looking at him as he had looked at them. 

For some time Mr. Lovell did not speak ; at 
length he asked : 

" Mademoiselle Nardi, may I ask if you wish 
to see Mr. Meredith again before he leaves ?" 

"I do not," answered Silvia, with a swelling 
heart. 

" Then may I consider that I have your pro- 
mise not to try and see him." 

Silvia stood still. 

" What is your meaning, Mr. Lovell I" 

" I have no meaning ; but you are very young, 
very inexperienced, and until you become my 
wife you are unprotected. And really I can't 
see why you and Mr. Meredith should meet, un- 
less as any young lady and gentleman may meet 
in society." 

'* I have no wish to meet him again ; I do 
not want to see him any more," replied Silvia, 
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in a low Toicev '^ and if I haid not got this thing 
to teQ him, I aboiald not have tried to see him 

thw evening.'' 

*^Jii0t so; but joaseeyif Ihad not overtaken 
yoo, it wonld have been an awkward sort of 
thing for jou to he callmg on Mr. Meredith all 
alone. However, it is the sort of thing that 
will not OGcnr again, I know, sinoe he is going 
awa J, and all that.** 

** Will he go if he becomes so rich?" 
*^ Ay, bat does he become so rich? Suppose 
there's another will somewhere in England — and 
suppose he knows it ?" 

^ Bat the wOl which I witnessed is the last, 
surely ?" 

** Oh I that will is gone, you know — ^was not 
found, and all that. No, I daresay there's a 
will somewhere in England. Miss Meredith 
was always at it. I should not wonder if that 
will were not all for Miss Gray." 

Silvia said nothing. She felt bewildered, 
and a little downcast. She thought she had 
been giving back a fortune to Mr. Meredith, and 
now it might be for Miss Gray that she had 
been working. "Not for her," she thought, 
with a full heart, " nor yet for him, but for jus- 
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tice. Besides, I will and must abide by what I 
have chosen. I will not look back, I will not 
repine, and in good or in evil I will think no 
more of Mr, Meredith." 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

THEY scarcely spoke till Lady John's house 
was reached, and then Silvia said, rather 
fidntly, 

" I do not feel quite well. I think I shall go 
up to my room." 

Mr. Lovell did not oppose the wish. He 
thought it likely that Mr. Meredith would try 
and see Mrs. Green that same evening ; and he 
was rather pleased that Silvia should keep out 
of his way. 

"And Mademoiselle Nardi — ^what have you 
done with Mademoiselle Nardi?" said Lady 
John, as Mr. Lovell entered the drawing-room 
alone. 

"She felt tired — ^not quite the thing, and 
went up to her room to rest awhile. Ohl 
Georgie, I did not see you before. How are 
you?" 
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Miss Lovell replied, a little demurely, that she 
was quite well again, and thanked him for the 
chocolate he had sent her. 

**Ohl I have brought you more," he said, 
sitting down by her. 

" Where is it I" she cried, with sparkling eyes ; 
and at once her busy hands made a raid in the 
pocket near her. 

"No, no, not there, Georgie — in my trunk 
upstairs — a boxftJl." 

" Large 1" exclaimed Miss Lovell, puckering 
up her eyebrows. 
Very large." 

Ohl you are such a capital fellow!" she 
said, gushingly. 

Mr. Lovell only pulled his whiskers as he 
looked at her; but he was thinking a little 
remorsefully, " If it were not for that rascally 
de I'Epine, or for all these jewels I am giving 
Mademoiselle Nardi, I might have done some- 
thing handsome for Georgie — ^I ought to, you 
know; she's my own cousin; she's poor, and 
when she does not talk slang, she's a good 
little soul. Not very pretty, you know — ^but 
an imcommonly nice girl 1" 

" What are you looking at me so for I" asked 
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Mies Lovell, uneasfly; "is there anything 
amiss?** 

Mr. Lovell answered that there was not, and 
resumed his soliloquy, wondering whether he 
could not do "something" for Gteorgie, and 
feeling with regret that he could not, when 
Miss Lovell herself diverted his thoughts into 
another channel. 

" Aren't they all crazy about Mrs. Green ?" 
she whispered. "You know Miss Meredith 
has left her all her money? Lucky old girl 1" 

" Don't, Georgie 1" 

"Well, and isn't she an old girl, and isn't 
she lucky ? And aren't they all cocu^faing her ? 
Do look at them 1" 

Mr. Lovell did not answer at once ; he did 
not like to be always feult-finding, yet the word 
"coaching," as used by his cousin, displeased 
him doubly — ^it was slang, and inappropriate 
slang, which made it worse ; and yet there was 
something in it, and that something made Mr. 
Lovell forget his little cousin for the lime being, 
and bestow all his attention on Mrs. Green. 

She sat at the other end of the room, near one 
of the doors. She looked the same as ever. Mr. 
Lovell searched in vain for uneasiness or anxi- 
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ety in Mrs. Green's full-blown face. She re- 
ceived the congratulations and the homage of 
the little world around her with the placid un- 
meaning smile that was habitual to her, fanning 
herself all the time, for the evening was warm. 
" Cool," thought Mr. Lovell, remembering that 
she had most probably forged three signatures, 
and must be aware that discovery was still pos- 
sible. 

But Mrs. Green's calmness did not last long. 
The door by which she sat opened. Parker ap- 
peared and handed her a card. That was all ; 
but it was enough to make Mrs. Green turn 
pale. So whilst her hands twitched nervously 
at her cambric handkerchief, she looked at the 
card, then she turned to Parker. She seemed 
to ask if there was no mistake, and his face as 
plainly answered ** None." 

So Mrs. Green rose, looked for her fan, then 
for her smelling-bottle, then sat down again, and 
Mr. Lovell heard her saying : 

" I shall go presently." 

" She knows what is coming," he thought. 

Mrs. Green did not know it. Had she known 
it, no persuasion would have induced her to go 
and meet Mr. Meredith ; but calm though she 
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looked, she lived in secret uneasinesB and dread, 
and everything startled and troubled her. 

** What can he want with me ?" she thought, 
even with her hand on the door of the dining- 
room where he sat waiting, and would teU her 
in a few minutes. 

His &ce told her the moment she crossed the 
threshold of the room ; a pale face, on which fell 
the light ofasoUtaY lamp, showing her asevere 
gravity of expression, which Mrs. Green had 
never read there before. She stood in his pre- 
sence, not coming forward, unable to turn back, 
paralyzed with dread, and waiting for her 
fate. 

It was soon spoken. 

" Mrs. Green, I come on an unpleasant er- 
rand. For I come to say this : The will this 
morning — the will bequeathing Miss Meredith's 
property to you, is a forgery." 

" A forgery 1 Mr. Meredith — I — I do not 
understand." 

Mr. Meredith continued without heeding 
this — 

"Mademoiselle Nardi has just informed me 
that her signature is forged." 

Mrs. Green tried to look bewildered. 
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** You amaze me, Mr. Meredith, Mademoiselle 
Nardi acknowledged her signature this morn- 
mg.' 

" She was not then acquainted with the na- 
ture of the vn31 ; that which she signed, and also 
read, as it seems, was not like this." 

Mrs. Green remained petrified. This peril 
she had forgotten and overlooked. She had 
foreseen everything save this.. But she tried to 
look surprised, and said : 

** In — deed I" opening her eyes very wide. 

Mr. Meredith remained silent. He had no 
more to say. 

" Don't you think Mademoiselle Nardi must 
be mistaken ?" she said after a while, and looking 
hard at him. 

** I feel sure Mademoiselle Nardi is not mis- 
taken," he replied. 

"And I say she is," retorted Mrs. Green, 
etuhbomly. *' Miss Meredith wrote every word 
of that wiU with her own hand, then gave it to 
me to read, then bade me go and fetch Made- 
moiselle Nardi and Mrs. Groom. I did not see 
them witnessing it ; but she told me afterwards 
they did. I know no more; but that is 
enough." 

VOL. m. s 
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Mr. Meredith heard her out very calmly, then 
said : 

" The will in your hands is a forgery." 

" I have not got it," she replied ; " Professor 
Smith has it. What do you want of me, Mr. 
Meredith I What can I do I" 

She tried to look cool, but her hands were 
shaking visibly. 

" Mrs. Green," said Charles Meredith quietly, 
" for your own sake, you must do something. If 
I wished for your rain, need I come and speak 
to you first!" 

" Well, but what am I to do t" persisted Mrs. 
Green, as if this were the point at issue. " Pro- 
fessor Smith has got the will." 

" I met Professor Smith this afternoon, and 
he told me that, unwilling to undergo the 
responsibility, he had placed the will in your 
care." 

But the humiliation of her defeat only worked 
Mrs. Green into a sort of rage and exasperation. 

"You want to get the will fix)m me," she 
said, defiantly and angrily. " You think your- 
self wronged by the will, Mr. Meredith, every 
word of which your cousin deliberately wrote, 
and you want to threaten me into compliance." 
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" I -want," said Mr. Meredith, looking at her 
with much pity, "to save you from yourself 
Mrs. Green. If you prefer ruin, have your own 
way. But I warn you it must come to a contest 
between us. If you , are worsted, do not say 
that I gave you no chailce of escape, do not up- 
braid me as harsh and pitiless." 

" I know you want to bribe me,*' replied Mrs. 
Green, looking sullen and defiant ; " but I say 
the will is a good will, and I will not give in." 

" Very well," he said, rising, " do not." 

" I have not got the will," she resumed, burst- 
ing into tears. " I tell you I have not." 

Mr. Meredith was silent. 

" Mr. Meredith," she said, very pitifully, " you 
know your cousin always promised me ten thou- 
sand pounds — ^you know she did 1" 

Mr. Meredith answered not one word. 

"Mr. Meredith," she said again, " she did pro- 
mise me ten thousand pounds ; and it's as true 
as I am here, Miss Meredith wrote every word 
of that will." 

"And it is as true as that you and I are here, 
Mrs. Green, that she never signed it." 

Mrs. Green wrung her hands. 

" And so I am to get nothing — ^nothing I" she 

S2 
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said, piteouflly. "Not even tlie ten thoueand 
pounds I was told of so long P 

K Mrs. Green thought to extract anything in 
the shape of a promise from him, she was mis- 
taken. Neither directly nor indirectly would 
Mr. Meredith hold out any hope to Mrs. Green ; 
but he stood, waiting patiently enough for her 
inevitable submission. It came at last. Mrs. 
Grfeen was not a wise woman, or she would 
never have fallen into the egregious error of 
forging three signatures to a will ; but she was 
clear-sighted enough, the first burst of shame, 
despair, and humiliation over, to see her danger 
and avoid it. 

"I never thought, Mr. Meredith, it would 
come to this between us,*' she said, shedding 
bitter tears of mingled fear and disappointment; 
"never. I never thought, knowing as you 
know, the hard, hard life I have, had with Miss 
Meredith, that you would be so cruel to me." 

Mr. Meredith half smiled, but did not attempt 
to justify himself. 

"Very well, sir," indignantly said Mrs. Green, 
" I am in your power, and you make me feefl it. 
Very well 1 But remember to look at home be- 
fore you show yourself so hard to others." 
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Professor Smith had given back the will to 
Mrs. Green, who had put it for safety in a 
second pocket, in which she always put away 
her money when she was travelling. From 
that recess Mrs. Green now took out a paper, 
and threw it on the table as she spoke. Mr. 
Meredith took it up, opened it, and read it 
through carefully. The lines of Miss Meredith's 
signature alone were slightly tremulous, as if 
Mrs. Green's heart had failed her then ; but her 
" Silvia Nardi," and her "Mary Groom," showed 
neither hesitation nor fear. This calm, heavy- 
looking woman, whose mental gifts Mr. Mere- 
dith had always held so cheap, had proved her- 
self a skilful and experienced forger, and, save 
for an accident, would have been more than a 
match for him. He quietly put back the will 
on the table, and said coldly : 

"Whether you do so wilfully or not, Mrs. 
Green, you certainly misunderstand me. I 
have no business with that document, and I 
take no personal interest in it. I shall dispute 
its validity if you attempt to make use of it, 
and I came to tell you so ; but I do not want 
it. You are welcome to keep it, to do anything 
you please with it." 
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Mrs. Green stared at him, more dismayed 
than if he had uttered the severest threats ; and 
holding out her hand to arrest him as he at- 
tempted to leave the room, she said with some 
agitation, 

^ Mr. Meredith, I think that, all things con- 
sidered, I really ought not to keep that fortune. 
I daresay if Miss Meredith had lived she would 
have made another will, and perhaps destroyed 
this. You will do as you like about the ten 
thousand poimds, but I feel I must not keep 
this money/^ 

Mr. Meredith did not answer. 

«< Miss Meredith always said I was to get ten 
thousand pounds," piteously said Mrs. Green. 

Mr. Meredith looked at her steadily, but not 
a word passed his lips. There was no help for 
it — ^he would promise nothing, do nothing, not 
even help her to work her own ruin. She took 
up the will almost desperately, thrust it to the 
flame of the lamp, then, when it was burning, 
threw it in the fireplace, where it burned away 
slowly as that other will, which had made such 
cruel mischief, had burned a few days before 
this. Mr. Meredith looked on impassive, almost 
indifferent. 
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" That is your own doing," he said. 

" Yes," answered Mrs. Green, wearily, " it is." 

He bowed and left her. 

Mrs. Green remained alone in Lady John's 
dining-room, staring vacantly around her. Once 
more wealth had faded away. Once more po- 
verty, but with a grim shadow of disgrace lurk- 
ing in the background, was to be Mrs. Green's 
companion through life. It was too much for 
her. Mrs. Green had gone through some cruel 
pangs since Miss Meredith's death. There had 
been the disappointmeat, the heavy blow, which 
had almost crushed her; then had come the 
fierce temptation, the hesitating dread; th^n 
the deed done in terror and trembling, if not of 
the body, at least of the spirit. And now there 
was the grievous fall — a second fall, worse than 
the first — the shame and the terror of discovery. 
For it is the saddest feature of sin, that, though 
it bUndly trusts chance, it has no faith in the 
forbearance and generous magnanimity of those 
whom it has attempted to wrong. Mr. Mere- 
dith might talk not now, perhaps, but later ; 
and then there was Silvia. Who was to ensure 
her silence ? Mrs. Green felt in a cold perspira- 
tion at the thought. " I must see her — ^I must 
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speak to her," thought Mrs. Green ; and like a 
spirit evoked by her wish, and coming at her 
bidding, Silvia opened the door and entered 
the room. She came, not thinking to meet 
anyone, merely to be alone. She had got tired 
of her room and its solitade, and the thoughts 
that haunted it. But when, on reaching the 
drawing-room door, she heard Mr. Meredith's 
voice within, she had turned away in sudden 
fear, and entered the dining-room, which, at 
this hour, was always lonely. On seeing Mrs. 
Green, she stood stiU, and they both exchanged 
a conscious look. There was a moment's si- 
lence. 

"Well, my dear, it is all over," plaintively 
said Mrs. Green. " I could not rest under the 
burden of Miss Meredith-s will, and so I have 
just burned it — there it is — id. the presence of 
Mr. Meredith himself. I think no one can deny 
my disinterestedness after that." 

She gave Silvia a furtive look, but Mademoi- 
selle Nardi remained silent and cold. She 
could not, and would not pretend to believe in 
Mrs. Green's magnanimity. So she said, almost 
drily, 

"I think you did very well, Mrs. Green." 
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And she sat down, resting her elbow on the 
table, and shading her eyes with her hand. 
She was listening to Mr. Meredith's voice in the 
hall, saying, "Good night, Lady John." He 
was going. The door closed upon him, the 
garden gate clanged — he was gone ; and Lady 
John, who wondered what on earth he could 
have had to say to Mrs. Green, entered the 
dining-dToom to learn. She was a little disap- 
pointed to find Silvia there. 

" Well," she said, a little shortly, " what are 
you two plotting here ?" 

Mrs. Green's course now lay clear before her, 
as she thought. If she could have been wholly 
silent concerning that unlucky will, she would 
have liked it very much indeed, but that being 
impossible, disinterestedness was her only cue. 

" I have just burned Miss Meredith's will," 
she said. " I felt I must do that. Lady John." 

"And why did you burn it?" asked Lady 
John, who went to the point in all things. 

" Poor dear Miss Meredith would never have 
left me all that property if she had lived," 
sighed Mrs. Green — " I know she would not." 

" Well, but she did not live," argued Lady 
John, bending her shrewd black eyes on Mrs. 
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Green with more surprise than admiration. 

Mrs. Green, feeling at a loss, went deeper 
and deeper into magnammity. 

"Lady John, I have been disinterested all 
my life, and as I begun, so wiU I end." 

SUviL rose, her lip curling with scorn, and, to 
Mrs. Green's great relief she left the room. 
Disinterestedness like Mrs. Green's is not one 
of those lights which are meant to remain 
under a bushel. Lady John conveyed the 
news to the drawing-room, where they created 
a sensation, and Mrs. Green grew hysterical 
over the laudatory congratulations she received. 
She was so evidently unwell and miserable, 
that Mr. Lovell pulled his whiskers in pity as 
he looked at her, and muttered between his 
teeth — 

" Meredith must have been uncommonly hard 
upon her. Too bad of him to be so hard to the 
poor old soul 1" 

Silvia, who was standing by looking at a 
book on the table, alone heard him. Her eyes 
flashed as she said, in a low, tone — 

" How would you have acted, Mr. Lovell t" 

" Oh 1 " he replied, a little superciliously, 
"I am not blaming him, you know. Miss 
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Meredith's money is a great deal to him." 

Silvia hit her lip, and went to one of the 
windows, where she stood looking out on the 
dark night, and shrouded by the heavy crimson 
curtains. Mr. Lovell had said nothing to detain 
her, but his face grew heavy and dark. It was 
impossible for him not to see that this girl did 
not love him, and perhaps he could see clearly 
enough in his own heart that he did not love 
her very much himself. And yet he did not 
even feel tempted to give her up. The latent 
obstinacy of his nature was roused, and set on 
this one purpose. It would have been |hard to 
say which he was most bent upon — ^to have Sil- 
via, or not to let Charles Meredith have her. 

Mrs. Green was too much the heroine of the 
hour for anyone to mind Mr. LovelFs clouded 
looks, save his cousin Georgie. She saw that 
something was amiss, and came and sat down 
by him. 

*' Shall I go and bring her back ?" she half 
whispered. 

"Bring whom back, Georgie?" 

She nodded in the direction of the window. 
Mr. Lovell coloured slightly. He had not given 
his Uttle flighty cousin credit for so much clear- 
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sightedneBS, and her penetration annoyed him« 

" Mademoiselle Nardi is not quite the thing 
this evening," he said — " better leave her qniet, 
Georgie." 

Mrs. Barton now came up to them. 

" Anything like Mrs. Green's noble conduct I 
never heard of 1" exclaimed Mrs. Barton gush- 
ingly. "I only wonder Mr. Meredith never 
mentioned it. I suppose he means to do some- 
thing handsome for her. I feel sure, though, he 
must have told Miss Gray, for he said some- 
thing to her which made her turn as white as a 
sheet ; and though I was quite near them, I did 
not hear a word. I suppose they'll be married 
soon, but privately and quietly, of course. Poor 
dear Miss Gray 1 it was scarcely considerate of 
Mr. Meredith to tell her so abruptly, but men 
are very impetuous in these things. Look at 
her 1 ' She is quite upset, and I declare Mrs. 
Green is gone. I suppose it has been too much 
for her. I hope it will not make her ill." 

Mr. Lovell hoped it would not, and looked 
after his cousin, who had stolen away and join- 
ed Silvia in the window. 

"Why do you make him miserable!" was 
Miss Georgie's impetuous address. " Why do 
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yon marry him, if you can't or won't make him 
happy I" 

At first Silvia was too mnch amazed to speak; 
then, even before she could think what answer 
she should make, that quick and sure monitor, 
Conscience, had shown her the justice of Miss 
Georgie's reproof. Yes, what right had she to 
marry Mr. Lovell, if she could not or would not 
make him happy? But why should she not 
make him happy? These repeated struggles 
were wearing out the strength of her vain 
yearning towards the past. It was so hopeless 
to think of breaking her bonds, and going back 
to one who no longer wished for her. Why, 
then, not take such happiness as life had in 
store for her in Mr. Lovell's affection I So spoke 
reason, whose voice is not always unheard by 
the young. 

A bright smile, not without latent sadness, 
broke over Silvia's features. She laid her hand 
on Miss Lovell's krm, and said, with a wearied 
sigh: 

** I will make him happy, Georgie, if I can.^ 

♦*Then why do you come here and leave 
him?" asked Miss Lovell with tears in her eyes. 

** Oh 1 but I am going back,? gaily said Silvia; 
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and she went back at once, and was ais sweet 
as honey, and as charming as she had ever been 
or ever could be. 

When the waves of life have been troubled 
for a time, they must needs have rest for a time 
too. The storm may waken again later, but 
stillness there must be between the two tem- 
pests. So it now was with life in Lady John's 
house. Mrs. Green and Miss Gray left the next 
day for England on some unexplained, though 
evidently important errand, but this was the 
only event which broke on the monotony of the 
old life. 

Meanwhile, Miss Georgie Lovell had no need 
to interfere again between her consin and Made- 
moiselle Nardi. SiIvlei had made up her mind 
to be very good, and she was so. Besides, 
CavaKere Nardi had written, and, glad to be rid 
of his charge, given his consent; so now her fate 
might take its course. Lady John had kindly 
said: 

** You must be married from my house.*' 

There were days when that reality, "mar- 
ried," filled Silvia with a sort of awe. Some- 
times, girl-like, she thought the day so far away 
that it would never come ; and other times she 
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looked it bravelj in the &ce and defied it to 
scare her. But whatever she felt, her outward 
manner to Mr. Lovell was unexceptionable. 

Mr. Lovell was too indolent to be a man of 
keen penetration. His doubts and fears, if they 
did not vanish utterly, were at least so plea- 
santly lulled to rest, that he forgot them in the 
preparations for the great event of his life — ^an 
event to which he evidently looked forward 
with the satis&ction of a man who never doubt- 
ed the correctness of his taste, or the soundness 
of his judgment. 

Silvia looked without a thought and a care, 
and no one suspected that she was not the 
happiest of women. Yet there was a dark cloud 
on her mind, with which Mr. Meredith was but 
indirectly concerned. She was estranged from 
her friend Madame de I'Epine, that was her 
trouble. How she was, how the Captain was, 
she only knew by hearsay. She did not dare 
to go near them, or attempt to cross the thres- 
hold of the ch&teau. The place that had shel- 
tered her so long was to know her no more. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A LURID sky, telling of coming storm, bent 
itfl dark and sullen clouds above the pale 
green of sunlit trees in Lady John's garden. 
Tet, instead of turning back to the house, Silvia 
went on ; the face of nature seemed to have 
passed away from before her eyes, for though 
she looked around her she saw nothing. She 
felt strangely calm, and had felt so for some 
time. She wondered, indeed, at her own com- 
posure, and was proud of it, forgetting that the 
lethargy which is like death is neither the 
courage of resignation nor the sweet calmness 
of happiness. She looked on the past as we 
look on a feverish dream, and smiled at it like 
one who knew better. Sometimes, indeed, she 
felt as if she were getting very old, and other 
times a strange sense of ennui crept upon her ; 
but that was the exception, not the rule. Her 
habitual state was that death-like stilbiess which 
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lay hidden at her heart, but left her eyes bright 
and her cheeks fresh and blooming^ and did not 
even make her very silent. 

She now walked on, neither minding the 
blackness of the sky, nor heeding whither her 
steps took her, until, suddenly looking up, she 
foimd herself in that gloomy avenue where Mr. 
Lovell practised shooting. She had never been 
there before, and thought this a dreary place. 
Before her rose the damp, broken wall, with ivy 
hanging down its grey stones, the double row 
of trees, and at the frirther end the pale target 
rising on a dark background. Mechanically she 
walked towards it. The board was riddled with 
marks, some of which were dangerously near 
the centre. But Silvia did not think of this. 
Curiously she peeped round into a deep dark 
hole behind the board, and saw a sort of 
grotto. Hesitatingly, yet impelled by a curi- 
osity in which she, for the time at least, for- 
got all else, Silvia, entered this recess. The 
rocks which man's hand had once brought there, 
nature had now claimed and made her own. 
She had set ferns in hidden crannies, thrown 
ivy on every rock, and filled the spot with a 
dark green growth. 

VOL. m. T 
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Whilst Silvia was looking curiously round 
her, a sudden flash of light passed across the 
brown walls of rock, then a low peal of thunder 
followed. She turned to the opening of the 
grotto, butawhitesheet of rain, coming down with 
the might of a West Indian tempest, already 
spread between her and the path. 

"Well," she said to herself "what matter! 
Nothing calls me within — ^I can wait here. Mr. 
Lovell is not at home to miss me — and no one 
else will." 

She sat on a low projection of rock, and clasp- 
ing her hands around her knees, looked at the 
falling rain with a mixture of sadness and ennui. 
She began to wonder if she would always feel 
as she had felt of late. If days would always 
seem so tedious, and everything and everyone 
so wearisome. She remembered other days 
than these in Palazzo Nardi, where she lived 
unloved and uncared for, and yet was as happy 
as a bird in a cage, that sings ever so gaily, 
though it knows not the hand that feeds it. She 
remembered Dom Sabino's orchard, and the 
Principessa knitting in the shade, and a bright 
girl, a little restless, perhaps, but light-hearted, 
who went about the old place like a dancing 
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sunbeam. She remembered a traveller to whom 
everything was wonderful, interesting, and new, 
who lived in an old French home, between an 
accomplished gentleman and an amiable woman, 
and who, spite her faults and little follies, was 
very dear to both. 

" And all that was happiness, true happiness," 
thought Silvia ; *' but, oh I this is not — ^this is 
not, and can it ever be I — oh I can it ever be !" 

The reply sickened her — ^it was so stern, so 
inexorable. And yet Silvia was not young in 
vain — not in vain was she of a buoyant temper 
and a hopeful nature, and especially inexperi- 
enced. She had no true conception of the 
miseries of an ill-assorted marriage. Hers was 
the excuse of many a heedless girl, who rushes 
on her fate, blind and unconscious of its wretch- 
edness. She tried to think that to be the wife 
of a rich man, who loved her, would make her 
happy ; and if she could not think so, if a tnier 
voice whispered to her that happiness lay not 
there, Silvia felt almost angry with herself, and 
called this wisdom of the heart the merest 

folly. 

As she sat thus, looking at the still &lling 
rain, and not seeing it, a flash of lightning, 
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which Kt the avenue, the walls, the trees, the 
gravel path, and the heavy-drooping boughs 
with a lurid light, and a low, growling thunder 
peal, roused her from married life with Mr. 
Lovell to the realities of a storm at hand. Her 
first impulse was to run home through the 
rain, her second to stay where she was. " I atm 
not afraid," she thought, with a little secret 
boast in her own bravery ; " and I have never 
been out in a storm yet." 

So she sat, watching flash after flash, listen- 
ing to peal after peal, till blackness fell upon the 
prospect — a darkness which came from declin- 
ing day, as well as from the storm. Rain, 
thunder and lightning still held their own, and 
no one came for her. Mr. Lovell was out, and 
no one else missed her. A sense of desolation 
crept over Silvia little by little, and a puerile 
tear found its way to her eyelids. " I need not 
be quite so lonely as all that," she thought ; ** I 
have done no great harm — I have, I hope, 
mended the mischief I wrought in one instance ; 
and I cannot say that Mr. Meredith looked 
heart-broken. Then why does no one care for 
or come for me t" She was making a wrong 
and a grievance of this, after the fashion of the 
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young, when a low sound diverted her atten- 
tion. She looked round, and raising her eyes 
in the direction whence the sound came, she 
saw rising above the ivied wall the pale, sinister 
head of Jean Varot. Fear, more than presence 
of mind, kept her mute, and, indeed, petrified 
her. She stared up at the apparition, and saw 
the head followed by shoulders, then by the 
whole body, till it hung suspended from the 
two strong bony hands ; and the long legs 
nearly reached the ground, on which the heavily- 
shod feet soon fell, with a low, dull sound. 

For a moment Mr. Meredith's old enemy stood 
and looked around him with a slow, cautious, 
cool, self-possessed look — ^the look of a man who 
can reckon up all his chances ; then, satisfied of 
his solitude, he steadily crossed the avenue and 
vanished. Silvia rose, as if moved on springs. 
A lightning flash passed across her eyes, and 
she did not heed it ; thunder rolled in sullen 
above her head, and she heard it not. She 
came out of the grotto, and walking out in the 
rain through the broad pools which flashed 
across the path, she left the avenue where Jean 
Varot had left it. He had already vanished, 
but instinct, unerring and sure, led Silvia's 
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steps. She did not pause to think, she did not 
hesitate one second. Swift as her feet could 
carry her, she went to the postern door. It was 
open, the lock had been forced, and, as if to 
convince her that Jean Varot had preceded her, 
two broad and deep footprints appeared in the 
damp earth. 

There was not a moment to lose, not a second. 
If Mr. Lovell had never existed, Silvia could 
not have forgotten him more completely than 
she forgot him then. Their marriage, his jealous 
mistrust of Mr. Meredith, her promise not to at- 
tempt to see him, seemed to sink into an abyss, 
and be buried there, so wholly did terror of the 
present banish even that recent past. 

But what road had Jean Varot taken ? Not 
the straight path, straight as an arrow's course, 
or a bird's flight, along which Silvia was speed- 
ing. Yet neither breath nor strength failed her 
as she ran. Not for one second. A desire, a 
fear, a passionate hope, stronger than all else, 
bore her on through rain and storm ; for neither 
had leased, till she reached the ch&teau. Day 
had yielded to twilight as she stood on the ter- 
race, and a lamp was burning in Mr. Mere- 
dith's study ; the curtains were drawn back, and 
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she saw him standing alone near his bureau. 

" Thank God it is not too late 1'^ thought Sil- 
via, and in that joy she forgot all else. 

She crossed the terrace ; she would not delay 
by entering the house. She ran up to his win- 
dow, and, tapping against the glass, she called 
him softly : 

" Mr. Meredith I Mr. Meredith, open quickly ! — 
itisir 

Mr. Meredith heard the summons, and obeyed 
them, and stood looking with amazement on Sil- 
via's pale face and dripping garments ; but she 
gave him no time for wonder or for ques- 
tioning. 

" Jean Varot is coming !" she said breathless- 
ly. " Coming to murder you 1" 

And before Mr. Meredith could utter a word 
she flew to the lamp on the table and extin- 
guished it. 

" Come, come away, leave the room 1" she ex- 
claimed, turning towards him. " Oh ! do, for 
pity's sake, leave this room, Mr. Meredith." 

"Dear Mademoiselle Nardi," he began sooth- 
ingly, " Jean Varot is dead." 

" Oh 1 you will drive me wild," she exclaimed, 
in a voice full of despair. " I tell you I have seen 
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him — ^that I ran all tiie way — ^Uiat he is coming 
to kiU jou r 

He could not resist her distress, her pleading 
voice; he took her hand, led her to the next 
room, and closing the door, he lit one of the 
wazlights on tiie mantelpiece, and tnmed to- 
wards her* She was pale as death, and her 
tears mingled with the raindrops sparkling on 
her &ce. 

Oh I strange, tormenting power of love. 
Charles Meredith's tiiought as he saw her was 
not **Is Jean Varot really come back — from 
deatii to life — come back to murder met but 
^That girl loves me, and I could have her, I conld 
have her T Keen, bitter, intolerable temptation. 

She was another man's promised wife, and 
that otiier man had helped him to save his sis- 
ter's name from disgrace. Oh ! honour, honour I 
Thou hast bitter laws of thine own, laws not 
written in human codes, but which a true heart 
must obey, come what will I 

*^For heaven's sake do something, lose no 
time I" she fiJtered. ** Why should that man seek 
you if he means no evil 1" 

** But he is dead," argued Mr. Meredith, still 
incredulous. 
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" I have seen him, I did not dream it. I have 
seen him ; as true as we both stand here, Mr. 
Meredith." 

He was much perplexed. Her earnestness 
convinced him spite the certainty he felt of 
Jean Varot's death. Yet he was loath to 
act. 

" Mademoiselle Nardi," he said after a while, 
^' let it be that this man is living, and seeks me 
for a deadly purpose, as you say. I still wish to 
spare him, if I can. In half an hour I leave this 
house for years. Jean Varot will scarcely over- 
take me in America." 

" Then, if you are going, oh ! go at once," 
she entreated. *' Go by the front gate at once, 
whilst he is lurking in the garden." 

" There is no need for haste," he. said quietly ; 
" he cannot know the moment of my departure. 
He will bide his opportunity, and miss it, as a 
matter of course. I have already told you that 
I have nothing to fear from Jean Varot face to 
fiice." 

He argued with her more as if to pacify her 
than as if convinced of his own peril. 

" Besides," he continued, " I would spsure this 
Jean Varot, if I could. The man is mad, and 
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madness takes guilt away. I repeat it, I shall 
be gone before he can harm me. Allow me, 
therefore, to make a commmiication to jon, 
which I meant to entrust to writing. I have 
heard from Mr. Fox. Here is his letter. It will 
explain to you how another claimant has ap- 
peared, and I fear one who, being the real heir- 
at-law, leaves yon no chance of the twenty 
thousand pounds." 

He placed a letter in her hand as he spoke. 
Silvia took it ; she had heard and understood 
him, bat her mind was for away from the words 
he uttered. She tried to control her feelings, 
to be calm, to be like Mr. Meredith, cool and tm- 
concemed, but she could not. Her bosom 
heaved, her breath grew short, and flinging her- 
self across a table, she burst into sobs and tears. 
He bent over her much affected. 

" Pray do not 1" he entreated. " What shall 
I do t Speak, and I will do it." 

'^ Send a messenger to the Maire," she said 
impetuously, " and ask for gendarmes. I know 
there are two in Saint R^my — ^I saw them go- 
ing from Lady John's terrace, and they always 
spend the night at the mairie." 

Spite his promise to obey her, Mr. Meredith 
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hesitated ; and whilst he stood thus irresolute, 
they both heard through the pealing of the 
storm, which had not ceased all this time, 
though it was dying away, the deep baying of 
a dog. 

"Tha-t is Pataud," said Silvia, under her 
breath. 

"Yes," he answered, "it is Pataud;" and 
both exchanged looks, for both had the same 
thought. 

The barking, which grew louder and louder, 
came from the avenue facing Mr. Meredith's 
study. Silvia grew faint and sick. The win- 
dow of that room was closed, not fastened. 
Why should not Jean Varot come in and follow 
them ? She flew to the door by which they had 
(entered, and locked it. 

** Excuse me," said Mr. Meredith, "I must see 
what this is." 

A red spot had risen to his cheek, and his eyes 
flashed. That spirit of strife and battle, which 
is at the root of every man's nature, was roused 
within him. 

" I will not let you go to that man 1" said Sil- 
via desperately. 

"I must," he said; but she stood with her 
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hand on the lock of the door, and, compelled to 
pause, he stood before her. 

The barking became farions, and mingled 
with a loud peal of thunder, sudden and terri- 
ble, which seemed to shake the chateau to its 
foundations. Silvia's arms fell, and she stepped 
back in her terror. In a moment Mr. Meredith 
had opened the door, and was gone. She was 
so stunned that she made no attempt to stop 
him. A rush of damp air, which came in through 
the open door, revived her a little. 

" I will go too," she thought desperately, and 
she went. 

She took no light. She entered Mr. Mere- 
dith's study. It was dark, silent, and empty. 
The pale maps on the wall gleamed faintly in 
the gloomy twilight. The storm had ceased 
again, but the huge black clouds that passed in 
the sky seemed ready to come in through the 
open window. Silvia stepped out on the ter- 
race. 

Far away in the east a misty moon was 
struggling into light, and showed her the steps 
still glistening with the rain that had washed 
them. The black trees of the avenue rose tall 
and giant-like before her. Everything was 
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very still, the ch&teau waja dark, and the night 
was so silent that all Silvia heard was the sound 
of her own light step hurrying across the flags 
of the terrace. Suddenly a long plaintive howl 
rose on the quiet air — a howl not of pain or of 
suffering, but of lament. Silvia stood still a 
moment, then ran down the stone steps which 
led to the avenue. 

She had no need to go far. The grey moon- 
light showed her Mr. Meredith bending over 
something dark lying on the earth, and Pataud 
sitting by him and howling lamentably with up- 
raised head. 

"Mr, Mereditli, are you safe t" she whispered. 
" What has happened t What is it t" 

" Dead — shot to the heart by his own hand, 
and with his own weapon," replied Mr. Meredith 
almost sadly. 

She shrank behind him, but she could not 
help seeing the dead man on the earth, lying 
there with his stem rigid face turned up to the 
pale light of the sky ; and she saw, too, the 
gleaming steel of a weapon still fastened in the 
bush that had caught it, and sent its contents 
through its owner's heart. 

** And is he dead ?" she said. 
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"He is dead. Heaven knows how it hap- 
pened! Perhaps he wanted to kill the dog. 
That last thunderclap prevented ns from hear- 
ing the shot ; but you were right — ^this is, or 
rather was, Jean Varot. Well, all is over now. 
But I wish you had not seen this." 

He wanted to lead her away, but she stood 
stiU. 

" What shall we do I" she asked, in that low, 
hushed voice, which sounds as if it feared to 
waken the dead. 

He did not answer, but took her arm, and 
led her in. Still, without speaking, he struck a 
light, and closed the window, then said, 

'*For my dear sister's sake — for the sake 
even of that unhappy man's memory, I would 
rather never speak of what happened this night. 
You can keep a secret, as I know of old-r-will 
yon keep this for me I" 

" Yes," said Silvia, who had turned a little 
pale ; « but how can this be f ' 

** No one will think of questioning you." 

"But— but the body!" she faltered. 

" I shall see to that before I go." 

"Then you are going I" 

" Yes, at once." 
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" To America ?" He aiBsented. 

" And MisB Meredith's property ?" she could 
not help Baying. 

He seemed surprised. 

" Did you not Igiow that a will in Miss Gray's 
favour has been found in England ?" 

Snvia looked confounded. 

" Then you are a poor man 1" she could not 
help saying, even though Jean Varot was lying 
in the avenue, with his dead face turned to the 
sky. 

" I can work," he said, a little coldly. 

Even as he spoke, there was a tap at the 
door, and Mr. Meredith went and opened it, 
whilst Silvia shrank back. It w:as only Mrs. 
Groom, who said : 

" Pierre has come for Pataud, sir ; he has got 
loose &om him, and come here, he says. I am 
sure it is he who is making that horrible noise. 
Something must have happened." 

As she said this, Mrs. Groom caught sight of 
Silvia, who, seeing herself discovered, came 
forward. 

"Mrs. Groom will see you to the postern- 
door, Mademoiselle Nardi," said Mr. Meredith, 
significantly. 
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Mrs. Groom looked from him to Silvia, and 
seemed to hesitate. 

'^ Something must have happened for the dog 
to howl so, sir," she said. 

"Send Pierre to me/' was Mr. Meredith's 
only reply. He turned to Silvia. " Good-bye," 
he said. 

" Good-bye," she answered. 

He held out his hand ; she placed hers in it, 
and that was all. The spectre of Honour stood 
between them, and guarded Mr. Lovell's be- 
trothed from aught save the cold courtesy we 
grant to strangers. 

** Did he ever love me ?" thought Silvia, sad- 
ly and humbly, as she turned away. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" QOMETHING has happened," thought Mrs. 

IJ Groom, as she felt SUvia shrinking by Tier 
side, and clinging to her when they crossed the 
terrace, and walked past the haunted avenue, 
leaving it to their right, but all she said was — 
" I wish that dog would cease howling." 

She had brought a lantern with her, and held 
it so as to light Silvia's feet. She never looked 
behind, but Silvia twice glanced back. Once 
she saw that Mr. Meredith's window was dark 
again, and another time she perceived a Kght 
amongst the trees near the spot where Jean 
Varot was lying. Mrs. Groom, who did not 
look round, saw nothing, but she said — 

" I am glad Pataud has given up howling. I 
hate to hear a dog howl. I know it's nonsense, 
but my Philip is ill, you see, and nonsense will 
come into one's head, whether one likes it or 
not." 

VOL. III. U 
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Silvia made an effort to speak; 

" Is your nephew with you now, Mrs. Groom?" 

** He is, mamzelle — ^I went and fetched him, 
poor boy. He got as far as Marseilles, and 
broke down there, so I went and brought him 
back. I have got all his pictures. I am sorry 
there will be no time for you to see them, 
mamzelle.'' 

" Are you going away, Mrs. Groom t" asked 
Silvia, suddenly startled. 

" Yes, to England with my Philip. I know 
the poor boy went wrong — ^I know he did — ^but 
he is very ill, mamzelle," added Mrs. Groom, 
with a tremor in her voice, " and I shaU do my 
best for him till he gets out of trouble again." 

" And ia Madame de TEpine going too !" 
asked Silvia, hesitatingly. 

" Oh 1 of course. You know, I suppose, that 
she is not here, and does not intend coming 
back ? She and the Captain are to go to Eng- 
land with Mr. Meredith, and part from him there. 
I believe they mean to remain. The doctor 
said the poor Captain would never get well here. 
The change may do something. And here is 
the postern door, so good night, and good-bye, 
mamzelle. Some of your things have remained 
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at the cMteau, but Madeleine has the keys — 
Madame Varot, you know — and she will take 
them to you," 

Once more she bade her good night, pushing 
open the postern door as she spoke ; then she 
was gone, and Silvia, who had declined taking 
the lantern, remained alone in the darkness. 

Amazement is the feeling which predominates 
in the great crises that take us out of the life in 
which we move so calmly day after day. Joy, 
grief, horror, even, are not so powerful aa this 
strange surprise, which Ues on us like a spell, 
suspending all else, giving us a calmness which 
does not spring £rom peace, and a passive 
strength that is not courage. When Silvia 
walked alone through the gloom of Lady John's 
garden, she began to waken from this trance, 
and to return to a sense of the terrible realities 
through which she had passed for the last hour. 
She felt, for the first time, that she had been 
wet, and that she was cold, and she shivered as 
she walked. She remembered that Jean Varot 
was living, when everyone thought him dead, 
and she wondered whether he was really dead 
nowl What if he were nott She stood still. 
It seemed as if her senses were leaving her 

u2 
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And she put that question to her own heart 
whidi in seasons of agitation we all put : ^^ Is 
ibis a dream, or am I indeed awake? Can this 
anguish or this terror be really tme?" For in 
times of heavy trouble the longing wish to deny 
inevitable grie& is strong indeed. We want to 
think that onr sorrows are visions, and to con- 
quer them by unbeli£ Silvia had felt so once 
before, when her mother died* Then the silence 
of the sick-room had seemed the imreal thing, 
and the low voice of complaint, the wearied 
eyes and pining £ice, just lost and gone, had 
been the tangible truth, not the dream. She 
remembered that feeling now; different, though, 
was the terror of this night from the sorrow of 
her childhood, and the sense of reality soon 
came back to her quick and piercing. She had 
dreamed nothing. She had seen Jean Yarot 
coming down the wall of Lady John's garden- 
she had followed him to the ch&teau — she had 
warned Mr. Meredith, and perhaps saved his 
life-^d Bhe had Been the deadman lying in the 
avenue, with Pataud howling lamentably by his 
side. Then she had bid Mr. Meredith good-bye, 
and it had all been over. 

" And it is all over," she said to herself, " all 
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over," she added, mechanically, as she entered 
Lady John's honse. 

The hall was lit as usual, and at the foot of 
the stairs, with his hand resting on the banis- 
ters, in an attitude of perplexity and doubt, 
stood Mr. Lovell. Silvia started as she saw 
him — she had forgotten his existence tUl then. 
They stood face to face, and both were silent 
for a moment; then, with a sullen look, he 
said: 

" I am afraid you got very wet. Mademoiselle 
Nardi !" 

" Very wet indeed. I must go up to my room 
at once." 

He did not move, but she passed by him. 
Mr. Lovell remained in the same attitude. He 
was there still when Silvia came down again in 
a few minutes. She was not surprised; she 
had read in his face that he would remain there 
waiting for her. 

" Before you go into the drawing-room," he 
said, " will you kindly favour me with a few 
minutes' conversation?" 

Silvia bent her head in token of assent. He 
opened the door of the dining-room, and en- 
tered it after her. 
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"Mademoiselle Nardi," he said, "I will not 
pretend to doubt where you have been, for I 
know it. I went out to look for you in the 
storm, and I found this handkerchief yours, 
by the open postern door. You were at the 
ch&teau f 

" Yes,^ answered Silvia, " I was." 

" To see Madame de I'Epine, of course?" 

If Silvia had thought the question sincere, she 
could have answered it calmly and sincerely; 
but Mr. Lovell's eyes and Mr. Lovell's voice, and 
his whole manner, plainly said, "Madame de 
FEpine is not at St. R^my, and I know it." 

"No," she answered, a little defiantly, "I 
went to see her brother, Mr. Lovell." 

" Mademoiselle Nardi, do you not think you 
may try me too much?" 

"How so?" 

" Does it not occur to you that, after the pro- 
mise you gave me, I may insist on having deeds 
as well as words ?" 

Mr. Lovell spoke almost angrily ; but he had 
mistaken his ground. Jealousy had put him in 
a sullen, silent fever for the last hour, and he 
forgot that Silvia did not love him. Just then 
she did not even care to keep him, for she had 
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lived through a lifetime within the last hour, 
and felt as if she cared for nothing. The blood 
rushed to her fece, and dyed it crimson, on 
hearing herself thus accused, without so much 
as an explanation of her conduct being asked. 

" What else have you got to say f ' she ex- 
claimed, indignantly. 

^^ I have to say, Mademoiselle Nardi, that I 
will not bear this ; that the girl who is to become 
my wife must not act so strangely without my 
knowledge or sanction.'' 

^^ Are you in earnest ?" she said, amazed. 

" Quite in earnest." 

She heard him with a bright, haughty smile 
on her lip, and her fingers playing with the 
diamond ring which had been the pledge of 
their betrothal. They pushed the glittering 
bauble up and down, and when he ceased, took it 
off and placed it on the table between them. 

" Now you may speak," she said ; " and what 
you say need not at least offend me. And now, 
too, I may justify myself without meanness." 

Mr. Lovell looked at her sullenly, but said not 
one word. 

" What I have done I would do again," said 
Silvia ; " I would do it even though my heart- 
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strings should break at our parting. Appear- 
ances condemn me, I grant it, but if you could 
not believe in me, you should at least question 
before you pass judgment. I might have borne 
with much, because I felt I did not love you as 
much as you should have been loved by me. 
But this I will not bear. The woman who is to 
become your wife must, you say, be subject to 
your control. Be it so ; but the man who can- 
not trust me shall never call me his wife, Mr. 
LoveU." 

" Very well,** he said angrily. 

There was a moment's pause; then she 
bowed and left the room, and Mr. Lovell, bow- 
ing too, said not one word to detain her. He 
remained alone, angry, mortified, amazed, and 
indignant. He had bided his time all these 
years for a paragon wife, and that paragon, 
when found, would not submit to remonstrance, 
and left him by on the first word of reproof. In 
the heat of his resentment and wounded pride, 
Mr. Lovell almost vowed never to run so humi- 
liating a risk a second time. But he was not 
allowed to linger over these bitter thoughts. 
Miss Georgie Lovell, sent by Lady John, who 
had heard that Silvia had been found, and 
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could not imagine what kept her and Mr. Lovell 
away, now put in her little face at the dining- 
room door. At once she saw that something 
had happened, and came in with a scared look. 

" Oh 1 Gerald, what is it ?" she cried. 

The bright diamond ring, which lay on the 
table where Silvia had put it, seemed to answer 
her question. She saw it, took it up, looked at 
her cousin ; then her eyes, fast filling with big, 
round tears, she uttered a most pitiful, childish 
and pathetic little « Oh 1" 

" Don't, Georgiel" said Mr. Lovell, hurriedly ; 
and he looked at his watch. 

" Where is she ?" said Miss Georgie impetu- 
ously. " She promised she would be good ; she 
must take the ring back." 

Her hand was already on the door, but a very 
imperative " Don't 1" from Mr. Lovell stopped 
her at once. 

" I forbid you to say a word to Mademoiselle 
Nardi," he said, looking almost angry. " She 
took that ring off— no finger of mine shall ever 
put it on her hand again." 

Georgie submissively handed him the ring, 
but he would not take it. 

"Keep it," he said impatiently. "I don't 
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want it ; and do, like a good girl, ask Lady John 
to let me have five minutes' conversation with 
her. If I lose no time I can catch the train, and 
be off to-night." 

** And what am I to do with the ring?" asked 
Miss Georgie Lovell wistfully. 

" Keep it and wear it, Georgie. I wish it was 
to you, or to a good girl like you, I had given it 
from the first." 

" Thank you, Gerald," said Miss Lovell, slip- 
ping the ring on her finger. ^ I shall always 
keep it and wear it for your sake; but, you 
know, 1 am quite willing to give it back to Ma- 
demoiselle Nardi when you like." 

" That wiU be never, Georgie ; and now do 
go and give my message to Lady John, will 
your 

Miss Lovell obeyed; and presently Lady John 
came back alone, and heard Mr. Lovell with 
evident concern and surprise, informing her 
that, as Mademoiselle Nardi and he had agreed 
to give up their engagement, he must leave her 
house at once. 

"Are you sure you will not repent this, Mr. 
Lovell ?" she said gravely. 
. ** Quite sure." 
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** When I saw Georgie come in with Made- 
moiselle Nardi's ring on her finger, I knew 
something strange had happened. Do you 
really wish her — Georgie, I mean — to keep and 
wear that ring ?" 

"Do yon see any objection to it, Lady 
Johnr 

" I fimcy that Mademoiselle Nardi will think 
it strange. It might pnt very odd ideas in her 
head." 

Mr. Lovell became crimson. 

" Georgie is a child," he said, " and my con- 
sin. Nevertheless, if you will say a few words 
on the subject to her, Georgie will not, I am 
sure, wear the ring in Mademoiselle Nardi's 
presence. But the ring is hers now— not 
mine." 

" Mind my words," said Lady John to Mrs. 
Barton that evening, after Mr. Lovell was gone, 
" he will marry Georgie. Just because he gave 
her Mademoiselle Nardi's ring, he will marry 
her." 

That he would never marry Silvia, and that 
she would never marry him, was very apparent 
to Lady John when she went up to Mademoi- 
selle Nardi's room. She found her leaning back 
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in an armchair, gazing at the sphinx on the 
mantelpiece, and looking very grave. 

" My dear, what is all this t" she said kindly. 
"Is it possible that yon and Mr. Lovell are 
parting?" 

" Yes," answered Silvia qnietly. " Mr. Lo- 
vell was displeased because I went this evening 
to speak to Mr. Meredith at the ch&tean — and 
perhaps he was right in thinking I ought not to 
have gone ; but he was mistaken concerning my 
motives, and we are best apart." 

" But Mr. Meredith is gone 1" said Lady John, 
a little bewildered at this new version — " gone 
for three years; he drove by a few minutes 
ago. 

« Yes," said Silvia, still speaking very quietly. 
** I heard the carriage, and guessed it was he." 

"And Mr. Lovell talks of going too," said 
Lady John. " My dear child, it is a pity to lose 
a man like Mr. Lovell for a trifling misunder- 
standing." 

" Mr. Lovell is rich, and thinks too mucli of 
himself because he is rich," said Silvia calmly. 

" Well, but, dear, you are not such a poor girl 
— ^you are to have twenty thousand pounds." 

"No," interrupted Silvia, still very calm. 
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**Mr. Fox was mistaken — ^I am to have no- 
thing. I am as poor as I was when I first 
entered this room a year — is it a year ? — ago. 
And, Lady John, I want to ask a favour of you. 
Friends of yours are going to Italy, I know. Do 
you think they would take me ? I should give 
very little trouble." 

"And Madame de I'Epine?" said Lady John, 
opening her eyes wide. 

Silvia's lips quivered, but she controlled her- 
«el{^ and said: 

" I have lost Madame de I'Epine through my 
fault, and 1 must abide by what I have done. 
Besides, she is going to England, and I want to 
go back to Italy." 

" Well— but is it all over with Mr. Lovell ?" 
persisted Lady John. 

** It is all over. He is too rich. The girl who 
marries him must never forget that he is a rich 
man, and I could not be always thinking of that. 
Besides, we are best apart. He should never 
have asked me to marry him, and I should never 
have agreed to become his wife." 

Silvia was so quiet that Lady John felt 
silenced, and after a while left her. Silvia re- 
mained alone — she remained as Lady John had 
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him, knitting edgings for the Principessa's to- 
vaglie. 

Sorrow had humbled her, and she had bent 
her will to that aversion of her youth. She was 
not much altered. Dom Sabino found her pale 
and thin when she came back to them, and the 
Principessa said very ruefully, as she gave her a 
wistful look : 

" Carina^ what have they been doing to 
your 

But though Silvia laid her head on the kind 
lady's shoulder, and cried there a little, she 
seemed more wearied than sorrowful, and soon 
recovered her early bloom, and her buoyant 
spirits. 

Dom Sabino now thought, as he glanced to- 
wards her : 

" I knew the little bird would come back to 
its cage. She has had a railway accident, a fire, 
and a love affair 1" Dom Sabino knew that Sil- 
via had been on the eve of marriage with a rich 
Mr. Lovell, " Silvia has learned to her cost that 
it is not good for young girls to travel." 

" Silvia mta," he said aloud, " you forget that 
my sister told you not to be long." 

Silvia seemed to waken out of a dream ; she 
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had grown rather absent of late, and qnicklj 
putting by her work on her chair, she walked 
towards the house. She walked fisLst at first, 
then her pace slackened, and when she reached 
the door, she stood still, and looked down at 
the bay. Her eyes were fastened on that placid 
sea and smoking mountain, yet these were not 
what Silvia saw just then. Silvia saw another 
spot than this — a place sweet, tranquil, and 
fisdr, with ivy-covered columns encircling a 
clear pool, and a mildewed statue perpetually 
gazing down in the clear waters. The morn- 
ing sunlight fell in a warm golden streak on a 
group of young trees, the light breezes moved 
among the boughs, and there was a twittering 
and a warbling murmur firom that green bower, 
which was very sweet to Silvia's ear. She 
liked this lonely spot, with the silent railway- 
line beyond it ; she liked that quaint-looking 
old ch&teau, where the genial Captain's laugh 
echoed so gaily, and that open window by 
which his gi*ave daughter sat reading. Sbe 
liked Mrs. Groom, mending linen in her room, 
and intent on a dam, whilst a sunbeam stole 
down her brown face and vigorous forehead. 
She liked the farmyard, and Pataud, and the 
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forest too — ^that ancient forest, solemn and 
green, with its endless avenues ; but then the 
retrospect ended in a sudden blank, cold and 
bare. 

" He has forgotten me," she thought — " they 
have all forgotten me 1" And the northern 
landscape faded away, and the bright blue bay 
and Vesuvius returned ; and Silvia found her- 
self with her hand on the latch of the door, as 
if she had suddenly come back from another 
world. It seemed, indeed, as if that one year 
had been isolated in her life, equally distinct 
from what went before as from what followed. 
The intercourse between her and Madame de 
TEpine, broken by her own act, had never been 
renewed. But for a solitary letter of Mrs. Bar- 
ton's, Silvia would have learned nothing of the 
people amongst whom she had known some 
joys, and felt such keen sorrows. Even as it 
was, that letter had not told her much of what 
she most cared to learn. 

" Of course you have heard that Lady John 
has married Professor Smith," said the letter. 
" As if I should hear that here I" thought Silvia, 
with a little sigh. "Indeed," continued the 
letter, "we have been very bridal of late. 

VOL. in. X 
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What do you think of Mr. Lovell making a 
Mrs. Lovell of that little Georgie, whom he was 
always scolding for talking slang I It seems 
that, when he proposed to her, she burst into 
tears, and promised to be so good I Miss Gray, 
too, has married a Mr. Johnson ; and one of the 
Raymonds is Mrs. Grant now. She was a very 
sweet girl, was Ellen Raymond," &C., &c. 

A good deal more Mrs. Barton said, but she 
did not mention Madame de I'Epine's name — 
she did not say one word of Madame de 
I'Epine's brother. Yet that letter, brief and 
incomplete though it was, filled Silvia with the 
fondest and brightest hopes. She thought that 
once Mr. Lovell was married, Mr. Meredith 
would remember her, and forgive her ; but Mr. 
Meredith gave no sign. Weeks, months, and a 
whole year passed away, and Silvia thought, 
**He has forgotten me." And whenever me- 
mory took her back to the past, that thought 
was the conclusion — ^the finis which ended the 
little tale of her youth. 

" Yes, that is the end," she thought, opening 
the door — "that is the end I" And opening 
the door as she thought so, and goii^g down a 
step into the cool dark room, where a green 
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Kght stole in on the stone floor through the 
half-closed shutters, she found herself face to 
face with Mr. Meredith. 

If he had not been coining at last, this story 
would never have been written. If this young 
girl's faults and follies had been merely punished 
by Providence, and not tenderly forgiven in the 
end, we would have let them be. But Silvia 
had had a Fairy for her god-mother, and she 
had not been made joyous that sorrow should 
claim her for her own. At first she stood still, 
in a trance of glad surprise; then, in the joy of 
her heart, she cried : 

" Ah 1 you have not forgotten me, after all." 

" I could not come sooner," he replied, look- 
ing as radiant as Silvia, ^^and I would not 
write." 

"And Josephine," said Silvia, with a shy, 
wistftd look around her, " where is she ?" 

" In Naples, with the Captain. I would come 
here alone. My sister is a widow now. Her hus- 
band lost his life in attemptiog to save a drown- 
ing man's. It was a generous death, and has 
atoned for much." 

Silvia heard^ but was not sure that she imder- 
stood him rightly. 

x2 
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" Yon are sure you are not angry with me f * 
she said. 

" Was I ever angry I" he asked, rather sadly. 

" Oh ! you looked so — so cold, that you froze 
me. 

Mr. Meredith reddened with the memory of a 
by-gone pain. 

"Do you think I wanted Mr. Lovell's wife 
that was to be to think that I cared for her?" 
he asked. 

Silvia blushed and hung her head; but she 
soon raised it again, and though there were 
tears in her eyes, she said, saucily enough : 

" Mrs. Groom was right ; men are such cheats 
— such cheats ! And how is Mrs. Groom, Mr. 
Meredith, and how is Pataud I" 

Mrs. Groom was well, and her Philip was 
well, and had mended his ways, and Pataud 
Mas as ill-tempered as ever. But if Mrs. Groom 
thought men such cheats, what did the Prind- 
pessa think of girls, when, hearing a* sound of 
voices, she came down? And what did Dom 
Sabino conclude of the teaching of experience, 
when, being summoned by Maria Laura^ he 
came in, and learned Mr. Meredith's errand ? 

A second time the bird was faithless — a second 
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time the bird was leaving its cage 1 This time 
for ever ! There was no help for it. 

" It is so, and it has always been so, and it 
will always be so !" said Dom Sabino, when 
Silvia went from them at last. 

The Principessa, who had had a bad husband, 
shook her head, turned up her eyes, and hoped 
it would all end well. Madame de TEpine ex- 
pressed no hope, for she had no fear. 

" Perhaps Providence will give them the share 
of happiness that ought to have been mine," she 
thought, a Uttle sadly. 

Her father, who was again as well as ever, 
expressed himself very shrewdly on the subject. 

"Bless you, I knew all along what was 
coming, for all they made believe to be such 
enemies. I knew it 1 Trust to me for all that 
sort of thing. Why, child, I knew when Louis 
gave you that rose 1 Ah I poor Louis ! you 
see I was not mistaken about him ; he was only 
a little wild, but a generous fellow — a generous 
fellow I" said the Captain, whose eyes were full 
of tears, and whose heart will be full of trust 
and &ith till he dies I 

THE END. 
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FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon, Author 

of " New America," " Her Majesty's Tower," &c. Third Edition. 
2 vols. 8yo, with Coloured DlustratioiiB. 30s. 

** Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very nsefol effect The ignorance of the English people 
with respect to Bnssia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid being grateful 
to a writer who has taken the trouble to make personal acquaintance with that 
seldom-visited land, and to bring before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of 
its scenery and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely 
fail to arrest their attention."— /SoturcJafy Review. 

** We claim for Mr. Dixon the merit of having treated his subject in a fresh and 
original manner. He has done his best to see with his own eyes the vast country 
which he describes, and he has visited some parts of the land with which few 
even among its natives are familiar, and he has had the advantage of being 
brought into personal contact with a number of those Russians whose opinions 
are of most weight The consequence is, that he has been able to lay before 
general readers such a picture of Itussia and the Russian people as cannot fail to 
interest them/' — Athenxum. 

'^ The Free Russia Mr. Dixon paints with a sure and powerful hand is, he tells 
us in his Preface, ' the new empire bom of the Crimean War. hoping to be pacific, 
meaning to be frea' His book is no book of travels in the ordinary sense, 
although much travel has gone to make it , It describes the people rather than 
the country; it analyzes society instead of * photographing scenery. Mr. Dixon 
has succeeded in producing a book wii.ch is at once highly valuable and eminently 
readable. In our judgment it is superior to any work that has proceedei from 
Mr. Dixon's pen, and we heartily recommend it to our readers. The information 
he conveys is very great his judgments are evidently the result of much reflection, 
and his style is singularly forcible and picturesqua" — Standard. 

"We heartily commend these volumes to all who wish either for instruction or 
relaxation. " — Examiner. 

" In these picturesque and fascinating volumes, Mr. Dixon carries his readers 
over a wide range of country, from the Arctic Sea to the southern slopes of the 
Ural range, from the straits of Yenikale to the Gulf of Riga, and, by the force of 
brisk, nervous and picturesque language, makes them realize the scenery, man- 
ners, politics, poetry of every mile of ground over which he conducts them." — 
Morning Pott. 

*' Mr. Dixon's ' Free Russia,' is another valuable addition to the books of travel 
which he has given us. It reveals to our view the great mysterious people of 
Eastern Europa" — Daily Telegraph. 

'*This is a more important and remarkable work upon the great Muscovite 
Empire than any foreign traveller has ever even attempted, much less accom- 
plished. Thanks to tlie writer of these splendid volumes, ' Free Russia ' is brought 
clearly, boldly, vividly, comprehensively, and yet minutely, withbi the ken of 
every intelligent rea<llng Englishman. The book is in many parts as eathralling 
as a romance, besides being full of life and character." — Sun. 

'^ We are bound to award to Mr. Dixon the highest praise for the skill with 
which he has constructed a book at once full of interest and information. ' Free 
Russia ' differs widely from an ordinary book of travels ; for, in place of being a 
mere itinerary, it is a masterly analysis of Russian society in its more salient 
pohits. References to the physical aspect of the country are incidental, but they 
are so masterly that they produce a more vivid conception of that portion of the 
huge Emnire within his sphere of observation than the most laboured efforts of a 
less skilful hand. Altogether, the two volumes seem all that are necessary to 
enable the reader to foinxi correct ideas of the working of those great forces 
which are destined to shape the future of a civilized and regenerated Russia" — 
(^server. 

" * Free Russia ' is one of the most remarkable books that has ever been written 
in our times, of the value of which It is Impossible to speak in terms too highly 
commendatory.'' — Mesatnger. 
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VOL. I. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. By W. 

HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMIS- 
SION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition, Demy 8vo. 15& 

CoKTBinra:— The FQe— Inner Ward and Outer Wardr-The Wharf— Birer Bights^ 
The White Tower— Chu'lee of Orleans— Uncle Olonoester— Prieon Boles— Bean- 
champ Tower— The good Lord Cobham— King and Cardinal— The Pilgrimage 
of Grace— Madge Cheyn»— Heirs to the Crown— The Nine Days' Queen— De- 
throned — ^The Men of Kent— Conrtney- No Cross no Crown — Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Bidley— White Boses— Princess Margaret— Plot and Comiterplot— Mon^ 
sienr Charles— Bishop of Boss— Murder of Northmnberland— Philip the Con- 
fesBOiv-Mass in the Tower— Sir Walter Baleigh— The Arabella Plot— Baleigh'a 
WaUcF-The Villain Waad— The Garden Honse— The Brick Tower. 



"From first to last thisyolune overflowswith new information and orlg&ial 
fhon^t, with poetry and pictnreL In these fascinating jMkges Mr. Dixon dis- 
charges alternately the fmictions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the hisight, art, homoor and aocnrate knowledge which neVer fail him when he 
undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our natioiisl story.*' — Morning Po$L 

** We earnestly recommend this remarlcable volume to those in queat of amuse- 
ment snd inBtmctlon, at once solid and refined. It is a most eloquent and graphic 
historical narrative, by a ripe scholar and an accomplished master of Ehiglish dic- 
tion, and a valuable commentary on the social aspect of medinval uid Tudor civil- 
ization. In Mr. Dixon's pages are related some of the most moving records of 
human flesh and blood to which human ear could listen." — Daily Tdegrc^h. 

"It is needless to say that Mr. Dixon clothes the gray stones of the old Tower 
with a new and more living interest than most of us have felt before. It is need- 
less to say that the stories are admirably told, for Mr. Dixon's style is full of vigour 
and liveliness, and he would make a far duller subject than this tale of tragic suf- 
fering and heroism into an interesting voIum& This book is as fascinating as a good 
novel yet it has all the truth of veritable history." — DaUy New*. 

** It is impossible to praise too highly Uiis most entrancing history. A better 
book has seldom, and a brighter one has never, been issued to the world by any 
master of Uie delightful art of historic illustration." — ^ar. 

"We can highly recommend Mr. Dixon's work. It will enhance his reputation. 
The whole is charmingly written, and there is a life, a spirit, and a reality about 
the sketches of the celebrated prisoners of the Tower, which give the work the 
interest of a romance. * Her Majesty's Tower' is likely to become one of Uie most 
popular contributions to history." — Standard 

" In many respects this noble volume is Mr. Dixon's masterpiece. The book is a 
microcosm of our English history; and throughout it is penned with an eloquence 
as remarkable for its vigorous simplicity as for its luminous picturesquenesa It 
more than suBtabis Mr. Dixon's reputation. It enhances it," — Stai. 

*' This is a work of great value. It cannot fail to be largely popular and to main- 
tain its author's reputation. It bears throughout the marks of careful study, keen 
observation, and that power of seizing upon those points of a story that are of real 
importance, which is the most precious possession of the historian. To all historic 
documents, ancient and modem, Mr. Dixon has had unequalled facilities of access, 
and his work will in future be the trusted and popular history of the Tower. He 
has succeeded in giving a splendid panorama of English history."— C7/o6& 

" This charming volume will be the most permanently popular of all Mr. Dixon's 
works. Under the treatment of so practised a master of our English tongue the 
story of the Tower becomes more fascinating than the daintiest of romancea" — 
Examiner. 

2 
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VOL. 11. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. By 

W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PER- 
MISSION TO THE QUEEN. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo. 158. 

CoKTEiTTB :— The Anglo-SimniBh Plot— B^ietions at Conrt— Lord Orey of Wilton— . 
Old English Gafholics— The English Jesuits— White Webbs— The Priests' Plot 
—Wilton Court— Last of a Noble line— Powder-Plot Boom— Guy Fbwkes— 
Origin of the Plot— Vinegar House— Conspiracy at Large— The Jesuit's Move- 
In London— November, 1805— Hunted Down— In the Tower— Search for Gar- 
net— End of the English Jesuits— The Catholic Lords— Harry Percy— The 
Wizard Earl— A Beal Arabella Plot— William Seymour— The Escape— Pursuit 
— ^Dead in the Tower— Lady Frances Howard— BobertOarr— Powder Poisoning. 



Fbok thx Times:— "All the civilized world— ^English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican — takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our national annala If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lonely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see tiiem jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending tibeir souls to God in the presence of a hideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his handa It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
IMxon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry III., and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine- jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetic 
French Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for flve-and-twenty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Richard of Gloucester, 
and are filled wiUi indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deed& As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of the Nine Days' 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled **No Cross, no Crown " 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the first volume 
yields in interest to the chapters which are devoted to the story of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The greater partdf the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another cause celSbre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate tiie author on this, his latest work. Both volumes 
are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history, but we 
think the paim of superior interest must be awarded to the second volume." 

Fkom thb ATHEN.snM : — ** The present volume is superior in sustained interest 
to that by which it was preceded. The whole details ai-e so picturesquely narrated, 
that the reader is carried away by the narrative. The stories are told with such 
knowledge of new facts as to make them like hitherto unwritten chapters in our 
history." 

Froic the Morniko Post: — "This volume fascinates the reader's imagination 
and stimulates his curiosity, whilst throwing floods of pure light on several of the 
most perplexing matters of James the First's reign. Noc inferior to any of the 
author's previous works of history In respect of diBcemmexit and logical soundness, 
it equals them in luminous expression, and surpasaea some of them in rv>mantlc 
interest" 
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WILD LIFE AMONG THE KOORDS. By 

Majob F. MsLLiNaEN, F.R.6.S. 8vo, with Hlostrations. 15b. 

A RAMBLE INTO BRITTANY. By the Rev. 

George Mubgbaye, M.A., Oxon, author of ^ Nooks and Comers of 
Old France," &c. 2 vols, large post 8vo, with Illustrations, 24s. 

FRANCIS THE FIRST IN CAPTIVITY AT 

MADRID, AND OTHER HISTORIC STUDIES. By A.. Baillib Coghbanb. 

Second Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

** A pleasant, interesting, and entertaining work." — Dailf Nan. 

^* These eloquent volames contain three interesting and instmctive studies: 
' Francis the First,' * The Coxmcil of Blood,' and • The Flight of Varennes.' It will 
not lessen the attraction of their bright pages that the author deals mainly with 
the romantic elements of these historical passages." — Morning PosL 

*' The first volume of Mr. Gochrane's new work contains a history of Francis I. 
from his accession to his release from his captivity in Spain, The second contains 
' The Council of Blood,' a narrative of the tragic end which befel the c^valrous but 
too credtQons Count Egmont ; and, lastly, the unsuccessful attempt of the Boyal 
Family of France to escape from Paris in 1789, known as the ' Flight of Varenne&' 
Ekich of these episodes affords scope for highly dmmatic treatment, and we have 
to congratulate Mr. Cochrane upon a very successful attempt to bring strongly into 
the foreground three very momentous occurrences in the history of the last three 
centuries. We strongly recommend these volumes to our readers." — Qkbe. 

SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. Hepworth Dixon, 

Author of * New America,' &c. Fourth Edition, with A New 
Preface. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait of the Author. SOs. 

**Mr. Dixon has treated his subject in a philosophical spirit, and in his usual 
graphic manner. There is, to our thinking, more pernicious doctrine in one chap- 
ter of some of the sensational novels which find aidmii-ers in drawing-rooms and 
eulogists in the press than in the whole of Mr. Dixon's interesting work." — Examiner. 

*^ No more wondrous narrative of human passion and romance, no stranger con- 
tribution to the literature of psychology than Mr. Dixon's book has been published 
since man first began to seek after the laws that govern the moral and intellectual 
life of the human racei To those readers who seek in current literature the plea- 
sures of intellectual excitement we commend it as a work that affords more enter- 
tainment than can be extracted from a score of romances But its power to amuse 
is less noteworthy than its instructiveness on matters of highest moment 'Spiritual 
Wives' will be studied with no less profit than interest" — Morning Post. 

THE LIFE OF ROSSINI. By H. Sutherland 

Edwards. 1 vol. 8vo, with fine Portrait. 158 

*' An eminently interesting, readable, and trustworthy book. Mr. Edwards was 
instinctively looked to for a lite of Rossini, and the result is a very satisfactory 
one. The salient features of Bossiui's life and labours are grouped in admirable 
order ; and the book, while it conveys everything necessary to an accurate idea of 
its subject is as interesting as a novel" — Sunday Times. 

*' Mr. Sutherland Edwards is thoroughly qualified to be Bossini's biographer. To 
a sound judgment and elegant taste, he adds a competent share of artistic and 
technical acquirements. In his narrative of facts he is useful and accurate ; and 
hiH opinions are uniformly candid and dispassionate. His work is written with 
euHy iind unaffected grace ; and we have nowhere met with a more judicious esti- 
mute of the artistic and personal character of one of the brightest luminaries of the 
nine lecnth century.'" — Illustrated News. 

" Hoesini's life has been well written by Mr. Edwards. It will amuse every- 
body." — Telegraph. 
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A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY. By J. 0. 

Jeajtresox, B.A., Oxon, author of " A Book about Lawyers," " A 
Book about Doctors," &c. Second Edition, 2 vols 8vo. 308. 

'* This 18 a book of sterliiiK excellence, in which all — ^latty as well as clergy — will 
find entertainment and inBtmction : a book to be bought and placed permanently 
in oar libraries. It is written in a terse and lively style throughoat, it is eminently 
fair and candid, and is fnll of interasting information on almost every topic that 
serves to illastrate the history of the Elnglish clergy. There are many other topics 
of interest treated of in Mr. Jeaffreson s beguiling volmnes ; bnt the specimens we 
have given will probably induce our readers to consult the book itself for farther 
information. If, in addition to the points already indicated in this article, they 
wish to learn why people built such large churches in the Middle Ages, when the 
population was so much smaller than now ; why university tutors and dignitaries 
are called ' dons,' and priests in olden times were called * sirs ;' if they wish to read 
a good account of the rationale of trials and executions for heresy ; if they wish to 
know something of Church plays and ' Church ales;' if they wish to read a smash- 
ing demolition of Macaulay's famous chapter on the clergy, or an interesting account 
of mediaeval preaching and preachers, or the origin of decorating churches, or the 
observance of Sunday in Saxon and Elizabethiin times, or a fair resunU of the * Ikon 
Basilike' controversy —if they wish information on any or all of these and many 
other subjects, they cannot do better thiin order ' A Book about the Clergy' without 
delay. Mr. Jeaffreson writes so well that it is a pleasure to read him." — Times. 

*' Honest praise may be awarded to these volumes. Mr. Jeaffreson has collected 
a large amount of curious information, and a rich stone of facts not readily to be 
found elsewhere. The book will please, and it deserves to please, those who like 
picturesque details and pleasant gossip." — Pall Mall Oazette. 

** In Mr. Jeaffreson's book every chapter bears marks of research, diligent inves- 
tigation, and masterly viewa We only hope our readers will for themselves spend 
on these amusing and well-written volumes the time and care they so well deserve, 
for turn where we will, we are sure to meet with something to arrest the attention, 
and gratify the taste for pleasant, lively, and instructive reading." — Standard. 

" Composed, as history ought to be, with anec<lotical illustrations and biographi- 
cal incidents, Mr. Jeaffreson's ' Book about the Clergy,' in its general scope and 
execution, rises to the dignity of history. By an infusion of what we may call sub- 
hiatory, Mr. Jeaffreson, in his work, appeals to the general reader" — Post. 

" If our readers desire to learn the condition of the clergy from the days of the 
Lollards to those of the Puseyites, they cannot do better than read Mr. Jeaffreson's 
capital book. Mr. Jeaffreson's idea of supplying information respecting the usages 
and characteristics of the three learned professions in sucTi a way as to afford both 
aid to the historical student and entertainment to the general reader was a happy 
one, and it has admirably been carried into execution." — Atherufum. 

" A book which has many and striking merits. Mr. Jeaffreson's research has 
been large, the pains he has taken in collecting, as in digesthig, his materials highly 
creditable. His book will be as readily accepted by the general public as by those 
who curiously observe the growth of customs and the InfLuence of title leprae 1 pro- 
fessions upon the habits of society." — Spectator. 

PRINCE CHARLES AND THE SPANISH 

MARRIAGE : A Chapter of English History, 1617 to 1623; from 
Unpublished Documents in the Archives of Simancas, Venice, and 
Brussels. By Samuhx Rawbon Gabdineb. 2 vols. 8vo. SOs. 

'* We commend Mr. Gardiner's volumes to all students of history. They have 
the merit of being forcibly and ably written ; and they present intelligent, graphic, 
and reliable pictures of the x)eriod to which they relate." — JExamintr. 

'' A work which has the fullest claim to fill up part of the gap in English history 
between the x)eriod treated by Mr. Froude and that treated by Lord Macaulay, and 
lo take rank with the writings of these historiana The book is not merely an 
account of the Spanish marriage, but the best and most f .uthentic account of that 
critical time of English history which preceded and led to the civil war." — Ouardian. 
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A TOUR ROUND ENGLAND. By Walter 

Thobnburt, author of '* Haunted London.** 2 vols, post 8vo. 
"with Illustrations. (In June.) 

EASTERN PILGRIMS : the Travels of Three Ladies. 

By Aqne8 Smith. 8yo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

FAIRY FANCIES. By Lizzie Selina Eden. Il- 
lustrated by the Mabchionbss of Hastings. 1 yoL 10s. 6d. 

" 'The Wandering Lights* — the flrat of the *Palry Fancies' — ^is a more beantifol 
prodnction, tmer to the inspiration of Nature, and more likely to be genuinely 
attractive to the imagination of childhood, th&n the famous ' Story without an 
End.' * The Wandering Lights' is as beautiful, as fanciful, as rich in suggestion, 
but more lively, more vivid ; and its lessons, addressed to the heart and to the 
fancy, are drawn from sources more familiar and easy of recourse to a child's mind 
and experience. The story is a strikingly beautiful combination of poetical, natural 
imagery, and pure, wholesome, household life ; and true poetry of human exist- 
ence." — Examtner. 

" * The Princess Use* is a story which is perfectly charming. It has great beauty 
and a real human interest" — Athenmtm. 

"This volume is exactly one of those which most profoundly touch and stir the 
truest Christmas feelings— of goodwill not to men alone, but to all the mysterious 
world of aasociations amid> which man Uvea"— />atfy Tdegrapk. 

''The illustrations to this work are highly creditable to the Mandiioness of Hast- 
inga They are totally different in style, but exhibit a fertility of design and a 
facility of execution which would be no discredit to a professional artist" — Observer 

MY HOLIDAY IN AUSTRIA. By Lizzie Selina 

Eden, author of "A Lady^s Glimpse of the War in Bohemia." 
1 vol. post 8vo, with Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 

"A pleasantly-written volume."— i»a« Mall OateUe. 

"Miss Eden enjoyed her holiday, and her readers will have a share in her 
pleasure. Her work is easy and fluent in style, lively and pleasant in matter." — 
Athenseuyn. 

" A frankly written and chatty account of a very pleasant holiday in the Au- 
strian TjrroL Besides her acute observations of the habits and manners of the 
people, Miss Eden's iMiges show signs of her appreciation of natural scenery and 
of the prominent objects of industry and ixV"— Saturday Review. 

" Miss Eden has the art of writing travela Her book is a good one, written al- 
ways in good temper and in good English."— Examtner. 

ELEPHANT HAUNTS : being a Sportsman's Nar- 

rative of the Search for Dr. Livingstone, with Scenes of Elephant, 
Buffalo, and Hippopotamus Hunting. By Hvnbt Faulkner, late 
17th Lancers. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

" k very readable book. Li its proportion of successes to faUures, we never read 

a more wonderful narrative of African sport than ' Elephant Haunts.' '* — Poll MalL 

"The most exciting book since the adventures of Gordon Gumming." — Meuenger. 

A TRIP TO THE TROPICS, AND HOME 

THROUGH AMERICA. By the Mabquib of Lorne. Seicxmd 
Edition. 1 yoL 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

"The best book of travels of the season."— Ai// Mall Oaxette. 

"The tone of Lord Lome's book is thoroughly healthy and vigorous, and his 
remarks upon men and things are well-reasoned and acute." — T^met. 

"A pleasant record of travel in the Western Islands and the United States. Lord 
Lome saw a good deal of society both in the South and in the North. His tone is 
good, without undue partisan feeling. We can offer him oar congratulations on 
Ola first essay as a traveller and an author."— .4 <A«/unttA. 
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LIFE AND REMAINS OF ROBERT LEE, D.D., 

F.R.S.E., Minister of the Church and Parish of Old Greyfriars, 
Professor of Biblical Criticism and Antiquities in the University 
of Edinburgh, Dean of the Chapel Royal of Holyrood, and Chaplain 
in Ordinary to the Queen. By Robert Herbert Story, Minister 
of Rosneath ; with an Introductory Chapter by Mrs. Ouphant, 
author of " The Life of the Rev, Edward Irving," &c. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, with Portrait. SOs. 

" We need make no apology to our readers for calling their attention to the life 
and writings of a man who, by the force and energy of his character, has left an 
indelible mark on the annals of his coontry. It is bat a small thing for a man to 
leave a mere name behind him, even though that name be famous ; it is a far 
higher merit to bequeath to posterity a living influence, and this Dr. Lee has cer- 
tainly accomplished. We cordially commend the perusal of this book to every- 
body."— TSffie*. 

" This memoir fulfils one of the best uses of biography, in making us acquainted 
not only with a man of remarkable character, talent, and energy, but in throwing 
light upon a very distinct phase of society. It is a very curious and important 
chapter of contemporary history, as well as the story of a good and able life, 
devoted to the service of God and man. Such a book as the present is admirably 
fitted to supply the knowledge which is necessary to any true comprehension of 
the aims and reasonings of the mass of the Scotch people, — and as suc^ we recom- 
mend it to the intelligent reader. Besides this — if we may use the expression — 
historical interest, Mr. Story has succeeded in calling forth a very distinct individ- 
ual portrait The extracts from Dr. Lee's common-place book are full of a serious 
and genuine thoughtfulness : there is much reality and life in them, and nothing 
can surpass their good sense and unexaggerated liberality of tone.''— Spectator. 

** Mr. Story has done his work remarkably well : with clear insight into the 
character of the remarkable man whose career he delineates, with precision of 

g)eech and thought, with moderation, judgment, and intelligent sympathy. Mrs. 
liphant's preliminary sketch is brief, but to the point, and worthy of the authoress 
of * The Life of Edward Irving," and the inimitable ' Salem Chapel.* The selec- 
tions from Dr. Lee's own writings and speeches are excellently made, and are 
often highly characteristic. The whole work is a faithful record of a remarkable 
career, dbrawn for the most part in the words of the man himself, and none the 
less valuable on tbat account" — Frcuer's Magazine. 

*'By all to whom the recent history of the Church of Scotland has any interest 
this book will be valued as a most important and instructive record ; and to the 
personal friends of Dr. Lee it wiU be most welcome as a worthy memorial of his 
many labours, his great talents, and his public and private virtues." — Scotsmcm. 

SAINTS AND SINNERS; OR, IN CHURCH 

AND ABOUT IT, By Dr. Doran. 2 vols, large post 8vo. 248. 

Contents:— The Magnates of the Old Church— The Old Polk of the Old Church- 
Life Round St Paul's Cross— Sceptre and Crosiei^-Throne and Pulpit— Ordination 
— Preferment— Congregations — Pews — ^Notes on Stray Sermons — Font, Altar, and 
Grave— Irregular Marriages — Long and Short Sermons — Texts and Church Stories 
—Style at Home — ^Titles and Dress — Sports and Pastimes — The Joy Songs of the 
Church— Eoyal, Military, Naval, Family, and Newgate Chaplains— Popdlar and 
Fashionable Churches — ^Fashionable Congregations-— Country Clergymen — ^Hono- 
rarium—Slang in High Places— Axe and Crosier— The Pulpit and the Boards, &c. 

" This is by far Dr. Doran's best work. He has taken the humourist's view of 
our ecclesiastical history, and gossips with characteristic ability about the drolleries 
and eccentricities of the venerable order which in these later times has given us a 
fair proportion of sound scholars and good Christians. We congratulate him on 
the production of a book which abounds in comical stories about solemn matters, 
and yet is so pure of irreverence that of the laughter which is sure to ring out over 
Its pages the loudest will be heard within country parsonages." — Athenasutn. 

" Few writers know so well as Dr. Doran how to make a lively, gossipy book. 
He has added anotitier to his list of works of this description in * Saints and Sinners.* 
The volumes are among the pleasantest and most amusing of the season."— >Star. 
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A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. Bv J. C. Jeap- 

FBESQN, Barrister- at-Law, anthor of ' A Book about Doctors,* &c. 
New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 248, 

Pkiwcipal Contknts :— The Great Seal, Royal Portraits, The Practice of Sealing, 
Lords CommiBsioners, On Damaslcing. The Bival Seals, Purses of State, A Lady 
Keeper, Lawyers in Arms, The Devil's Own, Lawyers on Horseback, Chan- 
cellors' Cavalcades, Ladies in Law Colleges, York House, Powls House, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, The Old Law Quarter, Loves of the Lawyers, The Three 
Graces, Rejected Addresses, Brothers in Trouble, Fees to Counsel, Retainers 
Special and General, Judicial Corruption, Gifts and Sales, Judicial Salaries, 
Costume and Toilet, Millinery, Wigs, Bands and Collars, Bags and Gk)wn8, The 
Singing Barrister, Actors at the Bar, Political Lawyers, The Peers, Lawyers in 
the House, Legal Education, Inns of Court and Inns of Chancery, Lawyers and 
Gentlemen, Law French and Law Latin, Readers and Mootmen, Pupils in 
Chambers, Wit of Lawyers, Humorous Stories, Wits in Silk and Punsters in 
Ermine, Circuiters, Witnesses, Lawyers and Saints, Lawyers in Court and 
Society, Attorneys at Law, Westminster Hall, Law and Literature, &c 

" * A Book about Lawyers ' deserves to be very popular. Mr. Jeaffreson has 
acxiomplished his work in a very creditable manner. He has taken pains to collect 
information from persons as well as from books, and he writes with a sense of 
keen enjoyment which greatly enhances the reader's pleasure. He introduces us 
to Lawyerdom under a variety of phases — we have lawyers In arms .lawyers on 
horseback, lawyers in love, and lawyers in Parliament We are told of their sala- 
ries and fees, their wigs and gowns, their jokes and gaieties. We meet them at 
home and abroad, in court, in chambers, and in company. In the chapters headed 
* Mirth,' the author has gathered together a choice sheaf of anecdotes from the days 
of More down to Erskhie and Eldon." — Tima. 

** These volumes will afford pleasure and instruction to all who read them, and 
they will increase the reputation which Mi. Jeaffreson has already earned by his 
large Industry and great ability. We are indebted to him for about seven hundred 
pages, all devoted to the history and illustration of legal men and things. It is much 
that we can say for a book, that there is not a superfluous page in it' — Athenaeum. 

LUOREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of Ferrara; A 

Biography : Illustrated by Rare and Unpublished Documents. By 
William Gilbert, author of " Sir Thomas Branston," " Shirley 
Hall Asylum," &q. 2 vols, post 8vo, with Portrait. 2 Is. 

*' A very interesting study of the character of Lucrezla Borgia. Mr. Gilbert has 
done good service in carefully investigating the evidence on which the charges 
rest which have been brought against her, and his researches are likely to produce 
the more effect Inasmuch as their results have been described in a manner likely 
to prove generally interesting. His clear and unaffected style is admirably adapted 
for biography, and the chapters which are devoted to Lucrezia's life tell its story 
very well. That Mr. Gilbert will succeed in amusing and interesting his readers 
may be safely predicted," — Saturday Review. 

" This book is throughout pleasant reading, and all the more interesting from 
the novel nature of its contents. As a literary performance, Mr. Gilbert's work is 
highly to be commended. The biography is carefully written, and the author 
appears to have omitted nothing which might serve to illustrate the life and con- 
duct of Lucrezla." — Examiner. 

THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD ; From 

his Private Correspondence and Family Papers, in the possession 
of Joseph Mater, Esq., F.S.A., Fbanois Wedgwood, Esq., C. Dak- 
win, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Miss Wedgwood, and other Original 
Sources. With an Introductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in 
England. By Eliza Metetard. Dedicated to the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits and 800 
other Beautiful Illustrations, elegantly bound. 
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CHAUCER'S ENGLAND. By Matthew Browne. 

2 vols, post 8vo, with Portrait and namerous Illustrations. 248. 

" This » a masterly book oa a great subject Ghaacer has fonnd in Mr. Browne 
his most genial and intelligent expositor. There Is not a dull or common-place 
sentence to be found in this entirely delightful book" — SpMcUor. 

THROUGH SPAIN TO THE SAHARA. By 

Matilda Bktham-Edwabds. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 

**Miss Edwards' sketches are lively and original, and her volume supplies plea- 
sant reading." — Athenaeum. 

THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT: Bein^ 

CABINET PICTURES. By a Tkmplak. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 148. 

**This acceptable book is sure to be in demand, for it supplies just such infor- 
mation as general readers like to have about men of mark." — Athenaeum. 

MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT COMBERMERE, G.C.B., &c. 
From his Family Papers. By the Right Hon. Mart Viscountess 
CoMBEBMEBE and Capt. W. W. Knollts. 2 v. 8vo, with Portraits. 

THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST IN 

CANADA. With Notes on the Natural History of the Game, 
Game Birds, and Fish of that countiy. By Major W. Ross Kino, 
F.R.G.S., F.S.A.S. i vol. super royal 8vo, Illustrated with beauti- 
ful Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 20s. Elegantly bound. 

THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S LIFE 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. IIL and IV. completing lUo Work. 

UNDER .THE PALMS IN ALGERIA AND 

TUNIS. By the Hon. Lewis Winofield. 2 vols post 8vo. 
** Sterling volnmes, full of entertainment and reliable information." — Poit. 

LIFE IN A FRENCH CHATEAU. By Hubert 

E. H. Jebninoham, Esq. Second Edition, 1 vol. lOs. 6d. 

A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS IN 

ALGERIA. By Matilda Bbtham Edwards. 8vo. 
** A fresh and fascinating book, fall of matter and beaaty." — Spectator. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 

** A biography of the beantifnl and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met witL" — Daily News. 

THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND ART. 

By Mbs. Elus. Author of * The Women of England,' &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, with fine Portrait. lOs. 6d. 
** A very charmhig volume. It will interest many fair readers." — Sun. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Cardinal 

Wiseman. 1 vol. 8vo, 5s. 
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THE NEW AiND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of "Johb Hali- 

fax, Gentleman," &c, 3 vols. 

** A very good novel— « thonghtfnl, well-written book, showing a tender eym- 
pathy with hnman nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit " — Examiner, 
** We earnestly recommend Uiis novel. It is a special and worthy specimen of 
the author's remarkable powera The reader's attention never for a moment 

flaga*'— Poft " ' A Brave Lady ' is sure to be popular."— Dotfy Newt. *• * The 

Brave Lady* throughout rivets the nnmingled sympathy of the reader; and her 
history deserves to stand foremost among the author's worka" — Dculf Telegraph, 
** A most charming story." — StandcuxL 

THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author of 

" Raymond's Heroine," Ac. 3 yoIs. 

**The author of *Baymond's Beroine'has once more given us a work which 
may be unreservedly described as calculated to sustain and enhance her hold on 

E>pular favour. In plot, details, coherence, completeness, and in the miflagging 
terest whidi carries the reader resistlessly through chapter after chapter to the 
end, * The Heir Expectant ' is a triumph of novelestic skill. A much more copioui 
analysis than we have attempted would fail to represent the impression of rich 
and varied power which the admirable novel before us leaves on the mind.*' — 
Saturdaif Review. 

NORA. By Lady Emily Ponsonby, author of 

" The Discipline of Life," &c. 3 vols. 

SILVIA. By Julia Kavanagh, author of "Nath- 

aUe," " Adele," &c. 3 vols. (In May). 

MY HERO. By Mrs. Forrester, author of " Fair 

Women," &c. 3 vols. 

STERN NECESSITY. By the Author of "No 

Church," " Owen : a Waif," Ac. 3 vols. 

"A capital story. It is intensely interesting, and deserves to attract a wide 
circle of readera The heroine is unmistakably original and fa8ciDating."-'Z>ai7|f 

Tdegraph.. " This story is engrossingly interesting." — Poet. " A clever, weli- 

written tala" — Obeerver. 

HAGAR. BytheAuthorof "St.01aveV' 3 vols. 

** There are certain writers among our novelists whose works afford a kind and 
degree of pleasure which sets them apart from others even among Uie popular and 
really gifted producers of fiction. These are the writers who touch the deeper 
feelings of our nature, who cause their reader to forget that he is perusing fiction, 
over whose pages one lingers, — the influence of whose sentiment or philosophy, 
fancy or en>erience, remains when the pages are closed. Of this number is the 
author of * Hagar.' ' Hagar' is a book to be cherished in the reader's memory as a 
specimen of the purest and most refined order in the art of fiction. The story is 
full of strong human interest, and is rich in beautiful bits of description. It selieB 
upon the imagination aa strongly aa upon the feelinga" — Examiner. 

ST. BEDE'S. By Mrs. Eiloart. 3 vols. 

"This story is well told. The plot is ingenious, the English is unusually good, 
and the most scrupulous could take no exception to the moral of the tale.*'— 

AVunmum. "This story Is in many respects the best we have seen from Mrs. 

Eiloart's pen. Little Kitty, the heroine, is very charming."— ^im. **A vary 

pleasing love-story, worked out with nice tasta" — Daily Neat. 
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THE XEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. Bj 

Gboboe Webbb DASBifr, D.C.L. Fourth Edition, 3 vols. 

" A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. It would 
be flat injustice to these pleasant Yolmnes if we failed to glance at the fond of 
observation and reflection which the author has interwoven with the thread of his- 
story, or the wit and humour with which he has made the whole to sparkle." — 
Qaoirterly Review^ April 

"This is a very interesting novel: wit humour, and keen observation abound in 
every page, while the ciiaracters are lifelike. For a long while we have not met 
a work of fiction containing such a fund of varied entertainment" — Timet. 

*'It is pleasant to hear the voice of a man who possesses a fund of original ideas, 
and expresses them felicitously, and often humorously, in singularly good English." 
— .Saturdciy Review. 

'* This story is excellent A series of scenes are- hit off humourously and 
happily, that make it extremely pleasant reading." — Pail Mail Oazette. 

" A thoroughly original and brilliant novel" — Morning Post. 

" A clever book, and a remarkably pleasant one to read." — Examiner. 

ONE MAIDEN ONLY. Bv E. Campbell Tainsh, 

author of " St. Alice," " Crowned,"*'&c. 3 vols. 

**Mr. Tafnshis always on the side of what is right and pure and nobl& To 
much of this book we can give hearty praise. The story has considerable in- 
terest the characters are drawn with power, and the style shows the hand of 

one who knows the literary art** — Spectator. ** A work of exceptional merit'* 

— Daily Tdegraph. 

THE UNKIND WORD, and other Stories. By 

the Author of " John Halifax, Gbntlkman," Ac. 2 vols. 

"The author of 'John Halifax' has written some interesting and fascinating 
stories, but we can call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring 
charm than the fresh and graceful sketches in t^ese volumes." — United Service Mag. 

" These stories are gems of narratiya Indeed, some of them, in their touching 
grace and simplicity, seem to us to possess a charm even beyond the author's most 
popular novels." — Ec/to. - 

THE MINISTER'S WIFE. By Mbs. Oliphant, 

author of " Chronicles of Carlingford," " Salem Chapel," &c. 3 vols. 

** ' The M^ister's Wife' will not detract from the reputation which Mrs. Oliphant 
has so deservedly earned by her ' Salem Chapel,* and ' Chronicles of Carlingford.* 
The book abounds with excellent qualitiea The characters are admirably painted." 
-^Timet. 

*^ With the exception of George Eliot there is no female novelist of the day 
comparable to Mrs. Oliphant 'The Minister's Wife ' is a powerful and vigorously 
written story. The characters are drawn with rare skiU. * — Daily News. 

DEBENHAM'S VOW. By Amell^ B. Edwards, 

author of " Barbara^s History," &c. 3 vols. 

** * Decidedly a clever book. The story is pure and interesting, and most of the 
characters are natural, while some of them are charming."— <8a<tirclay Review. 

THE DUKE'S HONOUR. Bv Edward Wilber- 

FORCE, author of ** Social Life in Munich," &c. 3 vols. 
** A decidedly clever novel The characters are drawn with skilL" — A thenaum, 

NOBLESSE OBLIGE. By Sarah Tytler, author 

of " The Huguenot Family," &c. ' 3 vols. 

" Miss Tytler's book is original and rich in observation. Her heroes and heroines 
are pure and noble studies in English life of the better sore"— i*a<{ Mall OatOte. 
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Published annuallyy in One Vol^ royal 8uo, with the Arms heauti/uUp 
engraved^ handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price 31 5. 6d, 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE THIBTY-in irrH EDITION FOB 18 70 IS NOW EEADY. 

Lodge's Peerage and Babonetagb is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, t/ie 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 
Parliamentary Roll of the Hoase of Lords. 
EogiiBh, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 

orders of Precedence. 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 

and the United Kingdom, holding sape- 

rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 
Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holding superior titles in the Peerage of 

Qreat Britain and the United Kingdom. 
A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Qaeen and the Boyal Family. 
Peers of the Blood Boyal. 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Families of sach Extingt Peers as have left 

Widows or Issue. 
Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 

Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their 0¥m Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trane- 
lated. 



"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject*' — Spectator. 

** A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is a most useful publication." — TVmec. 

*'A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the ari8to> 
cracy of the day." — Post. 

The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible peerage. It is the standard 
authority on the subject"— iTeroM. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY MILLAJS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, &C. 

Each in a Single Volume, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illiistrated, piioe 58- 



I.— SAM SLICK'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

**The first volume of MesHra Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doabtless be a very successful uudertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature ' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a ciear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound." — Post. 

n.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households." — Examiner. 

" The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one 
of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathos. It 
is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better." — Scotsman. 

III.— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"Independent of 'ts value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarluible for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH, 

" * Nathalie' is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — Atk^nmLm. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
'* A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so." — Examiner. 

YI.— ADAM GRAEME. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and sceueiy. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, and their beautiful mani- 
festations in life, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed.'-Z'ott 

VII— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 

'* The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novels. 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life sti.l continue the 
sub jectof universal admiration. The new edition forms a part of Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the very best specimens 
of light literature that ever have been written." — Messenger. 
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HURST & BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

Vm.— CABDINAL WISEICAITS BECOLLECTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOTJB POPES. 

• 

** A plctoresqiie book cm Borne and its ecclesiafitical sovereignB, by an eloquent Roman 
GatboUo. OMtltnal Wiacman baa treated a apeeial Balqeet with so imich geniality, that 
Ilia racoUectiona will excite no ill-feeling in those wbo are mostoonscientionaiy oppoaad 
to every idea of bnman infallibUty represented in Papal domination." — Athenmum. 

IX.— A LIFE FOE A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** In ' A Life for a Life * the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has produced a 
work of strong effect" — AthauKum. 

X.— THE OLD COTJBT STTBXrBB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

** A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading/' — Examiner^ 

"A more agreeable and entertaining book has not berai published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson.** — Obterter. 

XI.— MAEGAEET AND HEB BBIDESKAIDSi 

** We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their whila Tnere are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming " — Aihaueum. 

Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. ^ SAM SLICK . 

** The publications included in this Library have all been of good qoallty ; many give 
information while thev entertain, and of that class the book before us is a spedmen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform." — Exammtr, 

XIII.— DABIEN. ^ ELIOT WABBUBTON. 

**This last production of the author of * The Crescent and the Cross * has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands.** — Cflobe. 

XIV.— FAMILY BOMANCE ; OB, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE ABISTOCBACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

** It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table.** — Standard. 

XV.— THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLEPHANT. 

" The * Laird of Norlaw * fully susti^s the author*8 high reputation.*'— .Simd^ Timet. 

XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

** We can praise Mrs. Gretton's book as interesting, unexaggerated, and full of oppor- 
tune instruction." — TimeM. 

XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" *■ Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax 
one of the most popular works of the day." — Pott, 

XVni.— FBEEB S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

** Nothing can be more tDteresting than Miss Freer*8 story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive**— Post. 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

" If asked to classify this work, we should give it a place between ' John Halifax and 
Tb e Caxtoua* ''—St<mdard, 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

XX.— THE EOMANOE OF THE FOEXTH. 

BY PETER BCJRKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

" A work of Bingnlar interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition indades the true story of the Colleen Bawn.** — lUttUrated Nevn. 

XXL— ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" * Adele ' is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it Is a chaimiiig Btory, 
foil of delicate character-painting."— iltA«fUBiim. 

XXn.— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** These * Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accompliahed author.*'— iSotfurdayAevteiff. 

XXm.— GEANDMOTHEE'S MONEY. 

** We commend * Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good novel The 
characters are true to human nature, the story is interesting.*' — Athensemn. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTOEa 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON. 

" A delightful yyoolL^—Athmseum, " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library." — Lancet, 

XXV.— NO CHUECH. 

** We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book.**— ^(Aemrom. 

XXVI.— mSTEESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruo 
tiv&'* — AthesMevm. ** A charming tale charmingly told." — Standard. 

XXVn.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MES. NOETON. 

" * Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel" — Times. 
*' A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work." — Examiner. 

XXVin.— LES mSEEABLES. By VICTOE HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

'* The merits of * Les Miserables ' do not merely consiBt in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds, page after iMige, with details of unequalled beauty. In dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, M Victor 
Hugo has stamped ui)on every page the hall-mark of genius." — Quarterly Review. 

XXIX.— BAEBAEA'S HISTOEY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocutioa It is a book which the world will lika This is 
high praise of a work of art, and so we intend if— Times. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE EEV. EDWAED lEVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A good book on a most interesting theme." — Times. 

'* A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation." — Saturday Review. 

"Mra Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is copious, 
earnest and eloquent" — Edinburgh Review. 
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XXXL— ST. OLAVE'S. 

** This charming novel is the work of one whopoBsesBes a great talept for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. '■ St Olave'a * is the work of an artist 
The whole book is worth reading."— ^Mcnceum. 

XXXII.— SAM SLICE'S AHEBICAN HUMOTJE. 

*' Dip where yon will into the lottery of fun, you are sore to draw oat a prize." — Pott 

XXXIIL— CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOK OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

'* A more charming story, to oar taste, has rarely been written. The writer has hit 
off a circle of varied characters all trae to nature, and has entangled them in a story 
which keeps as in Haspense till its knot is happily and gracefully resolved. Even if 
tried by the standard uf the Archbishop of York, we should exi)ect that even he woold 
pronounce * Christian's Mistake' a novel without a fault" — IHmes. 

XXXIV.— ALEC FOBBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last" — Athenoettm. 

XXXV.— AGNES. By MRS. OLEPHANT. 

" * Agnes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works." — Athenomm. 
*^ A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers." — Pott. 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ** JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

''This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of 'John Halifax ' speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of life." — Examiner. "Few men, and no 
women, will read 'A Nuble Life ' without finding themselves the better." — Spectator. 

XXXVII.— NEW AMEBICA. By HEPWOETH DIXON. 

" A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well" — Times. 

" Mr. Dixon's book is the work of a keen observer. Those who would pursue all the 
varied phenomena of which we have attempted an outline will have reason to be grate- 
ful to the intelligent and lively guide who has given them such a sample of the inquiry. 
During his residence at Salt Lake City, Mr. Dbcon was able to gather much valuable and 
interesting information rsBpecting Mormon life and society : and the account of that 
singular body, the Shakers, from his observations daring a visit to tlieir chief settlement 
at Mount Lebanon, is one of the best parts of Mr. Dixon" s work." — Quarterly Review, 

" There are few books of the season likely to excite so much general curiosity as Mr. 
Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America. The book is really 
interesting from the first page to the lust, and it contains a large amount of valuable 
and curious information."— i'aW Mall Gazette. 

"We recommend every one who fee is any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book." — Saturday Review. 

XXXVIII.— BOBEET FALCONEE. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

** ' Robert Falconer ' is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest hxmian 
interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings." — Athenaum. 

"This story abounds in exquisite specimens of the word-painting in which Mr. 
Macdonald excels, charming transcripts of nature, full of light, air, and colour. It is 
rich also in admirable poetry of a very high order. There is no lack of humour in it 
And, besides these, its artistic merits, the story has this great charm, that it can 
scarcely fail to exercise an ennobling and purifying infiuence on the reader." — Saturday 
Review. 

" This book is one of intense beauty and truthfulness. It reads like an absolutely 
faithful history of a life. If our criticism induces our readers to open Mr. Macdona^d's 
book they win assuredly be amp.y repaid in the perusal of it"-^Pall Mall Gaxelte. 
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